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THE SIEGE OF SAR 


By Francis Prevost 
Author of ‘‘The Measure of a Man,” ‘The Plague of the Heart,” Etc. 


CHAPTER I. 


66 AVE you heard, Capt. Terring- 
ton?” cried the girl, gayly. 


“There's to be a durbar* after 
all! So you were wrong. It’s to be in 
the palace, too, that you were so set 
against, and Lewis and Mr. Langford 
are going with Sir Colvin, and just the 
littlest guard of honor for the look of the 
thing. Sir Colvin says the great thing 
with this sort of people is to show 
you're not afraid, and I’m _ perfectly 
certain he’s right.” 

She sat upon the table, all in white; 
her hat slung upon her arm, her feet 
swinging to and fro amid the muslin 
fullness of her skirt, pointing her re- 
marks with the tips of their gilded slip- 
pers. 

The man who had just entered the 
bungalow in khaki riding kit stood a 
straight six feet. His face, strong and 
silent, was as brown as his jacket, and 
his spare figure had an air of. tempered 
energy. The only break in its entire 
brownness was the faded strip of rib- 
bons on his left breast. At the sight of 
Mrs. Chantry he had checked the stride 
with which he entered, lifted his helmet, 
and pushed back from his forehead its 
damp brown lock of hair. 

As he stood staring at her with a 
frown she set her wrists on the edge of 
the table, and rocked her body gently in 
time with her feet. 

“Well!” she exclaimed, with a laugh, 
as he stopped before her; “what did I 

*A state levee held by the governor-gencral 
of India, or by one of the native princes. 


tell you? I said if you'd only leave Sar 
for a week I’d get the durbar, and I’ve 
got it in three days!” 

She ceased her swinging and looked 
up at him with an excited triumph in 
her eyes. “Well?” she repeated, provo- 
catively, leaning back and putting the 
tip of a tiny tongue between her lips. 

He drew a wicker chair from the 
wall and threw himself into it with a 
sigh. 

“IT only hope it isn’t true,” he said. 

She leaned forward over the table, 
gripping its edge, her face thrust out, 
like a figure on a ship’s prow. 

“Honest Injun!” she cried, sparkling. 
“Every word. Durbar to-morrow. 
Khan’s guard and tom-toms round at 


eleven, and off we march at noon. Oh! 
don’t you wish you were going?” 
“Not at all,” he said, dryly. “I’ve 


never wished 
mouse.” 

She drew herself up resentfully. 

“How dare you say that,” she cried, 
“when you know Lewis will be there!’ 

“All right,” he said, too tired to ar- 
gue; “I'll try to see its good points. 
How did this happen ?” 

She was a flouting, 
again at once. 

“T did it,” she declared. 

“Oh, did you,” he replied, without 
conviction. “When?” 

“The moment you started foraging. 
You’re the only man in Sar who doesn’t 
care a da—— a fig for what I think, so I 
had to wait till you were gone. The 
others !” 

She gave a shrug to her pretty shoul- 
ders. 


to die like a trapped 


pouting bird 
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“Well?” inquired Terrington. 

“Well, a woman’s only got to let a 
man see she thinks he’s afraid of any- 
thing to put him at it. I let ’em all see,” 
she said, smiling. 

He looked at her hard. 

“You think I couldn’t?” she chal- 
lenged. 

“T’ve never thought of anything you 
couldn't,” he said, simply. 

She looked at him, laughing softly. 
Then, raising herself on her wrists, 
poised her dainty figure above the table, 
letting it swing between her arms, while 
she met with the fluttering twist of a 
smile the intent displeasure in his eyes, 

“What did you do it for?” he asked. 

She pushed herself back along the 
polished table till her kmees and 
knuckles were side by side. 

“What does a woman ever do any- 
thing for?” she retorted, leaning over 
her perch, with her elbows upon her 
knees. “To show she can,” she added, 
as he offered no solution. “I was going 
to let you see you weren’t the king of 
Sar.” 

“Good God,” he groaned, in weary 
bewilderment. ‘‘Where’s Sir Colvin?” 

She shook her head slowly, smiling, 
from side to side. 

“Don’ know, don’ know, don’ know!” 
she babbled. “What did you get?” 

He took no notice of the question. 

“And your husband?” he said. 

“Lewis is with Sir Colvin. May be 
anywhere. Probably messing up my 
room. They’re preparing for the dur- 
bar,” she drawled, with soft malice. 

His preoccupation paid no heed to it; 
and she went on: 

“Tt’s wonderful the hours we do 
things at here. Just decent breakfast 
time and we've had half a day. When 
did your majesty breakfast ?” she asked. 

“Some time yesterday,” he said, indif- 
ferently. “Has Gale written?” 

But she was on her feet at once. 

“Oh, I say!” she cried. ‘How hor- 
rid of you not to tell me!” 

The tatties on the anteroom entrance 
had closed behind her, like reeds behind 
a snowy pheasant, ere she finished 
speaking, and Terrington could hear the 


“Kitmatgar, oh, Kitmatgar!” of her 
lifted childish voice ring along the empty 
messroom. 


CHAPTER II. 


As Rose Chantry left the room the 
light went out of Terrington’s face, and 
an irresistible lassitude crept like a 
gray smoke across it. He had been for 
three days in the saddle, with but a 
couple of his own Guides, in a country 
cut by torrents from precipitous stone, 
among a silent and lurking people, who 
were only waiting the word to murder 
him, and for the last day and night he 
had been living on food snatched from 
a holster as he rode. 

There was no one in Sar to whom he 
could delegate the duty; no one ac- 
quainted as he with the country and the 
people; no one who knew so intimately 
their private avarices and animosities ; 
no one who could utilize their tribal 
treacheries and pretensions, to extract 
from them the grain they had a mind to 
keep. They had known him five years 
before, while Sar was as yet unembroiled 
of its neighbors, and still admitted Brit- 
ish influence and rupees, when his shoot- 
ing feats had won him the nickname by 
which everywhere he was known, and 
the friendship of the men who were 
waiting now, without breach of friendli- 
ness, to put an end to him. 

It was on account of this intimate ac- 
quaintance that he had been selected to 
command the escort which accom- 
panied Sir Colvin Aire, whose mission 
was to settle finally the standing of a 
resident, and of road repair and pro- 
tection between Sar and the frontier. 

Such simple questions hung, however, 
like dewdrops on the web of a wide and 
hostile political influence. Their disap- 
pearance would only be of importance 
as a signal that the meshes had been cut. 

Lewis Chantry had watched the net- 
work spreading during the six months 
he had served as political officer at Sar. 

He had smiled at it with a soldier’s 
easy optimism, until he tripped one day 
upon a strand that was being woven 
between him and home. 
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The Indian Government, palsied by a 
political change of control, and a de- 
mand for immediate cheapness, however 
costly, answered his urgent appeals with 
vague precepts of compromise and Sir 
Colvin Aire. 

Sir Colvin was not cheap, but, from 
possessing no previous acquaintance 
with the question, and being the most 
easily available and palpably the wrong 
person, he had, at any rate, an air of 
cheapness. 

He was a big, genial man, with no 
sense of his own importance, and a fixed 
belief in bluffness. He had shown Ter- 
rington his instructions,-some six weeks 
earlier, on the night his escort joined 
him, and the two were sitting, smoking 
after dinner, outside the tent—the still- 
ness of the evening only broken by the 
cry of a jackal or the scream of an owl 
—looking up at the black mountain wall 
that blotted out the northern stars, over 
which they were to climb on the mor- 
row to an unknown fate. 

“You see, they say I’m to make the 
fullest use of your knowledge of the 
country,” concluded Sir Colvin, as Ter- 
rington replaced the lantern by which he 
had been reading, and lay back in his 
chair. 

“T see,” he replied, quietly ; “‘but they 
were careful to make no use of it them- 
selves.” 

“You're not in love with the trip?” 
asked the other. 

“Oh, ves, sir; I’m charmed with it,” 
said the younger man; “but I’m sorry 
for the chaps that will have to fetch us 
back.” 

“What do you mean ?” asked his chief, 
slowly. 

Terrington stretched out his hand into 
the soft night air. 

“Tt’s summer here, sir,” he said, with 
seeming irrelevance, “and summer at 
Simla; summer for three full months. 
It’s summer at Sar, too; but in four 
weeks there will be snow on the passes, 
on the Palari and Darai; and, in six, 
whoever goes out of Sar that way,” and 
he nodded toward India, “goes because 
he must.” 

“You think we may have to winter 
there?” asked Sir Colvin. 


“I took a liberal view of the time we 
might spend there, sir, and asked at 
Sampur for five hundred spare rounds a 
man.” 

“Cartridges !’ exclaimed the commis- 
sioner. 

“Yes, sir. Col. Davis thought they 
might come in useful, and let me have 
what they had. Then, there was a 
Maxim they were doubtful about et 

“My good man!” broke in the other; 
“do you take this for an expeditionary 
force?” 

“No, sir,” replied the soldier, “I 
knew we were an escort, so I packed the 
Maxim on a mule. There’s a corner in 
the old fort at Sar, I remembered, that 
it would look well in; and I thought, if 
we had to spend the winter there, we 
might make the place as cozy as we 
could. I meant to tell you, sir, as I had 
to requisition some extra transport, and 
I scheduled the lot as ‘gifts for the 
Khan, * 

“Well, I must say you’re a_ cool 
hand!” gasped his chief. 

“I thought we’d be sure to let him 
have them if he came for them,” ex- 
plained Terrington, simply; “‘so it read 
all right. I wasn’t quite clear if a 
Maxim could be included under neces- 
sary equipment!” 

“Oh, you weren’t, weren't you?” ex- 
claimed the other. “And how do you 
think I’m to explain it?” 

“Wouldn't it come under my knowl- 
edge of the country, of which you were 
to make the fullest use, sir?” was the 
innocent reply. 

Sir Colvin laughed, and the talk 
turned on what he held to be the peace- 
able possibilities of Sar. On that sub- 
ject Terrington could hold nothing but 
his tongue. He was an adept at mind- 
ing his own business, but he tried, on the 
way up country, to illuminate his chief’s 
views of the men with whom he had to 
deal, by tales of Sari humor, which were 
mostly pointed by the decapitation or 
disembowelment of the humorist’s best 
friend. 

At Sar the mission found everything 
in silver paper. It was met imposingly 
at the Gate of the Great Evil, ten miles 
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below the city, where the river tears a 
way through rocks of black basalt, and 
had eaten there the salted cake of a 
sacred hospitality. 

It was welcomed into Sar by the bel- 
lowings of an unspeakable music, and 
for three days the bearers of gifts and 
good wishes wore a path through the 
bazaar between the residency and the 
new palace. 

Chantry reported a pleasing change in 
the Khan’s bearing since the mission had 
been appointed, his affability, attention 
to protests and anxiety for the comfort 
of the newcomers. 

Out of this very consideration arose 
the first note of discord, owing, as 
Chantry put it under his breath, to Ter- 
rington’s “damned pig-headedness.” 

His own guard of Sikhs, Dogras and 
3ak6t levies had been housed in the 
old palace, now called the fort, a low 
mud and stone building whose brown 
walls of astounding thickness rose hard 
upon the green tangle of chenar in which 
the residency stood. The little force 
fitted it as scantily as a wizened kernel 
fits its shell, and, although the river 
washed the fort’s eastern face and se- 
cured that from assault, was too scant to 
hold it. The addition of the odd two 
hundred of the commissioner’s escort 
made defense quite another matter. 

The Khan knew that, and with many 
apologies for the lack of accommoda- 
tion in the fort, cleared out his own 
barracks on the other side of the river, 
and put them with immense affability, 
and the stores they contained, at Chan- 
try’s disposal for the escort’s occupa- 
tion. 

Chantry, unable ever to credit any one 
with less than his own share of honor, 
accepted gratefully on the commission- 
er’s behalf, glad to be relieved from a 
further cleansing of the fort, and from 
the pressing difficulty of provisions. 

He explained the arrangement to Sir 
Colvin, as the Guides swung out of the 
brown mob of Saris, past the guard of 
honor, into the residency compound, and 
formed front with their own undaunt- 
able swagger before Rose Chantry’s 
smiling eyes. 

Aire listened attentively, with his eye 


on the frail figure in heliotrope on the 
veranda. 

“Sounds all that’s desirable,” he said; 
“but I’m not the one to settle it. There’s 
your man,” he nodded, as Terrington 
rode up to report. 

Terrington’s hard stare swept the city 
as the proposal was repeated, a grim 
smile darkening his mouth. 

“Very considerate of the old gentle- 
man,” he said, slowly; “but I think we'll 
stay here.” 

Chantry exploded with difficulties. 
The fort wasn’t habitable; he couldn’t 
face the question of supply; the Khan 
would be insulted; the difficulty of ne- 
gotiations increased. He turned to Sir 
Colvin imploringly, but the commis- 
sioner shook his head. 

“Delegation of authority,” he purred. 
“Mine’s political !” 

“But what am I to tell the Khan?” 
cried Chantry, in expostulation. “Am 
I to say that you’re afraid ?” 

Terrington’s stare had included, ab- 
sently, the other’s face. 

“Tell the old fox,” he said, ‘‘that I’m 
delighted to have a political officer to 
make my explanations. Last time we 
met, I had, as he’ll remember, to make 
them myself.” 

He asked Sir Colvin’s permission to 
fall the men out for dinner, and rode 
back without a further word about the 
fort. He was unused in the matter of 
orders either to ask or answer questions. 

Chantry made a despairing but fruit- 
less appeal to the commissioner who re- 
plied that, having intrusted Terrington 
with absolute discretion in the military 
affairs of the mission, he could not in- 
terfere. ; 

“Good man,” he concluded; “damn 
good man! Can talk through my 
Pukhtu, and cooks like a chef. You'll 
get used to him, if you stand in with 
him. But he’d clear out the devil if he 
got in his way.” 

Sir Colvin had learned something 
from the daring fashion in which Ter- 
tington had held up the various Khels, 
ill-affected most of them, but all blandly 
amiable, from which the mission had 
accepted hospitality on the road to Sar. 

He had fixed each, as he approached 
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it, in a grip of steel; covered its ave- 
jues, commanded its towers, as if about 
to exterminate a nest of hornets; but 
he had entered with an air of uncon- 
cerned good-fellowship, as though the 
rifles ranged without to avenge him, and 
the naked steel at his elbow had no real 
existence. 

“What’s about the risk in these 
places?” Sir Colvin had asked on quit- 
ting one of the most forbidding. 

“Never can tell,” replied Terrington, 
with a shrug. “Treachery with these 
chaps is like a hiccough. It often comes 
as a surprise, even to the man who has 
a 

“And don’t they rather resent your 
precautions ?” 

“Oh, not a bit! They admire them. 
It’s part of the style of a gentleman 
hereabouts to distrust your neighbor so 
explicitly’ that he daren’t misbehave. 
Prevents costly mistakes. The etiquette 
is to show him you can murder him, and 
then to credit him genially with too 
much sense to put you to the trouble.” 

The etiquette was complicated, as 
Terrington admitted, by the lasting ad- 
vantages which infidel slaughter offers 
to one of the True Faith, very tempting 
to starving and houseless hill-men, with 
veins fired by a seductive paradise. 

But etiquette, though worn once or 
twice a trifle thin, saw them safe into 
Sar, where Sir Colvin recognized in 
Terrington’s insulting suspicions of his 
host the policy which had proved so 
curiously effective throughout their 
journey. 

Its observed success made him accept 
more readily the difficulties entailed, es- 
pecially since Terrington seemed to ex- 
pect no assistance in removing them. 

He set to work upon the fort with the 
3ak6t levies on the afternoon of his ar- 
rival, and began at the same time to or- 
ganize a system of supply. He was at 
his desk, or directing alterations in the 
fort until a late hour of the evening, eat- 
ing his dinner with one hand and work- 
ing with the other, so that he did not 
meet Rose Chantry till chota hazri next 
day. 

A wing of the residency had been 
turned into mess and anterooms, and 


furnished the commissioner with quar- 
ters. Clones, the doctor, found lodging 
in another part of it, while Terrington, 
Walcot and Dore, his immediate subor- 
dinates, and Langford, who commanded 
the Sikh and Dogra detachments, made 
shift in an adjoining bungalow, and the 
native officers were sheltered by the fort. 

It was still early when Terrington, 
already half through his morning’s 
work, entered the messroom; but only 
Mrs. Chantry remained beside the urn. 
She wore a brown canvas habit, a hard 
straw hat, with the colors, scarlet and 
sage, of her husband’s regiment. She 
looked to him absurdly young and pretty 
for a woman in such a place, and he was 
provoked by the folly which permitted 
her to arrive there. She was trying to 
look disdainfully indifferent. She was 
proud of being the one Englishwoman 
in that utmost post of the empire, and 
this man alone had appeared absolutely 
unconscious of her presence. 

“T suppose you’re Capt. Terrington,” 
she said, turning toward him from the 
table; “as I was introduced yesterday 
to all the others ?” 

“Ves,” he smiled, “I’m Nevile Ter- 
rington; and it needs no supposing to 
give a name to you.” 

“Really ?” she said, reseating herself. 
“T shouldn’t have imagined you were 
aware of my existence.” 

“All too well!” he sighed, smiling. 
“There is nothing I would have sooner 
missed in Sar.” 

She snapped back the tap of the samo- 
var, and faced him in a pretty little 
blaze of petulance across the open tea- 
pot. 

“You would turn me out now if you 
could, I dare say,” she cried. 

“This very hour,” he assured her, his 
smile unruffled. “But I can’t. ‘Rien ne 
va plus, as they say at another game. 
Do you know what that means ?” 

“At Monte Carlo?” 

“No! in Sar. It means winter, I’m 
afraid.” 

“Winter !” she exclaimed, her resent- 
ment embarrassed by the man’s imper- 
turbable temper, and her interest pro- 
voked by his voice. “I’m going down 
with Sir Colvin.” 
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“Yes!” he said. “And when will that 
be?” 
“When he’s done here.” 
“Yes,” he said, again, 
hardly puts a date to it. 
one for the snow.” 
“Look here!” she cried—and the lit- 
tle imperious words, with their little 
imperious manner, made suddenly a 
bond of battle between them—‘“you 
haven’t been here a day, and you've set 
every one foaming. Do you know that?” 
“Yes,” he said, humbly. “I’m afraid 
I’vé put my foot into it all around.” 


“but that 
I can give you 





“Well!” she exclaimed. “Do you 
want me against you, too?” 

He shook his head gravely. 

“Heaven forbid!” he said. “But 


you’re against me already.” 

She arose, lifted her riding whip from 
the table, and took her skirt in her hand. 

“Yes, I am!” she said. 

She moved toward the veranda, vis- 
ible through the carved screen of wood 
that filled a part of the wall; stopping 
before a quaint Cashmiri mirror that 
hung upon it, to set her hat straight and 
tie her veil. ’ 

Terrington’s eyes followed her as he 
stirred his tea. 

“Where do you ride?” he asked, as 
she went toward the- door. 

She turned in the entrance, facing 
him, against the crimson folds of the 
purdah. 

“Everywhere,” she said. 

“You'll have to give it up,” he an- 
nounced, tranquilly. 

She stood an instant longer, her lithe 
brown figure framed in the curtains’ 
crimson and gold, to let him realize the 
defiance under her lowered eyelids and 
the scorn of her little lifted chin. Then 
she pushed back the purdah and stepped 
out into the sun. 


CHAPTER III. 

Whatever regret may have sounded 
in Terrington’s admission, he did noth- 
ing to mitigate the inconvenience of the 
boot he had thrust into Sar. 

He reorganized the service of spies, 
which had been of such use to him five 


years before; but the difficulties in pick- 
ing up the threads, wh’th had then been 
complacent to his fingers, taught him 
more than was told by those on which 
he could lay his hands. 

The rise in the price of treachery and 
the trivial details it could profess to fur- 
nish, warned him not only of the near- 
ness and widespread intimation of an 
outbreak, but of a native confidence in 
its success. He had sufficient belief in 
the extractive qualities of a bribe to ex- 
pect a few days’ notice of the final ex- 
plosion, when a knowledge of the plot 
should have reached the more servile of 
his informants. Meanwhile, he could 
only listen to its developments in the 
dark. 

On the surface there was no sign of 
trouble save the difficulty of obtaining 
audience of the Khan, and his disin- 
clination, when cornered, to talk treaties. 
There was much futile arrangement and 
re-arrangement of durbar; Mir Khan re- 
fusing to discuss politics anywhere but 
in the palace, and Terrington being 
equally determined to provide them with 
quite another carpet. 

Meanwhile, the most amiable appear- 
ances were preserved, and polo was 
plaved three days a week on the ground 
beyond the fort. 

Within that gloomy building altera- 
tions of a significant kind were in prog- 
ress, but the only visible addition was a 
dado in art paper around some of the 
walls. 

The paper had been appropriated, 
from the medley of gifts collected for 
the Khan by some humorist at head- 
quarters, by Terrington, who said he 
had a more pressing use for it. 

Chantry, when he discovered that all 
the pressing was to be done on the mud 
walls of the fort, objected petulantly 
to this curtailment of his stock of pres- 
ents, which the Khan’s policy of post- 
ponements had almost exhausted. 

Terrington replied dryly that the 
paper was marked “sanitary,” and that 
the condition of the fort, when handed 
over to him, was the reverse of that; 
hence his use of it. 

He did not point out further thet a 
stick drawn along the dado in a certain 
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direction would have revealed a series 
of gaps in the mud work behind it; and 
that if the point of the stick were used 
vigorously to sound such gaps a lightly 
mortared stone would have fallen out- 
ward from each of them, and the fort 
become a better ventilated and loop- 
holed building. 

Concealment was so essential to the 
undertaking that only Sir Colvin, Afzul 
Singh, Terrington’s trusted subadar, 
and the sappers who did the work were 
in the secret. Other noises had to be 
contrived to cover the daily perforations, 
and only in darkness could the final 
drilling of the walls be done; the out- 
most portion being replaced, and the 
dado extended before dawn. 

Sir Colvin did not appreciate these 
preparations, but he could not condemn 
them. They meant a winter’s defense 
of Sar Fort against overwhelming odds, 
and that was not a pretty thing to con- 
template. 

An uglier one, however, was to face 
those odds unprepared, and be himself 
responsible for the improvidence. 

So his consent was given, as an in- 
surance on his reputation, but he wished 
that Terrington’s provision had been 
more accommodating or less acute. 

So far, however, as the commissioner 
was forced to admit, they had been jus- 
tified by results. Nothing had come of 
the mission, and nothing seemed to be on 
its way. More than a month had gone 
by in Sar, and though the sun still filled 
its sheltered valley with a summer heat, 
snow had fallen on the eastern passes; 
and, visibly from the hills about it, the 
everlasting whiteness of the northern 
peaks was spreading in frozen silence 
toward the plain. 

Terrington had watched that white- 
ness, knowing what it meant, and, half 
ashamed of himself, hoping what it 
meant. 

It was for the falling of that icy port- 
cullis, he felt, that Sar was waiting; 
waiting till it closed across their chance 
of escape, across their hope of rescue. 

Then the gathering conspiracy would 
burst; burst, as it supposed, on unpre- 
pared defenders, and the end would 
rest with him. It would be a siege, 


OF SAR . 


whatever its outcome, as great as any 
that had lived in story, and the man who 
saw it through would need no further 
fame. 

He was a cavalryman; but this was 
his ideal of combat—a fight which 
should test every quality of manhood; 
a struggle through months of despair- 
ing vigilance with unconquerable 
hordes. 

Yet, though he saw in such a siege 
the rare chance of a lifetime, a chance 
for which his life had waited, he tried 
with an astounding probity to make it 
impossible. 

“T believe,” he told Sir Colvin on the 
question of secret fortification, “I be- 
lieve that we can hold Sar Fort for at 
least ten weeks, if my plans are carried 
out; but, if I may say it to you, sir, I 
think we have no business to try.” 

Asked his reason, he expressed the 
conviction that the game of military 
glory in Sar wasn’t worth the candle of 
men’s lives which would be burned in an 
attempt to relieve it in midwinter. 

“Your word, then, is go?” asked the 
commissioner. 

Yes, sir. Make the immediate dis- 
cussion of the treaty the condition of 
your remaining, and let the Khan realize 
how his refusal will be understood. 

“This place can be wiped out cheaply 
enough next summer; but if our chaps 
have to slam up here through the snow, 
they’ll lose two men for every one they 
save.” 

“And how are we to go?” asked the 
other. 

“Oh, by 
soldier. 

“By the Palari!” exclaimed Sir Col- 
vin. “Why, the snow’s over it already.” 

“Yes, sir; but Gale is at this end of it 
in Rashat. What’s to happen to him 
if we creep out by the south?” 

But the commissioner shook his head, 
to Terrington’s intense relief. That 
last argument clinched his decision. The 
government which put him into the 
pickle must take him out of it. He was 
not going to fight his way home with 
three hundred men through the snows of 
the Palari, and between the desolate 
precipices of Maristan, where once, in 


the Palari,’ replied the 
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ancient days, an army had melted like 
the spring water upon its courses. 

So Terrington returned to his loop- 
holes, and Sir Colvin to that merry little 
messroom, in the shade of the chenar, 
where all the trifling rites of home were 
observed with such an exacting defer- 
ence, and the chances of the morrow de- 
bated with a boy’s disdain. 

The dinner table, however, could 
show a feature which would have been 
unusual elsewhere, since a woman sat in 
its seat of honor. 

When Mrs. ‘Chantry had made over 
her two best rooms for the use of the 
mission, its members had elected her to 
the presidency of their mess, and despite 
the charming shyness with which she 
took the chair, she had converted it at 
once into a throne. 

Most of her subjects would have wel- 
comed the wildest folly on her behalf, 
and not one would have missed with- 
out dismay the light whiteness of her 
presence in the breakfast-room, or the 
lithe figure with its girlish shoulders 
which arose every evening from: the 
square, black chair at the head of the 
table and lifted a glass above its golden 
head to pledge their memories to their 
queen. 

It is possible that, as they touched 
glasses against the one her white arm 
held across the cloth, they vowed a more 
immediate homage than the toast pro- 
claimed; but, then, a soldier’s homage 
has often so many vicarious shades. 

Of Terrington, Mrs. Chantry saw far 
less than of the rest. He made no oc- 
casions to meet her, and never offered 
himself as an escort for the rides which 
he had not yet proscribed. She saw him 
at polo—and he was worth seeing at 
polo—at dinner, and occasionally in 
the morning, when she was in time to 
pour out his tea. 

For the remainder of the day he was 
buried in the fort. But she learned, 
chiefly through her husband, the part 
his counsel played in Sir Colvin’s deci- 
sions, especially when that was, as 
mostly, in direct disagreement with 
Lewis Chantry’s mind. 

Of that mind his wife had never 
taken a too imposing measure, but she 


espoused it now, even when obviously at 
fault. : 

She used it to provide causes for a 
quarrel with Nevile Terrington, and she 
despised it for starting her almost al- 
ways in the wrong. 1 

She would have been puzzled, per- 
haps, to give a reason for her enmity, 
and might have said that it dated from 
the moment she had seen him. But it 
had really an earlier origin—the moment 
when she expected, and did not see him; 
and it was kept alive by his absolute in- 
difference to her beauty and her opinion. 

Her supreme object was to show her- 
self stronger than he, to thwart his 
plans, to make him repent having dared 
to ignore her. 

For he would not take her seriously 
enough to explain his intentions. He 
treated her as a child; as though there 
were a world of things that could not 
be put into speech for her. He was for- 
ever filling up spaces, where the matter 
was beyond her, with the asterisks of a 
smile. 

But while he was in Sar her efforts 
were of no avail. 

Terrington could detect her secret in- 
fluence in the sayings of all the men 
about her, even in Sir Colvin’s tentative 
suggestions; but beyond creating a dull 
hostility to his plans and policy she could 
do nothing. 

She tried to draw from him at mess 
some declaration that would irritate the 
others, but Terrington, though appar- 
ently indifferent to their irritations, only 
laughed at her attempts. 

It was when, by a sudden intermis- 
sion in the supplies on which he had 
counted for provisioning the fort, Ter- 
rington was obliged to leave Sar in order 
to put personal persuasion on his agents 
in the country round, that Rose Chan- 
try saw her chance, and took it. 

The decision she could most effect 
was, she saw instantly, that of the dur- 
bar. 

Every one was chafing under the re- 
strictions which Terrington had im- 
posed; every one was anxious to have 
the crisis over, and the future settled 
one way or another. Aire’s urgent rep- 
resentations had been shelved by a 
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harassed viceroy in the fatuous hope of 
something turning up to save expense 
and excuse his vacillations. 

The eastern passes were already un- 
der snow, the southern would be white 
with it in a fortnight longer. If a win- 
ter in Sar were to be avoided, something 
must be done at once, and, since no one 
but Terrington anticipated hostilities, a 
winter in Sar was the last thing they 
wished. 

Rose Chantry found, in consequence, 
ground sown ready to her hand; and she 
fed it with a fertilizer which is always 
effective—a woman’s smile at man’s 
unvalorous hesitations. 

In this case, probably, it only precipi- 
tated the harvest; but precipitation was 
essential. 

On the third day of Terrington’s ab- 
sence the durbar was proclaimed. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The durbar had been announced only 
a few hours previous to Terrington’s re- 
turn, but Rose Chantry had had the 
news of it from her husband on the pre- 
vious evening. 

Consequently, when Nevile, so long 
before he was expected, entered the an- 
teroom, she was quite at home with her 
triumph and only surprised by the 
chance of thrusting it into his face. 

When, half ashamed of having har- 
ried such a hungry man, she had flown 
into the messroom to find food for him, 
Terrington sat staring at the white chu- 
nam walls softly aglow with the sun- 
light that blazed outside. A window in 
one of them framed a space of blue sky, 
the greenness of a chenar, and, squatted 
on the ground beneath it, Rose Chan- 
try’s ayah, swinging a glass bead tied 
to the lowest bough. He was too tired 
to think of the news he had heard, or to 
keep his thoughts from following the 
woman who had told it. He realized 
with a numb surprise how many mem- 
cries of her remained in the queer glim- 
mer of that empty room. How much he 
remembered which he thought to have 
forgotten, and which, he was not too 


tired to tell himself, he ought to have 
forgotten. 

Whichever way he looked he could 
see her figure in one of its airy poses, co- 
auettishly sweet or coquettishly defiant ; 
smiling, pouting, mocking, or fancifully 
grave. The other figures in those 
groups, men, all of them, had faded; 
hers remained. A white spirit that filled 
the place for him. 

He shut his eyes to shut it out; but 
found the likeness was on the other side 
of his lids. 

He lifted them quickly at a laugh 
from the messroom doorway, through 
which Rose Chantry was leaning, with 
a tatty in either hand, pressed against 
her shoulders, and her golden head in 
the gap. 

“Didn’t mean to wake you,” she said, 
smiling, “but there’s some cold chikor. 
Will that do?” 

“Nothing better,” he replied. 

“Well, you’d better have it where you 
are,’ she announced, with a glance 
across her shoulder; “they’re hanging 
a new ceiling cloth in here, and there’s 
no end of a litter.” 

As her head withdrew, with a shrill 
call to the kitmatgar, Sir Colvin and 
Chantry entered from the veranda. 

The commissioner, with the sense of 
nakedness which men have felt so often 
since the days of Eve from following 
a woman’s counsel, wished, on learning 
of Terrington’s arrival, to confront him 
personally with the news of the durbar. 
So, after he had seated himself, and 
listened to what could be told him on 
the prospects of supply, he put the ques- 
tion with an exaggerated imitation of 
his own bluffness. 

“Well! I suppose you’ve heard of 
the durbar ?” 

“T’m afraid, sir,” said the other, “I’ve 
been too hungry to hear of anything but 
breakfast. It’s to be cold chikor,’ he 
added, smiling, as Rose Chantry, fol- 
lowed by the kitmatgar, made a muslin 
whiteness in the messroom door. 

She heard the cheerful lie with a flash 
of admiration for the man who spoke it. 
_ So many beaten men, she knew, 
would have jumped at the peevish 
chance to hit back, especially when the 
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hard truth to hit with was in their 


hands. 
“Well,” continued Sir Colvin, salut- 


ing Mrs. Chantry, and reseating him- 
self as the tray was laid before Ter- 


rington, “I decided, as no reply came to 
my last demand, some sort of move must 
be made at once if we weren't to be 
boxed here all the winter. So, as there 
was no chance of ferreting the Khan 
out of that hole of his, we're going to 
talk him into reason over there.” 

Terrington, with his knife in the par- 
tridge, looked up and nodded. 

“T suppose the plan’s no more to your 
mind than ever?” queried the commis- 
sioner. 

“No, sir,” said his military 
“T think it’s even less.” 

“How! from what you’ve heard?” 
exclaimed Sir Colvin. 

“No,” said the soldier, slowly, “from 
what I haven’t heard. There’s no talk 
in the hills, and when a Sari man’s 
dumb, he’s either got something to say, 
or something not to say it.” 

“Hang it all!’ cried Chantry. “I 
wonder if there’s anything that you 
wouldn’t think a bad sign?” 

Aire shrugged his shoulders. 

“Well, the die’s cast,” he said, “and 


adviser. 


we've got to see the thing through. The 
only question left is one of escort. We 


want to look imposing, but not bellig- 
erent. What do you think?” 

“The smaller, the better,” said Ter- 
rington, dryly. 

“Why ?” 

“You can’t take enough to make it 
safe for you,” explained the other; “but 
you can take enough to make it unsafe 
for us.” 

“For you?” 

“Suppose you don’t come back ?” 
Terrington’s reply. 

“Gad! but you’re a cheerful counsel- 
or,” cried Chantry, hotly. 

“Tf they murder us, eh?” said Aire. 

“And you think they mean to, Capt. 
Terrington?” asked Rose Chantry. 

Terrington shook his head. 


Sir Colv 


in asked. 
was 


“Not to-morrow!” he said. “Mir 
Khan wouldn't expect to get the 
chance.” 


“You mean he doesn’t believe we’re 


such unqualified fools as to go there?” 
Sir Colvin suggested. 

“That's probably how he puts it,” said 
Terrington, blandly. 

“Well, that gives us a chance the 
more,” Chantry threw in. 

“A chance the less, I think,” said Ter- 
rington. “Blood is always a Sari man’s 
first thought, and he’ll leave no time for 
a second,” 

The agent’s dark eyes glowered with 
a whole-souled malediction, but Sir Col- 
vin, tapping on the table, watched in 
silence for some seconds, while Terring- 
ton finished his meal. 

“Do you still try to dissuade me?’ he 
asked, at length. 

“Not at all, sir,” replied the other. “I 
was only thinking of the escort. If 
they mean murder over there, they'll 
mean it the more, the more of you there 


“Why ?” 
“Supposing they intend to go for us, 
they Il wait till all the passes are closed, 
and we're cut off. In that case, they'll 
hardly give away their game now, un- 
less they get a chance to cripple us.” 
“Twenty men would be enough?” 
“Ample,” said Terrington. “And I'd 
keep as many of them outside as pos- 
sible.” 
‘Yes; and you might pick some of 
ur own men for the job.” 


Terrington’s face hardened. His men 


were his children, and he hated to let 
them run a risk which he could not 
share. 


“In that case I’d ask the honor of go- 
ing with you, sir,” he said. 

Sir Colvin shook his head. 

“No, no!” he answered. “The fort is 
your business, and it may prove a big 
Chantry is going in with me, and 
Langford, who’s an old cavalryman, will 
take the escort. I’ve sent down word of 
what I’m doing, but I'll leave a fuller 
account with you, in case anything goes 
wrong.” He turned with Chantry to 
leave the room, calling back from the 
doorway: “By the way, the polo’s to 
come off to-morrow afternoon as we ar- 
ranged. You're playing, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the other, watching 
the two figures pass out of the veranda, 


one. 








YHE 


and seem to shrink as they were im- 
mersed in the fierce yellow of the sun. 

Then he turned, and met Rose Chan- 
try’s eyes. 

She had flung herself into a long 
chair; her knees were crossed; her head 
thrown back; her hands clasped behind 
it. To Terrington’s vision the tip of her 
toe, her knee and her chin were in a 
line; and the absurd little sole of her 
shoe, with its elfin instep and the arch 
curl of its heel, made a print on his 
memory in which it was afterward to 
tread. 

“Well!” she said, with her tantalizing 
smile, “was the chikor good?” 

“Excellent,” he answered. 

Her lips fluttered like the wings of a 
bird. 

“Didn’t it taste of defeat?” she sug- 
gested, the dark lids drooping over her 
eyes. 

“No,” he said, gravely, “it tasted ex- 
tremely game.” 

She swept him with her covert 
glances, but his had fallen to her foot. 

“Why did you tell that lie?” she 
asked, presently. 

He looked up into her face for an in- 
stant. 

“T’ve forgotten,” he said. 

“Sir Colvin wouldn’t have suspected 
me,” she added. ‘He knows no more 
about a woman than—than you do,” 

“T suppose that leaves him without 
much knowledge to boast of?” he re- 
flected. 

“Ves,” she said; “it does.” 

She tilted her head sideways to see, 
beyond her knee, on what his eyes were 
fixed. She tossed her foot clear of the 
muslin flounces, and then, with a curious 
twist of the ankle, brought it around 
into her view. 

“What’s wrong with it?’ 

He shook his head. 

“How should I know?” he said, 
thoughtfully. “It wasn’t made for me.” 

She laughed, slowly twirling her foot, 
as though fascinated by its suppleness, 
or by the gleaming creases of the silk 
that covered it. Then, with a little jerk 
of her knee, she let it settle again into 
the froth of flounces. 


’ 


she asked. 
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“Really,” she said, “for a man who 
says so little, you do say the strangest 
things.” 

His eyes had wandered again to the 
square of open air, the picture in azure 
and ocher and emerald, which the win- 
dow made in the wall. The brown 
woman still sat swinging her bead in 
the shade of the chenar. Terrington 
could see its glassy blueness as it dipped 
to and fro across a splinter of sunlight. 

Rose Chantry, with her eyes on his 
profile, asked him at what he was look- 
ing. 

He told her. 

“I know!” she exclaimed. 
she always doing that?” 

“She wants a child,” he said. 

“But she has one.” 

“Another, then.” 

She gave a shudder. 

“What strange things women are!” 
she cried. 

His eyes came around to her, and she 
felt a coldness in them like the green 
gleam of ice. 

“Out here, you see,” he said, quietly, 
“women are still as fond of making men 
as of making fools of them.” 

“Why do you say that?” she asked, 
sharply. 

“T could think of nothing better,” he 
replied. 

“Why did you say it to me?” she per- 
sisted. 

“To whom else could I have said it?” 
he inquired, blandly. 

The blaze of anger seemed to fill her 
eyes with a floating sparkle of fresh col- 
ors, and her lips closed tightly as 
though to repress a desire to bite them. 
Then she met his glance and laughed. 

“T wonder why you dislike me so?” 
she said. 

“T don’t dislike you,” he replied. 

“Oh, well!” she sighed, “why don’t 
you dislike me, then, since you seem to? 
You wish I wasn’t here!” 

“Very much,” he admitted. 

“Why? What harm do I do?” 

“Haven't you told me that this morn- 
ing ?” 

“No!” she cried. ““You weren’t think- 
ing of that; you know you weren't. 
You believe that wowd have happened 


“Why is 
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anyhow. It was what you meant about 
making fools of men.” 

“Well,” he said, “don’t you make 
fools of them?” 

She shook her head softly. 

“My mistake then,” he said. 

“Ah!” she sighed, “but you don’t 
think so. I dare say you think some- 
thing much more horrid of me than you 
care to say. And it ought to have been 
rather nice for you all, having me up 
here.” 

“Yes,” he said, “I think it ought.” 

She looked at him doubtfully, crum- 
pling her lips together in her fingers. 


“But you do make mistakes,” she 
went on, retrospectively. 
“Yes,” he said, “one makes every- 


thing of them.” 

She regarded him for a moment in 
the light of the remark, before adding: 

“You told me, the first time you saw 
me, I must give up riding.” 

“Yes,” he admitted, smiling, “that 
was one of them. But I found that your 
riding could be of use to us.” 

“Of use to you?” she exclaimed. 

“Yes, in creating a false impression.” 

“An impression of what?” 

“Of security; that we did not think 
you were in any danger.” 

“Though you thought I was?” 

“T was sure of it,” he said. 

She was sitting upright now; her 
hands set upon the chair-arms; her face 
changing stormily between anger and 
astonishment. 

“You were sure I was in danger, yet 
you did nothing to prevent it!’’ she 


cried. “Do you mean that?” 

“What should I have done?” he in- 
quired. 

“Warned me!” she said. 

“But didn’t 1?” 

“Oh, that!” she exclaimed, impa- 
tiently. 


“And would you have been warned ?” 

“T don’t know. I can’t say. That’s 
got nothing to do with it. -Or you could 
have given me an escort.” 

He shook his head. 

“That would have made you no safer, 
and would have spoiled you as an ad- 
vertisement.” 


“As an advertisement!” she pro- 


tested, hotly. ‘Do soldiers let a woman 
run the risk of being murdered to make 
things safe for them? I think it’s con- 
temptible !” 

“Yes,” he said, quietly; “so I see; but 
you don’t think enough.” 

He sat looking at her in a way she 
detested; as no other man seemed able 
to look at her; as though she were a 
piece in a game he played. 

“Did any one else know it wasn’t safe 
for me?” she demanded. 

He shook his head. 

“Wouldn’t you have been warned in 
that case?” he suggested. 

“Yes,” she returned warmly, “I’m 
quite certain I should.” 

“T think so, too,” he said. “Nothing 
in Sar would have been: weighed be- 
side it.” 

“Except by you,” she retorted. 

“Except by me,” he said. “You see 
I’m here to weigh things. I’m here to 
look after you all. You think I should 
have told you of your danger, and shut 
you up in the safety of Sar. But there 
is no safety in Sar. That’s the mistake. 
Your riding was a risk, but it helped 
our chance to make Sar safer; safer 
for every one, safer for you.” 

“And suppose I had been killed?” 

“Well,” he said, “you can fancy what 
I should have paid for it. But the 
safety would have been there, though it 
was only there for others. And it was 
to make that that I am here.” 

She met his musing observation of 
her with hard, clear eyes. 

“Haven’t you wasted an unusual lot 
of time talking to me this morning, 
Capt. Terrington?” she said. 

He took the deep breath of a man 
whose heart is sick for sleep, and threw 
back his shoulders. 

“Yes,” he smiled, rising ; “I was quite 
exceptionally tired.” 


CHAPTER V. 


Terrington gave a practical shape to 
his forebodings as soon’as the commis- 
sioner and his escort started for the 
durbar. 

The entire force was under arms; the 
residency guard was trebled; sappers 
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were stationed in every room to break 
open the loopholes; others waited with 
disks of gun cotton to blow away the 
trees which masked the polo ground; 
and the final connections were made 
with the mine which was to overthrow 
the courtyard wall. 

Appearances were kept up by an at- 
tenuated fatigue party, which was as 
markedly visible about the place as the 
rest of the garrison was not. 

Terrington, who had changed for 
polo, also made a peacefully indifferent 
figure as he strolled across to the mess- 
room and around the residency garden, 
with a loose coat drawn over his riding- 
shirt, whose blue and silver showed in 
the scarf about his throat. 

He had returned to his orderly-room 
in the fort, when news of the tragedy 
which was to wring from England a 
growl of vengeance was brought to the 
sentries at the residency gate by the 
handful of blood-smeared horsemen who 
swept through it with broken and clotted 
lances and a crimson lather on their 
horses’ flanks. 

Hussain Shah was holding Langford, 
mortally hurt, in the saddle, his huge 
figure swinging limply to and fro, and 
more than half that remnant of the es- 
cort reeled as they drew rein before the 
residency door. 

Terrington was not the first to hear 
of the disaster, but he heard it in the 
most dramatic fashion; from Mrs. 
Chantry’s lips. 

She had torn across the compound 
as the lancers came to a blundering halt 
before the messroom entrance, and 
dashed breathless into the orderly- 
room, waiting no confirmation of the 
story that was told by their plight. 

She caught at her side, clutching with 
the other hand at the table, and for an 
instant panted, speechless, her face 
white as jasmine, above a big bow of 
creamy lace. 

Then, with a hard gasp of breath: 

“They’re killed!” she cried. 

Terrington had sprung to his feet as 
she burst in upon him. 

“Who are?” he demanded. 

“Lewis and Sir Colvin,” she panted, 
“and—and most of the others. All 


but six or seven of them. Mr. Lang- 
ford’s there, but he’s simply hacked; 
and all the men are streaming.” 

A long, thin wail broke from her with 
the horror of what she had seen, and 
she covered her eyes with both her 
hands. 

Terrington had stepped toward the 
doorway as he realized the significance 
of what she had seen. She put herself 
sharply in front of him, her head flung 
fiercely back. 

“What are you going to do?” she de- 
manded. “You let them go like that, 
you made them go like that! That’s 
what’s done it all! You wouldn’t let 
them take the men! Aren’t you going 
to try to save them? They mayn’t be 


dead! Don’t you think they mayn’t be 
dead? If only you'll go at once; this 
moment! Take every one and smash 
them. Don’t you think it’s possible; 


just possible? And it wasn’t I who did 
it, was it? was it really?” ; 

He laid a hand upon her shoulder to 
put her aside. 

“No, child,’ he said, gently, “you 
had nothing to do with it.” 

As he would have passed out, leaping 
footsteps sounded on the stairs, and 
Capt. Walcot almost dashed into his 
arms. 

“Have you heard?” he cried. 

“What?” asked Terrington. 

Walcot glanced with deprecation at 
Mrs. Chantry’s figure. 

“Say what you know!” said Terring- 
ton. 

“Sir Colvin and Chantry have been 
murdered at the durbar, and all the 
men they took in with them.” 

“Who told you?” said Terrington. 

“Hussain Shah,” replied the other, 
excitedly. “Langford was in the court- 
vard with half the escurt, when a yell- 
ing began inside the hall, and a swarm 
of those brown swine poured out shout- 
ing that Sir Colvin was killed, and at- 
tacked him. Langford charged, and 
tried to jam them in the doorway; but 
the crowd joined in behind, and when 
Langford was shot through the body 
Hussain retired ’em, and they had to 
cut their way through till they were 
clear of the bazaar. Every man of 
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them was wounded, and they’ve lost 
five and Langford’s dying.” 

“Is Clones with him?” 

Walcot nodded. 

Terrington remained a moment with- 
out speaking, gazing almost absently 
through the window in the thick mud 
wall at the green grove of chenar. In 
his loose racing-coat above polo boots 
and breeches, and with the gay silk 
scarf at his throat, he suggested any- 
thing but a man suddenly met by a great 
emergency. 

“Tell Subadar Afzul Singh,” he said 
slowly, “to post the fort guard, break 
out the loopholes and put the place at 
once in a state of defense. You will 
parade every other available man in the 
courtyard within half an hour, in march- 
ing order, a hundred and fifty rounds 
aman. Dore will take over Langford’s 
Sikhs and Dogras; the Bakot levies will 
reinforce the fort guard. Send Risal- 
dar Hussain Shah to me here.” 

Rose Chantry held her sobbing breath 
in astonishment at the note of control 
which had come into the man’s voice. 
It was lower and softer than she had 
ever heard it, but it spoke with a quiet 
and assured authority which seemed to 
master her even while it addressed an- 
other. 

Walcot felt it, too. He was the elder 
of the two men, and but a few months 
junior in the service; they had lived 
together for some time on terms of per- 
fect equality, yet now, though Terring- 
ton had made no reference to a change 
in their relations, Walcot’s heels came 
together while the other was speaking, 
and his hand went to his cap with a 
“Very good, sir,” as Nevile ended. 

The phrase, the sudden change of 
relation, Walcot’s retreating figure, dis- 
ciplined and stivordinate, produced on 
Rose Chantry a very curious effect. 

“Are you going to take over the com- 
mand?” she said to Terrington, who 
had seated himself at his desk and was 
writing rapidly. 

He turned his head and looked at her, 
his mind evidently occupied with an in- 
terrupted thought. 

“T have taken it over,” he said quiet- 
ly, turning again to his pen. 


She watched him for a moment. His 
silence, his unconcern, his power, were 
all alike beyond her. 

“Are you going to the palace?” she 
asked, at length. 

He looked around at her again, as 
clearly preoccupied as before, but with- 
out irritation. 

“You will save them, won’t you, if 
you can?” she went on imploringly, to 
force the subject into his mind. 

“Yes,” he said, slowly, “I am going 
to the palace.” Then after a pause, but 
with his eyes still upon her, “Mr. 
Clones would probably be very glad of 
some help with the wounded.” 

“The wounded!” she repeated, with a 
little shudder. 

“Yes,” he said; “you'll see a good 
deal of them during the next few days, 
and it’s as well to be of use. If you'll 
take this to him,” he went on, folding up 
a note, “he’ll show you what to do. It’s 
only the making up of bandages,” he 
continued, as she held back; “the time 
left us is very short.” 

Something scornfut had come into 
his voice, though ever so faintly, and 
something compelling as well. She 
took the note when he held it out to 
her, unable, despite her will, to do any- 
thing else. As she passed the doorway 
Hussain Shah appeared on the landing 
beyond it, the folds of the turban above 
his temple stiff with blood. She paused 
an instant to hear Terrington’s greeting, 
but the greeting was in Pukhtu, which 
she did not understand. 

Had she understood, her opinion of 
Terrington’s hardness would have been 
confirmed, for no reference was made 
to the wounded man’s condition until 
he had received his orders. 

“Are vou fit for duty?” said Terring- 
ton. simply. 

“T am unhurt, sir,” replied the other 
as he saluted. 

Half an hour later every available 
man in the force was paraded in the 
courtvard of the fort. Walcot with his 
laacers in front; then, behind Terring- 
ton, the Sikhs and Dogras that could 
be spared from the fort, the guides 
bringing up the rear. The Maxim had 
been hoisted on to the roof of the east- 
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ern tower, whence it covered for a cer- 
tain distance an advance on the palace. 
In the silence the blow of a pick could 
be heard, and the falling stones from 
the last loopholes in the walls. 

Terrington sat his horse immovably, 
waiting for the signal from Afzul Singh 
which should open the gates. He was 
burning with a dull anger against the 
circumstances in which he had been 
placed, and against the folly of the men 
who had created it. He knew that in 
marching on the palace to demand the 
men who had entered it that morning 
he was imperiling the safety of his 
entire force; yet he knew, too, that sen- 
timental England would never forgive 
his sanity in declining the risk should 
any of Sir Colvin’s party happen to 
be still alive. He had no hope of their 
safety. He was too well acquainted 
with the temper in which they had been 
attacked. That he viewed with no re- 
sentment whatever. It had been a piece 
of the foulest treachery, but treachery 
was a virtue in Sar, and he was quite 
able to accept, and even to respect, alien 
standards of conduct. 

What did anger him was the stolid 
British arrogance which declined to 
make allowance for any prejudices but 
its own, and thought beneath its dig- 
nity all considerations which were not 
in the terms of its own intelligence. 

Rose Chantry watched him from the 
orderly-room window which overlooked 
the courtyard. 

She had been in the surgery helping 
Clones to make up first-aid bandages, 
but the tramp of laden men down the 
long passages, and the roll, like a soft 
volley, of grounded butts in the dust as 
the men fell in, so wrought on her 
excitement that she left her work and 
ran up the narrow twisted stairs to the 
room from which half an hour earlier 
Terrington had sent her. 

She watched him now, with her 
shoulder pressed against the yellow 
chunam wall and her head drawn back 
in order not to be seen, wondering how 
a man of his dominant authority could 
wait impassively at such a moment the 
arrangements of a subordinate. 

Her eyes, dry and hot, seemed almost 


to repudiate resentfully the tears which 
she had shed; a pulse throbbed like the 
flutter of a moth at her throat; her un- 
easy fingers seemed to crave to be 
closed, and yet when she clinched her 
fist they ached to be‘ opened. She 
longed to tear about, to give orders, to 
arouse enthusiasm. She would have 
liked to ride beside Terrington to the 
palace and carry a flag; and the thought 
of how he would regard such a proposal 
moved her not to a sense of its humor, 
but to renewed irritation with the man 
who could ride as indifferently to death 
as he would to a dinner. 

Her whole being was in disorder 
owing to the uncertainty of her hus- 
band’s fate. At the first shock and ac- 
cepted inference of his death tears had 
burst from her in the weak wretched- 
ness of bereavement, the sense of wid- 
owhood, and grief at the dying of one 
so near to her in the pride of his youth. 
It was perhaps the very nearness of 
death’s knife, the cutting off of the one 
who was one with her, who had scarcely 
gone from her arms, which gave her the 
keenest shudder. The sword which had 
been thrust through him seemed almost 
to have pricked her breast. Not that 
she feared for her own safety ; she never 
imagined that it was compromised, She 
had the supreme British scorn for her 
country’s foes, and thought it was only 
a question of policy whether Terring- 
ton with his handful of men would not 
at once burn the palace to the ground, 
carry off the Khan in chains, and ravage 
the whole country with sword and fire. 

It was death in the shadow which 
had stabbed and was gone which made 
her shiver. A thing so swift, so sudden, 
so unforeseen mocked the comfortable 
security of life. 

But with the fitting out of the expe- 
dition and speculation on the possible 
safety of those in the palace, her emo- 
tions became dreadfully perplexed. She 
had perforce to cease mourning a hus- 
band who might be still alive, and with 
the disappearance of a reason for her 
sorrow she began to wonder what had 
caused it. 

Had she cried because she loved him 
or because he was killed? She had not 
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a doubt while she thought him dead, 
but the chance of his being alive seemed 
to have altered everything. Last night 
she would have disowned indignantly 
the idea that she did not love him. She 
had accepted him as naturally in the 
order of needful things as food and 
clothing. He was her husband and so 
had everything that husbands have, did 
everything that husbands do. She had 
never thought about it as a personal 
matter. One had a husband as one had 
a cold in the head; one didn’t always 
quite know why; but having him one 
accepted him for the sort of thing he 
was. 

Lewis had taken her from a life al- 
ready wearily dull, and with every pros- 
pect of becoming duller. He had come 
suddenly into her existence—a quite un- 
looked-for excitement; and had trans- 
planted her into surroundings more ex- 
citing still; full of men, and dangers, 
and pageants and great affairs. It was 
so full indeed, that in the press of things 
to do he was a good deal crowded out. 
His work, his fresh appointments—for 
he had been tremendously in demand— 
gave him rather the air of continually 
arranging new scenes and effects in 
which she played the leading lady. 

Shg didn’t in the least so consciously 
regard him; she had not even noticed 
how much his work kept him out of the 
occasions which she most enjoyed; he 
seemed just a part of the delightful 
movement, a sort of dashing, high- 
spirited, hot-tempered, ambitious con- 
centration of it all. He was the man 
who had made it all possible for her, 
being her husband. That was how, 
gratefully, she most often thought of 
him. 

His death wrenched her by its treach- 
erous horror ; but it had put no awkward 
questions. The questions came with the 
doubt if he were dead. How much did 
she care for him? Did she care for 
him at all? Had she ever cared for 
him as a husband? Right on the heels 
of that, answering it to her astounded 
perception, came a shrinking of dis- 
gust that she had lived three years with 
a man as his wife without loving him; 
without even discovering that she did 


not love him. It was that which seared 
the tears in her eyes, and left her with 
a sense of shame and self-disdain and 
loneliness indescribable. 

It was that, too, in a curious reflected 
fashion which increased her anger at 
Terrington’s quiet indifference to the 
ways of fate. She could picture Lewis 
Chantry’s raging vehemence under a 
like provocation. 

As she watched the silent mass of 
men in the courtyard—the dull yellow 
of the field-service kit lightened by the 
gay alkalaks of the lancers, the orange 
and white of their pennons, the glisten- 
ing of the sun upon lance head and 
bayonet, the silence broken only by the 
cling of a bridoon as some impatient 
horse flung up its head—there was a 
burst of blue and red above the eastern 
tower and the Union Jack flew out above 
the fort. 

It was the signal that Afzul Singh 
had completed his defenses. Walcot 
rode back to Terrington and saluted. 
Terrington nodded. With a sparkle of 
light on their lances, the horsemen were 
in the saddle, the rifles leaped to the 
“carry,” and were swung on to the 
shoulder, cresting the infantry with the 
shimmer of steel; the gates were thrown 
open, the lancers passed through and 
extended, the Sikhs and Dogras wheeled 
outward after them in column of fours, 
followed by the guides. 

As the gates closed behind the last 
section a sharp explosion rang out, fol- 
lowed by others in quick succession. 

Rose Chantry started and stood quiv- 
ering in tense excitement; then darted 
across the room to the farther window, 
which looked toward the polo ground 
through a green fringe of chenar. 

As she reached it there was another 
rending uproar almost under her feet, 
and a tree leaped into the air from be- 
neath the window and fell with a crash- 
ing ruin of its branches toward the 
river. 

Afzul Singh was converting the 
screen of chenar into an abattis with 
disks of gun cotton, but to Rose the 
trees seemed to be falling before the 
enemy’s shells, and she ran hurriedly 
to the eastern tower to get a view of 
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the besiegers, and found there Afzul 
Singh himself, who explained her mis- 
take. 

A sand-bag revetment crowned the 
top of the tower, and the loopholes on 
either side of the Maxim were manned 
by picked shots. All were intently 
watching the occasional glimpse of color 
or gleam of steel which marked the 
progress of Terrington’s force through 
the bazaar. 

Now that the din of the detonations 
had ceased not a sound broke the 
silence ; the city lay listless and without 
a sign of life in the haze of its noon- 
tide heat. The dust arose on the heels 
of the column as it emerged from the 
bazaar and filtered through the collec- 
tion of low mud buildings beyond it. 
Clear of these, Terrington swung his 
right at once on to the river, and the 
whole of his little force could be seen 
for the first time as it extended and 
moved forward across the space of open 
ground to the east of the palace. It 
looked painfully small for its job, like 
an ant attacking a mouse, even though 
Terrington made it as imposing as he 
could without sacrificing its compact- 
ness. The ground, flat as a floor from 
the river to the foothills, gave no com- 
mand for rifle fire over the center of 
the town, and Terrington had no choice 
but to march straight at the wall which 
surrounded the Khan’s buildings, and 
chance their being defended. It was a 
dangerous piece of work, and Afzul 
Singh never lowered his glasses till the 
doubtful part of it was done. 

3ut Terrington showed at once the 
temper in which he had undertaken it. 
His cavalry wheeled to the left, leav- 
ing the front open, and, advancing, 
formed a screen which covered the 
skirts of the town. The river protected 
the other flank, and, with the guides in 
the center as reserve, the Sikhs went 
straight for the eastern gate, while the 
Dogra detachment advanced half right 
upon the palace stables Where the wall 
ran down to the river. The guards on 
the gate allowed themselves to be taken, 
the stables were occupied without re- 
sistance, and a command was thus ob- 
tained of the palace a which 
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was seen to be invitingly empty. But 
Terrington was the last man to be 
tempted by such an invitation. He had 
obtained a foothold from which to en- 
force his demands, and did not intend 
to go a step farther. 

He could not hope to carry the palace, 
filled as it doubtless was with the 
Khan’s guards. He had no guns to bat- 
ter it, but he could now, if his hand 
was forced, make life very uncomfort- 
able for those within its walls. So 
he began to parley. 

What passed was hidden by the pal- 
ace wall from the watchers on the 
tower, but after three hours of appre- 
hension they could see that the force was 
preparing to retire, and presently some 
of the Khan’s bearers appeared through 
the gateway carrying charpoys. Afzul 
Singh guessed what was on them, and 
his grave consideration made no disguise 
with Mrs. Chantry. He had no hope 
that any of those who had been trapped 
in the palace would return alive, and 
he held out none to her. 

“None come,” he said, lowering his 
glasses ; “they are all carried.” 

Terrington had requested the return 
of Sir Colvin and his escort, and, on 
the reply that they were killed, had de- 
manded their bodies. 

Mir Khan, informed by his spies that 
the fort had been loopholed, provisions 
stored, the trees leveled and every prep- 
aration made for a prolonged siege, 
foresaw with a chuckle the very immi- 
nent destruction of the British force in 
Sar, and was far too astute to hurry 
a game which was going his own way. 

So he tendered the bodies with every 
mark of respect and the most profound 
apologies for the passions of his sub- 
jects which he had been unable to keep 
under control. 

Terrington had replied, acknowledg- 
ing the arrival of the charpoys and an- 
nouncing that he was for the present 
the British representative in Sar, and 
would, on receiving instructions from 
his government, acquaint the Khan 
what reparation was demanded for the 
murder at a friendly durbar of Her 
Majesty’s Commissioner. 

The old man, when the message was 
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read to him, rubbed his foot and smiled 
with childlike craftiness. He admired 
the daring which had flung that hand- 
ful of the Sirkar’s men without an hour’s 
hesitation against his palace; admired 
it the more since it seemed to prove 
that Terrington was after all but a 
swine-headed fighter like the rest of his 
kind. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Terrineton brought back his men 
with an undiminished precaution, Mir 
Khan’s affability merely increasing his 
distrust, and Afzul Singh, his equal in 
subtlety and in knowledge of the foe, 
had prepared a sally should the force 
require assistance in getting out of the 
bazaar. Mir Khan, however, to his 
own everlasting regret, held his hand, 
so that the little expedition returned 
without a shot fired, and the gates of 
the fort were shut and barred behind it. 
Afzul Singh had been already intrusted 
with the duty of putting every alien out 
of the fort, but to prevent more securely 
the escape of information, the guards 
were strengthened, and sentries patrolled 
the entire front of the fort with orders 
to shoot any man attempting to enter 
or leave it before dawn. 

When the men were dismissed Ter- 
tington called Walcot and Dore into 
the women’s durbar hall and sent for 
Hussain Shah and Afzul Singh, who 
were the two senior native officers. 

“T should like to break the news to 
Mrs. Chantry, if I may,” said Walcot 
in the doorway. 

“The news?” inquired Terrington. 

“Of her husband’s death,” Walcot ex- 
plained. 

Terrington’s face showed a certain 
blankness of apprehension. He had for- 
gotten that there was any one in the 
fort, whose hopes or fears could be af- 
fected by the confirmation obtained of 
that morning’s tragedy. 

“Oh, certainly,” he said. 

The room was a long, gloomy one 
on the ground floor, used by Langford 
partly as an office, partly as a store. 
Bales and boxes still filled two of its 


corners, and the space in front of them 
was littered with Sir Colvin’s and the 
Chantrys’ belongings,.which were being 
removed from the residency with os- 
tentation. One dark window in the far- 
ther wall lent what dim light the room 
had, and the table at which Terrington 
seated himself was drawn somewhat 
toward it. ; 

He was writing when the two native 
officers entered, and he assigned to them 
the two seats on his right, with the 
grave, silent courtesy with which the 
East had colored so curiously his Eng- 
lish manner. Dore, nervously tired by 
the excitement of the morning, had 
dropped limply on to a bale of clothing, 
and lit a cigarette, but the two Sikhs 
sat erect and impassive beside the table. 
Clones came in to requisition some 
stores, and reported Langford to be in- 
sensible and sinking. 

“If you can spare a few moments, 
you might spend them here,” said Ter- 
rington. 

The doctor nodded, and sat down on 
a packing case beside Dore, rising again 
at once as Mrs. Chantry, followed by 
Walcot, entered the room. 

She was wearing still the frock of 
creamy lace in which she was to have 
watched the polo that afternoon. Her 
face looked listless and white and faded 
above it, like a broken flower. Her 
eyes sought Terrington’s in the dim 
room with a sort of frightened submis- 
siveness. 

“May I come in?” she said. 

“Of course,” he answered, getting 
out of his chair to hand it to her; but 
Walcot had already drawn forward a 
seat of Sari rush from the relics of the 
residency, and she dropped into it limp- 
ly, with a nod of acknowledgment to 
Terrington, amid all the crushed and 
huddled fragments of her own lost little 
home. Walcot sat down on a box be- 
side her. A tiny jade god slid down 
the pile of rugs and bowls and cush- 
ions, and lay at her feet with a severed 
arm. He had been for years the very 
dearest of her household treasures, and 
now to find him maimed and friendless 
moved in her a despondent misery 
which she had not felt at her husband’s 
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death. She hid the little broken body 
in the hollow of her hand, and sat there, 
her head bent over it, shaking with sobs. 
It was the very smallness of the grief 
that brought her tears. 

Terrington blotted the notes he had 
written and laid down his pen. . He 
made no sort of preamble—for anything 
in his manner the occasion might have 
been the most ordinary in the world. 

“T wish,” he said, “to explain my 
plans. Some of us may not come 
through the next few weeks, and I don’t 
want those who do to be saddled with 
my mistakes. So I'll enter any protest, 
to cover you in case I’m not with you at 
the finish. We leave Sar to-night.” 

Even the two dark, impassive faces 
on his right reflected the unexpected- 
ness of his announcement, and Walcot 
half arose to his feet. 

“Abandon the fort?” he exclaimed. 

“Abandon the fort and everything 
we cannot carry, and retire by the Palari 
upon Rashat,” said Terrington, quietly. 

“But I understood, if you’ll excuse 
me,” continued Walcot, trying to con- 
trol his excitement, “that all the defenses 
of the fort which we’ve been at for the 
last month were your idea.” 

“They were,” said Terrington. 

“Have you changed your mind, 
then?” asked the other, sharply. 

“No,” said Terrington, slowly, “but 
I’ve changed my position. I’ve only so 
far had to decide how to make the fort 
defensible, if it had to be defended.” 

“Yes, but,” Walcot objected, “the 
clearing of the residency, the blowing 
down of these trees—all that has taken 
place since! What’s been the object of 
that if you didn’t mean to stay?” 

“In war,” said Terrington, quietly, 
“it’s sometimes as well to keep your 
intentions from the enemy.” 

“Did Sir Colvin mean us to stay here, 
sir?” inquired Dore. 

“Yes,” said Terrington. “Sir Colvin 
intended to hold out in Sar, if anything 
went wrong, till a relieving force could 
get up here from Sampur.” 

“You absolutely disagree with him, 
then?” Walcot rapped out. 

Terrington looked at him thought- 
fully. 


“T have another point in view,” he 
said. 

“And what’s that?” snapped the 
other. 

“He was a political officer, and I am 
a soldier,” said Terrington, simply. 

Dore turned his shoulder upon Wal- 
cot, with a wrinkle of annoyance at his 
carping note. 

“Don’t you think we could hold Sar, 
sir?” he asked, with boyish eagerness 
for a stand-up fight. 

“Yes,” said Terrington, kindling sym- 
pathetically at the thought of the fight 
he, too, had longed for, “I think we just 
could, though it might be a dear thing. 
I’ve decided to clear out,’”’ he went on, 
addressing the others, ‘“because the value 
of being penned up here doesn’t impress 
me politically, and because digging us 
out of this in midwinter would mean a 
horrible waste of life. There are only 
a few hundred of us to be wiped out at 
the worst, but it might take thousands 
of the men who came to save us. These 
little sieges are often very costly 
things.” 

“T shouldn’t think our retirement will 
be very popular at home,” Clones sug- 
gested. 

“T don’t suppose it will,” said Ter- 
rington; “at home they’re rather fond 
of a siege; it makes the paper more 
interesting.” 

“And how about the intentions of the 
government, colonel?” Clones continued 
in his reasonable way; “I suppose you 
were sent up here to carry them out.” 

“No doubt,” said Terrington with his 
grave smile, “but without being told 
what its intentions were. Consequently, 
one rather seems to be here to make in- 
tentions for the government, and I’m 
very possibly making them all wrong. 
But that’s their fault for not having 
sent a better man.” 

“There’s one point, Terrington, you 
don’t seem to have considered,’ Wal- 
cot interjected ; “that you’ve got to take 
a woman over passes which even the 
natives won’t cross at this time of year.” 

“T haven’t considered it for a mo- 
ment,” said Terrington, shortly. 

Walcot’s face curdled with anger. 

“That’s hardly been the habit of Eng- 
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lishmen hitherto out here!” he ex- 
claimed. 

“T dare say not,” said Terrington, 
with dry indifference. 

Rose Chantry, with her hand still 
closed about the little broken god in her 
lap, looked up at him through the tears 
that hung across her eyes. Beyond the 
cool darkness of the entrance door, 
against the far wall of the blazing court- 
yard, she could see the row of charpoys 
with their burden of dead men, mere 
rolls of sallow dungari cloth, waiting 
till the grave being dug beside the resi- 
dency gate should be wide enough to 
hold them. It was the most dreadful 
moment of her life, when she needed 
above all to be petted and comforted into 
a sense of her importance, but the man 
who should have done it was indifferent 
even to her safety. She had already 
begun to cheer herself with the thought 
of a siege; the delicacy of her position ; 
the solicitous homage of all the men; 
her cheerful and inspiring effect upon 
them; the excitement in England, so 
intensified by the presence of a woman 
among the besieged ; the accounts of her 
in the papers, made more touching by 
her loss; and then the thrill of the relief 
—she took the relief for granted—the 
sound of the guns, the fight through 
the streets of Sar, the cheers of the 
British troops, the ardent congratula- 
tions, the soft abandonment of that mo- 
ment at the end of the suspense, and 
herself the one woman in a British 
army. And the coming home after such 
an experience; the woman of the mo- 
ment, every one wanting to meet her; 
perhaps a command from the queen. 

All her dream was shattered by Ter- 
rington’s implacable decree. She looked 
at him with despairing hate. She 
thought of the reckless sacrifices Eng- 
lishmen had made for women during 
the mutiny, and hated him the more. 
She felt sure that she could never live 
through the snows of those passes about 
which she had heard such awful stories. 
The cold would kill her; the cold always 
shriveled her up; and she had nothing 
to wear, nothing warmer than was 
wanted for an Indian winter. 

And that very morning, only a few 








hours back, as the party started for the 
durbar, she had exulted in her triumph 
over him, she whose folly had given 
everything into his hands! 

What ages it seemed since Lewis had 
swung buoyantly into his saddle, and 
Sir Colvin, ruddy and cheery, had 
waved her an “au revoir.” Now they 
were rolls of yellow dungari lying out 
there in the sun. 

In her absorption of self-pity she 
scarcely heard Capt. Walcot’s ex- 
pressions of dissent from his leader’s 
plans, which were more forcible than 
soldierly. He was seething with wrath 
at Terrington’s treatment of her, and 
Terrington, aware of his excitement, 
but quite at fault as to its cause, heard 
him with determined patience. 

“And by which pass do you mean 
to retire?” he exclaimed at last, unable 
to shake Terrington’s resolve. 

“By the Palari,” said the other. 

“The Palari!’” cried Walcot, derisive- 
ly. “Why, it’s the worst pass on this 
side of the Pamir. May I ask why 
you’ve chosen it?” 

“Have you been through the Palani 
or Darai?” Terrington inquired. 

“No.” 

“Then you can hardly appreciate why 
I’ve chosen it,” said Terrington, quiet- 
ly. “The Palari is the only one which 
we've a chance of reaching without be- 
ing cut off; it’s the only one not com- 
manded from above at this time of year, 
and Freddy Gale, holding this end of it 
at Rashat, is absolutely done for unless 
we dig him out.” 

His reasons were listened to by the 
room in absorbing silence. Then Wal- 
cot blurted out: 

“Ts this a council of war?” 

“No,” said Terrington; “it’s an op- 
portunity for protest. I wished to put 
your advice on record, but I didn’t pro- 
pose to take it.” 

Walcot thereupon declared himself 
emphatically in favor of remaining in 
Sar; Dore followed him less assertively. 
Clones gave a shrug of his shoulders. 

“It’s all one to me where I doctor 
you,” he smiled. 

Terrington turned to the two men be- 
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side him, who had sat, immovably at- 
tentive, throughout the discussion. 

“We are as the print of thy foot- 
steps,” said Afzul Singh, and Hussain 
nodded. 

Terrineton wrote for some moments, 
then read aloud his own dispositions 
and the objections which had _ been 
urged against retirement. His own 
plans and reasons were very bluntly 
outlined, but he gave the case for the 
occupation of Sar with a fullness and 
cogency that astonished its advocates, 
who did not suspect how dear the 
scheme had been to his ambition, nor 
what its abandonment had cost him. 

He handed the paper to Walcot. 

“Will you sign it?” he said. 

The best that was in the other man 
responded instinctively to such treat- 
ment. 

“You've put it a long way stronger 
than I could myself,” he said, taking 
up the pen. , 


CHAPTER VII. 


Langford came back to consciousness 
an hour before he died, and Terrington 
sat beside him to the end, writing in- 
structions to cover every detail of the 
departure while he spoke and listened 
to the dying man. Langford was a 
fine horseman and a very capable sol- 
dier, and the only one of his subordi- 
nates on whose decision Terrington 
could rely. He had left in India an 
uncompleted love affair, but he spoke 
of nothing in his last moments but the 
safety of the force. 

“You'll have to watch those Bakot 
chaps,” he murmured, “there’s no fight 
in ’em.” And again, with more diffi- 
culty: “Those beggars’ll cut you off 
at the Soragh Gul; get round by the 
Bewal road. You'll have to smash ’em 
there.” His mind was evidently away 
with the retreating troops. His grip 
tightened on Terrington’s hand. “If 
only I could go along with you, old 
man. Qh, it’s hard to come to grief at 
the first hurdle.” 

He shut his eyes with that incon- 
solable sigh, and it was his unconscious 


soul that whispered, “Give my love to 
Helen,” with the last beats of his heart. 

Terrington went on writing as Lang- 
ford’s head fell back, then he loosened 
the dead man’s fingers from his hand, 
and left the room. The sheer pressure 
of thought seemed to have squeezed 
out of him the power of feeling. 

In the women’s durbar hall he found 
Walcot and Mrs. Chantry turning over 
the litter of the residency rooms. 

Terrington had left the porterage of 
the reserve ammunition to Walcot’s ar- 
rangement, and had been expecting his 
report for half an hour. Walcot had, 
however, considered the packing of 
Mrs. Chantry’s boxes of more impor- 
tance. 

The expression of Terrington’s opin- 
ion on his preference was a good deal 
tempered by Mrs. Chantry’s presence ; 
but even so was caustic enough to burn 
itself into Walcot’s memory. 

As he left the hall without a word, 
Rose Chantry lifted an Afghan poshteen 
from the heap beside her. 

“Did you send me this?” she asked. 

It was lined with astrachan, and ex- 
quisitely embroidered, and was the most 
valuable of Terrington’s few posses- 
sions. 

“Yes,” he said, “it was the only warm 
thing I could get for you. You will 
want everything you can wear, and you 
can put that on over a good deal. There 
are some boots to come.” 

She did not know that he had sent her 
the thing of which he had most need 
himself, and his giving had about it no 
air of gallantry; but the proof that he 
had thought of her at a moment when 
he had to think of everything touched 
her far more than had Walcot’s voluble 
commiseration. 

She held out her hand to him and 
tried to speak, but her throat closed and 
her lips trembled. 

He took her hand in both of his. 

“Poor, poor thing!” he said. 

Gholas Muhammed entered with the 
long lamb-lined boots at that moment 
and laid them with a salaam in front 
of her. , 

They had been made for Terrington 
and were long enough to reach to a 
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man’s knee, and Rose, whose every 
breath at the moment compromised with 
a sob, thrust out her pretty foot beside 
them with unconscious coquetry. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Terring- 
ton, smiling; “they'll go over the others. 
You'll not find them a bit too big.” 

He lifted one, with its tassels and 
showy crimson calf, and, taking her 
wrist as if she had been a child, thrust 
her hand down through the woolly lin- 
ing which almost filled the top. 

The loose sleeve slid back to her el- 
bow against the leather edge, and as 
she looked into his face with a surprised 
compliance, something in the softness 
of the curling silken wasmth against 
her skin touched her suddenly beyond 
her power to control. She snatched 
her arm away from him, and, flinging 
herself upon the heap of curtains and 
cushions, burst into tears. 

Terrington, completely at fault, made 
no attempt to console her. He knew 
when to leave a man unhindered and to 
give a horse its head, and the instinct 
helped him with a woman’s tears. He 
stood watching her sobbing shoulders, 
and the shadows on her golden hair, 
but his thoughts, the instant they were 
freed from her, flew forward -to the 
forcing of the Soragh Gul, the double- 
headed defile on the road to Rashat, 
where he knew Mir Khan could inter- 
cept him and compel him to face an at- 
tack from three sides at once. He tried 
to compel his memory to yield some de- 
tails of the position which he might 
turn to account, for his own field- 
sketches only supplied features which 
would be useful to the enemy. 

The sinking of Rose Chantry’s sobs 
brought his mind back to the dim hall. 
He put his hand gently on her shoulder. 

“What was it, child?” he said. 

She raised her head from the crim- 
son silk, leaning toward him against 
his hand, and mopping her eyes with the 
ghost of a handkerchief. 

“Tt was the fur,” she sobbed; “it felt 
so soft.” 

The explanation explained nothing 
to Terrington—a woman never seemed 
so unreasonable to him as when she 
gave her reasons—but its incomprehen- 











sibility absolved him from attempted 
consolation. 

“Well,” he smiled, “you mustn’t cry 
again till you’re across the border, 
Hukm hai!” 

She looked up at him, leaning still 
against his hand. 

“I’m afraid of your orders,” she said, 
shyly. 

“Well, there’s another,” he went on 
with his paternal air; “you must wear 
everything warm you've got and pack 
only what you can put on later.” 

“T’ve nothing warm,” she said with 
half a sob. 

“Oh, come!” he rallied her; “then 
I’ll have to send around the men who 
are padding your doolie to pad you, 
too! How about that shooting suit of 
yours ?” 

His remembrance of it pleased her 
far more than her possession. 

“It’s not very warm,” she murmured. 

“Well, it’s a good deal warmer than 
these flimsy things,” he said, lifting the 
laces that lay around her neck; “and 
we'll turn a feather quilt into a petti- 
coat for you, cut you a boa out of the 
mess-room bearskin, and put the posh- 
teen on top of all. Mind, you'll have to 
parade in full marching order, or we'll 
leave you behind for Mir Khan to take 
care of.” 

An orderly entering with a chit at 
that moment made an end to the boyish 
talk that was meant to put fresh heart 
into her, and Terrington, after a glance 
at the scrap of paper, left her at once 
with a smile and a nod and an in- 
stant’s tightening of his fingers upon her 
shoulder. 

At sunset he read the sentences of 
the burial service over the trench beside 
the residency in which the bodies of the 
three Englishmen were laid. The dusk 
was spreading under the autumn twi- 
light, while the pale spxces of eternal 
snow beyond Rashat were veiled with 
rose in the clear heaven above the pur- 
ple ramparts of the valley, and the 
flames of the pyres on which the dead 
Hindus were burned blazed in clear 
spires of light through the increasing 
gloom. 

Rose Chantry stood next to Terring- 
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ton, in a shooting costume of golden- 
brown tweed, with a leather hunting- 
belt, a broad band of leather about the 
short skirt, brown leather boots that 
laced halfway to the knee, and a brown 
tam-’o-shanter pinned tight upon her 
curls. She hardly knew what he was 
reading as she looked across the miles 
of evening to the tinted snows, and 
heard the crackle of the funeral fires on 
either side of her. Life had been sud- 
denly changed altogether into something 
hard and glaring and stale and ugly 
like a ballroom opened to the dawn, 
and she felt to be growing hard and 
plain and matter-of-fact to match it. 

The melancholy volleys were fired 
above the grave, the level flash of 
orange light splitting the darkness like 
the sweep of a sword, for Terrington, 
well aware that he was watched, would 
omit nothing which might by its ab- 
sence suggest a desire for concealment. 
While the ostentation of the funeral was 
distracting the attention of Mir Khan’s 
spies, all the outward openings in the 
walls were being closed, so that when 
the funeral party returned to the fort 
the arrangements for immediate de- 
parture could be pushed forward with 
continued speed and in complete con- 
cealment. The twinkle of lanterns 
everywhere made the labyrinth of the 
old mud walls look as if invaded by a 
flight of fireflies. In ordered lines 
across the courtyard the bearers squat- 
ted, brown and impassive, beside their 
burdens; line after line, hour after hour, 
filing forth from the dark doorways of 
the fort, till half the space between its 
walls was full. The other half was 
covered with accouterments and bristled 
with piled arms. In the stables the lan- 
cers were removing every needless de- 
tail from their equipment, and a wisp of 
rag was twisted around any piece of 
metal from which a sound might be 
shaken. In the long gully between the 
stable and the fort stood strings of 
mules with a few sabus, snorting and 
shuffling under the loads that were be- 
ing heaped upon their backs. 

An hour after midnight the gate of 
the courtyard was thrown open, and a 
dark stream of horsemen poured silent- 


ly out and turned northeast toward the 
river. They had left their lances broken 
behind them, but took every ounce of 
food that they could carry and three 
hundred rounds a man. Hard on the 
dust of their hoofs followed the Sikhs 
and Bakot levies under Dore; the Sikhs, 
long and lithe, fine marchers and good 
fighters all of them, the Bakdt men short 
and square, very doubtful shooters and 
untried in fight, but hard hill-men, at 
home in the snow, and equal to almost 
any labor. After them came the long 
lines of mules out of the gully snorting 
and shaking their packs and harness, 
and kicking up more dust than the 
horsemen. Rose Chantry’s doolte fol- 
lowed in rear of these. It had been 
padded for her with quilts of Armak 
wool and lined with camel’s-hair cur- 
tains fastened down to keep out the 
wind, and carried a mattress of feath- 
ers, a span in depth, to save her from 
the joltings of the road. Terrington 
had literally sketched its construction 
with one hand while he wrote a dispatch 
with the other, and had himself gone 
down to the yard to explain away the 
carpenter’s difficulties. But he shook 
his head at the boxes in which Rose 
had packed what she considered ‘abso- 
lutely necessary.” 

“No good!” he said. “Even if we 
got them to the Palari we'd have to 
leave them in the snow.” 

“How many bearers have I?” Rose 
demanded. 

He looked down at her, smiling. 

“Four for the doolie and a mule for 
your baggage,” he said; “about what’s 
allowed for half a company. And 
there’s a tent for you on the mule al- 
ready.” 

“T can have some one else’s tent,” she 
exclaimed, crossly. 

“No one else has a tent,” he said, 
with the same dry smile. 

She turned from him petulantly. 

“You can leave them all behind if 
you like; I don’t care!” 

Yet she repacked submissively—with 
the help of the khansamah, whom Ter- 
rington sent to the assistance of her 
pride—what she most needed in the 
space allowed her; with a new, dull 
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kindling of anger against the man who 
could compel her so easily to obey. 
But the eager preparations in the dark- 
ness subdued her with the sense of an 
impending fate, the silent streaming 
forth of the little force into the night 
toward the day of battle and the awful 
snows, and she was gratefully reassured 
when Terrington suddenly appeared be- 
side her as the doolie drew up, and 
helped her in with a comforting pres- 
sure of the hand. 

“Sleep if you can,” he said; “we’re 
perfectly safe for the mext twelve 
hours.” 

His own beloved Guides brought up 
the rear, and he rode last with them 
out of the fort. 

For the next day and night danger 
only could threaten from direct pursuit, 
and so his place was for the present with 
the rear guard. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The position in which Terrington 
found himself requires to be explained. 

Determined to clear out of Sar, three 
ways lay before him. The valley of 
the Kotli to the south, through the Gate 
of the Great Evil, by which, with Sir 
Colvin Aire, he had come up from 
Sampur ; the Darai Pass, due east across 
the Kalawari, and then southeast into 
the Punjab, and the Palari, northeast, 
through the wild welter of ranges un- 
der the roof of the world and over plains 
of snow to the western border of 
Cashmir. 

The first, though physically far the 
easiest, was out of the question, since 
the road would be lined with hostile 
khels who could force him to fight ev- 
ery mile of the way, with the odds of 
the ground and numbers always against 
him... 

The Darai, which came next in feasi- 
bility, was approached over an open 
and exposed country, and was com- 
manded from above in its most danger- 
ous defiles. Consequently, it was by the 
Palari, the most arduous of all the 
roads between Sar and Hindustan, that 
Terrington determined to retire. 


To Rashat, which Gale was holding 
at the foot of the Palari, there were 
two roads from Sar. One, the longer, 
which Terrington had taken, led up the 
left bank of the river through gorges of 
increasing grandeur till the Soragh Gul 
was reached. There the shorter road 
from Sar joined it, and the two rose 
together to the snows. Terrington was 
forced to go the longer way because he 
could cover his retreat along it with 
a small rear guard, and because the 
shorter passed through Sar itself and 
beside the very gates of the palace; but 
he had to face the certainty of finding 
Mir Khan and his men at Soragh Gul 
in a position almost impregnable, barr- 
iitg his advance upon Rashat. There, if 
wedged between the force in front of 
him and that following him from Sar, 
he would be forced to starve or to 
surrender. 

The six hundred men under him were 
too few to be used offensively ; he could 
not squander them against odds in the 
open. If compelled to fight his way 
across the Soragh Gul, not many of 
that six hundred would find shelter in 
Rashat. By craft alone could he hope 
to reach the Palari with the foe behind 
him, and the craft that should deceive 
Mir Khan would have to be greatly 
daring. Greatly daring it was. He 
divided his force into three parts. The 
first, composed entirely of the Guides 
Cavalry Bengal Lancers, was to push 
on by forced marches to the farther side 
of the double-headed valley which 
ended in the Soragh Gul. Being 
mounted, on a fairly good road, and 
with eight hours’ start, it could reach 
this before the enemy, who was mostly 
on foot, could arrive by the shorter road 
through Bewal. Sending on a sum- 
mons to Rashat for every man_ that 
could be spared, Walcot, who com- 
manded the cavalry, had orders to wait 
the arrival of Mir Khan from Bewal, 
and then, making as much dust as pos- 
sible, to retire slowly on Rashat, fight- 
ing as determined a rear-guard action 
as he could without exposing his men, 
in order to draw Mir Khan after him 
across the Gul. It was Terrington’s 
hope that the Khan, seeing British 
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troops beyond the Gul, would imagine 
that the entire force had reached it by a 
superhuman effort, and, after a_per- 
functory search of the road toward Sar, 
would follow furiously in order to drive 
it headlong into Rashat. 

To complete the deception, the central 
portion of Terrington’s force, consisting 
of the Sikhs and Bakot levies in charge 
of the transport, were to remain con- 
cealed and not to approach the Gul till 
the Khan’s intentions became apparent ; 
and the Guides forming the rear guard 
had orders so to delay pursuit along the 
river road from Sar that the pursuers’ 
fire should not reach Mir Khan’s ears 
at the Gul for at least twelve hours af- 
ter he had reached it. 

Then if Mir Khan came to the lure, 
and followed Walcot, the Sikhs were to 
push on at full speed, seize the road 
where it crossed the Gul, and await the 
rush for safety of the enemy on finding 
that he was trapped. 

It was a scheme of extreme audacity, 
but in its audacity lay its safety. In 
splitting up his little force Terrington 
seemed to be offering it for destruction 
in detail, but the offering was of such 
effrontery that no one, and Mir Khan 
least of all, was likely to be prepared 
for it. It afforded, so far as Terring- 
ton could see, his only chance of a blow 
decisive enough to cripple for the mo- 
ment Mir Khan’s power. If it failed 
of that, the force was doomed. Yet, if 
it should fail, what else would have 
succeeded ? 

Though Terrington had urged Rose 
Chantry to rest while she could, the 
morning light was peering between the 
curtains of the doolie before sleep closed 
her eyes. She listened all night to the 
silent march, the grunts and whinny of 
the mules, the jangle of harness, the 
low-spoken orders of unseen men. And 
under it all the beat of feet in the dust, 
the quick clatter of driven hoofs, the 
dull, even tramp of armed men. 

When she awoke it was high noon, 
and her doolite was resting upon the 
ground. She pulled aside the curtain, 
and looked out upon a land unknown to 
her. The doolie stood against a clump 


-of tamarisk, but no other greenness met 


her eye in that valley of stones. The 
river bubbled somewhere beneath her 
out of sight; and, reaching to the sky, 
on either side of it stood astounding 
walls of rock, some sheer and broken 
into awful precipices, others vast shelv- 
ing slopes of shale which gave an even 
more oppressive sense of distance and 
desolation than the cliffs themselves. A 
jagged ribbon of blue sky showed be- 
tween them overhead, scarcely wider 
than the hidden bed of the river, and the 
sun blazed down into that cleft of air 
like the mouth of a furnace. 

The heat fastened with a slap upon 
her hand as she stretched it out into the 
sunlight, and the whole valley seemed 
to bend and waver in the clear vapor 
that streamed from every stone. A tittle 
green tent was pitched beside the dvohe 
under the tamarisk, but the only o-her 
sign of a camp came from the span of 
mules being driven down to the water, 
and some fifty brown blankets stretched 
between rifles and pegged down with 
bayonets, in the shade of which men 
were lying in every shape of dreamless 
sleep. They looked, even to her un- 
practiced eye, terribly few in that wil- 
derness of space. 

As she crawled out of the doolie, she 
discovered that there was a_ sentry 
posted over her and the tent, who pre- 
sented arms, much to her embarrass- 
ment, as she scrambled up from her 
knees. 

She could see no sign of her ayah, 
but in the tent she found her dressing 
things laid out .on a folding camp 
table; there was a canvas basin on a 
trestle, which was also none of hers, and 
a canvas bath on the floor. 

She questioned the sentry in her 
broken mixture of tongues about the 
ayah, but he could tell her nothing, and 
evidently had not seen a woman about 
the place. 

So, very shyly, and after cautious 
tying of the tent flap, testing of its 
skirts, and closing of its little grated 
window, she began her first toilet in 
camp, pausing, poised, to listen to every 
strange sound without, and especially 
between every splash of the water in her 
bath. 
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She was coiling her hair about her 
head before the tiny mirror in one dense 
twist, which displayed better than any 
fashionable device its golden thickness, 
when she heard the slap of the sentry’s 
hand on the stock of his rifle, and Ter- 
rington’s voice outside the tent. 

“Hope you slept,” it rang out, cheer- 
ily. “Gholam is getting us something 
to eat as soon as you're ready.” 

Rose Chantry’s head came through 
the flap of the tent, with a white arm 
and elbow molding the last roll of her 
hair. 


“Where’s my ayah?” she asked, 
plaintively. 
“T wish I knew,” said Terrington, 


handing over his horse to a sais and 
lifting his helmet. “When we started 
last night she wasn’t to be found. 
Yo ‘ll have to put up, I’m afraid, with 
Ghclam’s valeting.” 

He offered her the idea lightly, as 
though it were all part of a picnic; but 
he had ridden through the night, after 
the ayah’s flight had been discovered, 
tortured by the thought of the woman, 
sleeping in the litter in front of him, 
young, lovely, widowed and _ alone 
among six hundred men, without a sin- 
gle other of her sex to shield her from 
the coarseness and defilement of war. 

He well knew how men, pressed by 
the necessities of the field and simplified 
by the daily presence of death, reverted 
to a savage shamelessness, a sweeping 
aside of convention, not at all to their 
discredit, but of a very fearful gross- 
ness to a woman’s eyes; and he felt, con- 
templating the future of the next few 
days, almost as if he were the accom- 
plice of some iniquitous abductton. 

Rose Chantry noticed—she was learn- 
ing to notice—that Terrington had not 
been out of the saddle since he left Sar. 
A smoke of dust fell from the wrinkles 
of his tunic and breeches as he slid to 
the ground, and there were tiny fur- 
rows of dust upon his face. She no- 
ticed, too—but that needed no learning 
—how the searching, hard-browed look 
of the scout went suddenly out of his 
eyes as they fell upon her, and the lines 
about his lips relaxed. He had ridden 
forward to the hanging bridge where 


alone the river could be crossed below 
the Gul, as Walcot had sent back word 
that it would require strengthening to 
carry the transport, and he was of 
necesssity his own engineer. So he 
had missed the sleep and meal of which 
his men had partaken, and had some 
reason to look wayworn when he ap- 
peared before Rose Chantry’s tent af- 
ter thirty hours of unceasing strain. 

Yet when he reappeared, washed and 
shaven, fifteen minutes later, he seemed 
as alert as though he had but just left 
his bed. Responsibility always endued 
him with double strength. 

Gholam Muhammed could discover 
nothing better than a_ broken biscuit 
case to set the breakfast on, so Rose 
brought out the camp table from her 
tent, and improvised a tablecloth from 
a Russian towel. 

Terrington, returning to find her 
seated in the shade of the tamarisk 
making tea, looking, thanks to the close 
coils about her head, more astoundingly 
young than ever, blithe and fresh as an 
English morning, caught his breath 
with a sharper sense of her isolation. 

He seated himself on the biscuit case 
at the farther side of the table, and his 
glance traveled from her up the forbid- 
ding precipices, and back again to her 
trim figure. 

“Well!” she inquired, provokingly ; 
“you're wishing me a thousand miles 
away?” 

“T am,” he nodded. 

“You're not half grateful for your 
mercies,” she retorted; “it ought to be 
rather a change to have a woman to 
pour out tea for you before a battle!” 

“Oh, it is a change,” he smiled. 

She handed him a mug of blue and 
white enamel. ~ 

“And is there going to be a battle?” 

“Not to-day,” he said. 

“To-morrow ?” 

“Probably.” 

“And shall we all be killed?” 

“Tt’s not impossible,’ he 
gravely. 

She leaned her lips down to her own 
brimming mug, and looked across at 
him over its edge. 


said, 
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“Don’t you wish you were safe back 
in Sar?” she said. 

He shook his head, as she lifted and 
drained the mug, and set it down with 
a sigh of content. 

“I was so thirsty. Isn’t it grilling? 
Why did you make me wear these 
clothes? I can’t see much sign of the 
snows. Isn't this tinned milk horrid? 
What’s become of all the men? You 
don’t seem to have kept many to look 
after me! Will you have an egg?” 

“Please,” said Terrington to her last 
question. 

“Was that your bath and basin I 
had this morning?” she went on. 

“Tt was,” he said. 

“T don’t see why I should be clean at 
your cost,” she demurred. 

“Oh, you're not,’ he assured her; 
“vyou’re the only one in the force with 
time to be clean at all, and even you 
won’t want to wash after to-morrow.” 

“We shall all be killed, shan’t we?” 
she asked, mischievously. 

“Whether or not,” he said, dryly, “we 
shall be too cold to have much use for 
water.” 

“T can’t imagine such a condition just 
now, she answered. 

“You'll be able to when you’ve crossed 
the Palari,” said Terrington, quietly. 

She twisted her chair sideways, put 
one hand above the other across the back 
of it, and leaned her chin upon them 
both. She watched Terrington so for a 
few seconds, while he finished his egg. 
Then she asked: 

“What have you done with Capt. 
Walcot ?” 
“He's 

guard.” 

“Miles and miles away ?” 

“T hope so, by now,” he said. 

“Ts he going to fight to-day ?” 

“NO.” 


“To-morrow ? 


commanding the advance 


When we all do?” 

“Mir Khan permitting,” said Ter- 
rington, with a smile. 

“Will it be more dangerous where he 
is than where we shall be?” 

“No,” said Terringtons “rather safer. 
He'll have a line of retreat.” 

“Safer!” she echoed, with astonish- 
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ment; “then why didn’t you send me 
with him?” 

Terrington looked at her thought- 
fully, as he inverted the tin of milk 
above his mug. 

“Pure selfishness,” he said. “I 
wanted some one to pour out tea for me 
before the battles.” 

“T don’t see why you shouldn’t speak 
the truth,” she pouted. 

“IT don’t see why you should want it 
spoken if you know it so well,” he said. 

“You were afraid to send me with 
him!” she thrust out sharply. 

“Was I?” he said, cutting off the drip 
of the milk with his spoon. 

“Yes! You were afraid he’d spend 
his time with me, instead of looking 
after his men.” 

Terrington pushed the kedgeri to- 
ward her, persuasively, but she shook 
her head. 

“Do you know that Capt. Walcot is 
in love with me?” she went on. 

“How should I?” he said, helping 
himself to the dish she had declined. 

She gave a little hopeless sigh at his 
obtuseness, and a complacent tilt of the 
head. 

“‘He’s been in love with me ever since 
he came to Sar,” she asserted. 

“Has he?” said Terrington, puzzled 
by the confidence. 

“Yes,” she nodded. “You think that 
very wrong, I suppose ?” 

“Well,” he admitted, mildly, “do you 
think it very right yourself?” 

She straightened her shoulders, lift- 
ing her chin, and her grip tightened on 
the back of the chair. 

“Tt’s not a question of what I do or 
don’t think right,”” she said, with sudden 
fierceness; “it’s a question of what a 
woman’s got to be, and to put up with 
out here, if she’s tolerably good-looking. 
You think we’re just silly fools who 
laugh and chatter and let men make 
love to us. You don’t know that it’s 
just to keep things pleasant, and pre- 
vent rows for one’s husband in little 
places like Sar, where every one’s jum- 
bled together, that one does laugh, and 
chatter, and pretend not to see things, 
and seem to like things that one hates. 
You suppose, because we don’t make a 
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fuss, that we’re frivolous and empty- 
headed, and don’t think for a moment 
what a time you’d have of it if we went 
in for being anything else.” 

“No,” said Terrington, doubtfully; “I 
don’t suppose we do.” 

He was perplexed by her revelation, 
never imagining that it came of a desire 
for his good opinion, and resenting her 
careless sacrifice of another man’s secret. 
He knew nothing about women, nor 
how little they counted a loss of honor 
from the sacrifice of anything in what 
could be considered an excusing cause. 

So that he was quite unprepared 
when, with her elbow propped upon the 
chair, and turning her back upon his 
vague admission, she said in a voice un- 
controllably unsteady: 

“Oh, I know what you think of me!” 

Terrington, who neither knew what 
he thought of her, nor what she thought 
he thought of her, held his tongue, and 
Rose, with her back still toward him, 
and after a sniff at the opposite hills, 
continued less precariously : 

“Do you think it’s impossible for a 
woman to change ?” 

“Oh, surely,” he protested, smiling; 
“that’s never been urged against her.” 

“You might be serious when you 
know I am,” she said, with such a 
grieved reproach that Terrington re- 
pented his levity. “Mayn’t a woman 
learn something sometimes from things 
that happen, even though she was once 
a fool?” 

“Yes, I’m sure she may,” he assented, 
heartily; “and much quicker than a 
man.” 

She turned about toward him grate- 
fully. 

“Yes,” she sighed, “but you'll never 
believe that I shall be good for any- 
thing after what I did in Sar?” 

“Oh, shan’t I!’’ he said, cheerily. He 
finished his tea, and smiled at her with 
a new friendliness across the table. 
“Look here,” he said, “I’m going to turn 
in, and I want you to wake me in an 
hour’s time. Will you?” 

She nodded. 

“But you want more than an hour.” 

“Yes,” he said, “but I’m not going to 
get it.” He looked at his wrist. “That'll 


be on the stroke of three. 
watch ?” 

She held hers to her ear. 

“It’s stopped,” she said. 

He unfastened his from his wrist, and 
handed it to her. 

“Wouldn’t you like a sleep yourself,” 
he suggested. 

“Oh, no!” she said. 

He threw himself down in the shade 
of the tamarisk, and, leaning on his el- 
bow, glanced at her for a moment doubt- 
fully. 

“It’s only to be an hour,” he reminded 
her; “not what you think I want.” 

“You’re going to be called at three,” 
she said, precisely. 

He smiled at her little air of responsi- 
bility as he laid his head down upon his 
arm, and she, seeing that he had noth- 
ing on which to rest it, got up quickly 
and fetched him a pillow from her 
doolie. 

“Why didn’t you ask me for it?” she 
said, reproachfully. 

He took it from 
smile. 

“I’m so unused to the luxury of being 
looked after by a lady.” 

But he gave her hand a clasp which 
meant a good deal more to it than grati- 
tude. 

Rose Chantry sat almost motionless 
during the hour which followed, in that 
happy sort of preoccupation which is 
outside of time. She had strapped on 
Terrington’s watch, to feel the loose 
shackle of it about her thin wrist, and 
looked now and again at its face, with 
startled consciousness, unaware whether 
minutes or hours had gone by since her 
last inspection. 

The valley lay oppressively silent in 
the fierce heat. The mirage had eaten 
up its northern end, and the close-set 
precipices had melted into an open space 
of air, which showed, with the strangest 
effect of disappearance, nothing beyond. 

Thin blue threads of smoke stretched 
up to heaven from the forsaken camp 
fires, and the mules which had come 
back from watering floundered in the 
dust; but nothing else seemed to move 
between those walls of stone except the 
ceaseless waver of the heated air. 


You’ve got a 


her with another 














Terrington slept without stirring; his 
lips set as firmly as when he was awake, 
his lids closed like a mask in bronze, as 
if rather with determination than from 
drowsiness. 

Rose could not help comparing the 
strong, guarded look of his sleeping 
face with the flaccid abandonment of 
Lewis Chantry’s, who always slumbered 
with his mouth open and his eyelids half 
apart. 

At three she leaned over and put her 
finger upon his arm, and his eyes opened 
quiet and wide awake, as though she 
had touched the spring of his conscious- 
ness. 

He arose at once, whistled for his 
norse, was in the saddle three minutes 
later, and riding, a solitary figure, up the 
gray road of the stony valley toward the 
bridge. 

Rose Chantry watched till the undu- 
lating outlines of both horse and rider 
were dissolved in the distorting glare, 
with a feeling in her heart which no 
man before had ever brought there. 


CHAPTER IX. 


An hour later Terrington returned, 
and the march recommenced. The 
bridge had been strengthened, but even 
so it looked perilous enough, and Rose, 
after seeing one of the mules lurch over 
and burst to a pulp on the rocks beneath, 
preferred to walk across, with a rope 
about her, than to be carried in the 
doolie. 

Afterward she fell asleep, and was 
only awakened when Terrington drew 
aside the curtain and told her that it was 
time for dinner. The doolie was on the 
ground again, but the night was black 
about it, and a cold air seemed to be 
pouring down out of the sky. 

Rose shivered as she pushed the cur- 
tains aside and stepped out into the 
darkness. Spaces of pitchy gloom on 
either side of her, and a sparkling rib- 
bon of stars overhead showed the force 
to be still in the defile, but something 
ghostlike and pale seemed to come be- 
tween the stony blackness and the stars. 
It was the light of the snows. 
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A few yards beyond the doolie a fire 
flickered, over which Gholam was lean- 
ing, peering into a pot; and farther off 
some score of camp fires pierced the 
darkness with clear, pointed cones of 
flame. 

As she came into the circle of the fire- 
light, Terrington appeared beside her, 
the poshteen in his hand. 

“Sleep well?” he asked, as he helped 
her arms into it, and turning her around 
toward him by the collar, buttoned the 
frogs across her chest, as though she 
were a child. 

“It fits you proper!” he proclaimed, 
surveying her at arm’s length. 

She smiled at his motherly vigilance, 
but felt with keen happiness its protect- 
ive care. He made her feel so com- 
pletely in his charge that had he given 
her a kiss as he buttoned her coat it 
would have seemed no more than she 
had been accustomed to from others 
who had dressed her. 

He drew a stool for her to the fire, re- 
counted the humorous mischances of the 
journey while she had been asleep, and 
jested over the ingredients in the stew 
which Gholam was making them. 

The frank fraternity in his manner in- 
creased her sense of a girlhood which 
had come back to her. She sat, listen- 
ing to his talk, with the smiling happy- 
serious air of youth. And they ate to- 
gether of the stew with great relish, de- 
spite the suggestions he proposed to find 
in its bones. And when they had fin- 
ished the modest little dinner, Terring- 
ton spread a rug beside the fire, and 
they sat close to the red verge of it, for 
comfort of the warmth; Rose, resting on 
her wrist, with her feet tucked under 
her, girlishly erect, and with the big 
collar of the poshteen turned up about 
her ears, but Terrington, at greater ease, 
leaning upon his elbow, with his body 
bent toward the flames. 

Rose, however, did not have him alto- 
gether to herself. The approach of ac- 
tion was signaled by a succession of or- 
derlies, for whom brief notes had to be 
written, and Hussain Shah arrived later 
for a consultation. 

Still, despite its interruptions, the time 
seemed to her the most delightful she 
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had ever spent. She was tasting for the 
first time what it meant to feel. 

The blazing fire pushed the night back 
from a brief circle about them, and, 
when the flame fell, the darkness seemed 
to leap forward like.a black thing with 
wings, trying to spring from behind 
upon their shoulders. 

In the darkness was the unknown 
morrow, and death, and the blood and 
horror of battle; and in the firelight just 
the man and herself; the man who was 
showing her a new unknown kind of 
manliness, and herself, with all her mar- 
ried days and ways forgot, listening like 
a girl to her first discovery in heroes. 

“Time to turn in,’ said Terrington, 
as he came back out of the darkness on 
parting from Hussain. ‘“‘We start at 
two; and no one can say when we sleep 
again, so do all you know. [I'll see if 
your doolie is ready.” 

She turned out one little hand to the 
flame with a shiver. 

“Oh, I can’t leave the fire,” she said. 
“Mayn't I sleep here?” 

He looked at her with the air of con- 
sidering her request as a reasonable 
proposition. 

“T don’t see why you shouldn’t,” he 
said; “I’ll fetch your blankets.” 

He fetched the mattress as well, and 
the boots he had given her, which he 
happened to find inside the doolie. 

“You must wear these,” he sdid, “if 
you sleep out.” 

She took them from him with a sigh 
of submission, sat down upon the mat- 
tress and prepared to pull them on. 

“Don’t put your hand into them,” he 
said, warningly. 

She opened her eyes in question. 

“It may make you cry,” he smiled. 

She repaid his memory with a glance 
of pleased surprise, and shook her head 
softly. 

“Not now!” she said. 

She held up the boot toward him, and 
thrust her arm down into its depths. 

“So warm,” she purred. 

She covered her shyness in pulling 
them on before him with the pretense 
that they were much too tight. 

Terrington smiled at her efforts. 


“T’m afraid you'll grow out of them 
very soon,” he said. 

Then he tucked her in under the blan- 
kets, and, wrapping himself in his cloak, 
lay down beside her. She risked the 
comfort in which he had arranged her to 
stretch out a small white hand to him to 
say good-night; and he held it long 
enough to express to her the subtle new- 
ness and nearness in their common 
knowledge that such a night might 
mean. 

Rose seemed only to have just ceased 
to watch the changing color of the flame 
on Terrington’s face when a hand was 
laid on her shoulder, and his voice spoke 
in her ear, She jumped up, dreaming 
of battles, so stiff that she would have 
fafen but for the arm which he put 
under hers. The doolie suddenly ap- 
peared out of the darkness, he helped 
her in, bade her good-by with a clasp 
of the hand, dropped a sharp order to 
the sentry who strode beside her, and 
was gone. The bearers moved off at a 
quick amble, and when they halted she 
knew she was among men. The night 
was still of an impenetrable black, and 
she could see nothing between her cur- 
tains, but she heard in the silence the 
shuffle of feet, and the grunted “Huh!” 
of the Bakét men as they fell in, half 
awake, and hitched up their accouter- 
ments. 

Then, with a whisper, the jampants 
moved on, and to the swinging to and 
fro of the doolie, she fell asleep. 


CHAPTER X. 


Rose awoke to a sense of excitement 
which pierced her sleep. 

“Tell him they’re right down here in 
front of us,” she heard Dore’s voice, in 
a hard whisper. ‘And take that doolie 
back,” he added, angrily. 

The doolie spun around, but before it 
was gone a hundred yards, Rose stopped 
the bearers. 

The morning was cold, gray and very 
still, just after dawn. A white, wet mist 
had come down upon the hills, and hung 
from cliff to cliff like a ceiling cloth 
across the valley. Ahead, laid out be- 
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hind bowlders of blue-gray _ stone, 
she could see’ the yellowish, attenuated 
line of Dore’s Sikhs, spread like a fan 
on either side of the road. 

A runner, naked but for his loin-cloth, 
and throwing up the dust from the soles 
of his feet, went by toward the front, 
coming back somewhat less hurriedly 
ten minutes later. 

There was no further sound or sign 
of life for half an hour, and then Ter- 
rington, with an orderly, came in view 
around the bend of the road, riding 
slowly. He stopped, with a smile of 
wonder, where Rose was sitting on a 
stone before her doolie at the side of 
the road. 

“However did you get here?” he 
asked. 

“Mr. Dore sent me back,” she pouted. 

“Sent you back!’ he echoed. “I 
should think he did.’ 

She came up to his horse’s shoulder, 
and, with a ‘“‘Good-morning,” offered 
him her hand. 

“Ts it going to be a fight ?” 
as he took it. 

“It is,’ he answered, “and you’re in 
front of the firing line. You must wait 
here till I return to you.” 

She stood back demurely, with her 
hands behind her, and he rode on with 
some injunction to her sentry which she 
did not understand. 

Te was met, she saw, by Dore near 
the line of skirmishers, and in obedience 
to some command the section on either 
side of the road turned outward and be- 
gan to creep up the steep sides of the 
valley, taking cover, when they halted, 
so effectively that not a man was to be 
seen. 

Just as the last of them had disap- 
peared a rifle rang out, faintly, far 
ahead. 

Rose, who had not taken her eyes 
from Terrington, stiffened at the sound, 
and stood tensely listening with an ear 
toward it. 

She had to wait a full five minutes 
till the shot was repeated, but hard upon 
that followed the soft rattle of a fusil- 
lade. Though it sounded vague and dull 
as the patter of rain on water, she knew 
it at once for what it was, and started 


she asked, 


forward eagerly toward it along the 
road. 

The sentry, mindful of Terrington’s 
injunction, tried to stop her, but she or- 
dered him to stand aside with such im- 
perious authority that he gave way, and 
Rose went on toward the spot where 
Terrington was posted above the road 
with his glasses raised. He was so ab- 
sorbed in the scene they gave him that 
he did not hear Mrs. Chantry’s approach, 
and was only aware of her presence be- 
side him when he turned to search for 
the Sikhs upon the hill. 

He lowered his glasses sharply and 
faced her with a frown. 

“T told you to wait for me,” he said, 
reprovingly. 

“I know,” she murmured, “but I 
couldn’t. I’m no good at waiting.” 
Then, as this information brought no 
softening to his eyes, she added, de- 
fiantly: “I don’t see why you should 
treat me as achild. I don’t intend to be 
kept out of danger.” 

“There’s no danger here to keep you 
out of,” said Terrington, “except the 
danger of your being seen.” His eyes 
took in her troubled face, and his man- 
ner changed suddenly to a reasoning 
gentleness. “You see, the fight’s right 
away over there, beyond the Gul. Mir 
Khan’s pushing Walcot back on Rashat, 
and we hope he thinks he’s got us all. 
We're hiding here, in case he sends any 
one to look for us along the road to Sar, 
and the game would be up if he spotted 
us.” 

He helped her up on to a stone, which 
gave her a view over the low ridge in 
front of them, and handed her his 
glasses. Then, as she did not know how 
to use them, he turned her around to 
him, and fitted them to her eyes, and 
standing behind her with his hands over 
her shoulders, shifted the lens till they 
suited her sight. 

The mists had lifted, and she could 
see without assistance the entrance to 
the double-headed valley, where the 
gorge which brought the road from Be- 
wal joined that from Sar. Beyond 
their junction was the famous Gul, 
showing as a dark cleft across the val- 
ley, and, again beyond that the hills 
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closed in about a defile more forbidding 
than that through which they had come. 

Here and there across the throat of 
it, like tufts of bog cotton, burst little 
white puffs of smoke, where Walcot’s 
men were holding back Mir Khan’s re- 
connoissance. The force they covered 
was so well concealed that even the glass 
revealed no sign of it, but the Khan’s 
advance could be traced in specks and 
streaks of whitish yellow climbing out 
of the Gul, which Walcot had made but 
a feint of defending, and creeping dis- 
persedly toward the puffs of smoke. 

Down the valley toward Bewal the 
Khan’s main body could be made out. 
Dark masses of men divided by varying 
spaces, and mingling in the distance 
with driven flocks and herds. The dull 
morning glimmer of steel wavered over 
it like the light upon a spider’s web. 

Near the center was a body of horse- 
men tailing out along the road, which 
made a gay tendril of color even at that 
leaden hour. It was the Khan’s body- 
guard in purple and fawn and gold. 

As Rose Chantry moved the glasses 
from end to end of the enemy’s column, 
her certainty of a safe return to India 
collapsed utterly. 

She looked around at Terrington, ex- 
pecting to see the same despair on his 
face that had seized upon her heart, but 
he was watching Mir Khan’s advance 
with an unaltered countenance. 

“Oh, Capt. Terrington!” she cried, 
hopelessly; “there are thousands of 
them; they'll eat us up!” 

He put a hand under each of her el- 
bows and lifted her down from the 
stone. 

“Well!” he said, smiling, “we’re go- 
ing to play the dickens with their diges- 
tion.” 

They walked down to the road where 
Dore was standing with Terrington’s 
mare. 

“You need send back word of noth- 
ing,” said Terrington, “we overlook 
your position. Keep your men where 
they are, no matter what force may pass 
you, and don’t fire a shot till you get the 
signal.” 

This laying of a line of fire across the 
neck of the defile had been Terrington’s 


last piece of daring, to cover the chance 
of Mir Khan’s detaching a force, to 
search the Sar road, strong enough to 
pen the British troops in the defile and 
prevent their issuing to fall upon the 
flank of the men engaging Walcot be- 
yond the Gul. 

Terrington realized the possibility of 
such a move on seeing the size of the 
force which the Khan had so unexpect- 
edly collected, and added at once this 
risk the more to the many he was taking 
in order to make the enemy’s defeat suf- 
ficiently disastrous to deter him for a 
few hours from pursuit. 

He nodded a farewell to Dore, lifted 
Rose into the saddle, and walked back 
beside her. 

She leaned forward to pat the mare’s 
neck and get a side view of his face. 

“Are you awfully excited ?” she asked, 
shyly. 

Ilis thoughtful eyes came around to 
hex. 

“Awfully!” he said, smiling. 

He signed to the doolie to follow 
them, and led the way back along the 
road which rose slowly for about a mile. 
There was nowhere any sign of life, and 
the fight and the scene behind them 
seemed suddenly to have passed out of 
being. ‘ 

They went a little way in silence, and 
then Rose Chantry said, gravely: 

“Capt. Terrington, do you really think 
we shall beat them?” 

He put a hand on the saddle behind 
her. 

“Are you afraid, child?” he asked. 

She nodded pensively. 

“T can’t help it,” she broke out, with 
a sort of petulance; “I do so love being 
alive; and I’ve had so little of it; only 
just the last few years.” 

He looked up into her face, with its 
gay air of beauty softened and sobered 
by the thought of death. 

“Yes,” he said, “I understand.” 

She searched his expression doubt- 
fully. 

“Only for me?” she questioned. 

“Oh, I’m not a lovely woman,” he 
smiled. 

“Who told you that J was?’ she 
asked him. 
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“Ah! I’ve found it out for myself,” 
he sighed. 

“Have you?” she said, without con- 
viction. “And aren’t you afraid to die?” 

“A man has to be afraid of other 
things more,” he told her, quietly. 

A sharp turn of the road brought 
them suddenly into the Dogra’s camp. 
Though no fires were burning, the men 
were around their cooking-pots finishing 
a meal; food and sleep, in Terrington’s 
conception going halfway always to- 
ward winning a fight. 

He lifted Rose out of the saddle, 
asked her if she was equal to a climb, 
and together they clambered up the 
ridge of shale on the north of the val- 
ley at the head of which Hussain Shah 
had his post of observation. 

The track was steep and the stones 
slippery, so that for most of the way 
Rose’s hand was in his, and when they 
came to a spot where the shale slope was 
half afloat in water, he stooped, with 
the remark that he must carry her, and 
lifted her on his arm; setting her feet 
down, an instant later, upon a rock, in 
order to seat her for greater ease upon 
his shoulder. 

She sat erect, with one hand under 
his chin, rejoicing in the air of mastery 
that never thought to ask her leave, and 
in his strength, which was more severely 
tried than she suspected by the shifting 
stone and slush. 

Hussain’s post overlooked the ridge 
where Dore was lying, and commanded 
a-view of the valley toward Bewal; but 
the eastern trend of the road hid Wal- 
cot’s doings beyond the Gul. 

Hussain at once began an elaborate 
explanation in Pukhtu, Terrington nod- 
ding his head and following the indica- 
tions of the other’s hands, but Rose 
could not tell by any outward sign how 
the recital affected him. He turned to 
her when it ended, and told her they 
were going higher for a wider view. She 
pleaded to go with him, but he merely 
shook his head, smiling at the chaos of 
rocks above them, over which a goat 
only could go in safety. 

Rose sat herself down in a corner of 
the sangar opposite the three signalers, 
and watched Terrington and Hussain 


haul themselves up the scarp, taking 
cover as warily as though they were 
stalking sambur, yet never hesitating 
nor halting for an instant, the Risaldar 
a length in front, and Terrington swing- 
ing hand and foot after him in absolute 
accord, 

They disappeared behind a buttress, 
and Rose fell to watching the signalers, 
two bronzed and splendid Sepoys and a 
havildar of the Guides, whose blue and 
white flag slapped ceaselessly in the 
air. 

Far away upon a spur above the road 
by which they had come she could make 
out the flutter of an answering signal, 
and, while she tried to follow it, sud- 
denly a star of light winked like a sunlit 
window on the hillside far down the 
defile. 

It stirred the little group like the fall 
of a sheli. The havildar thrust his pa- 
per and vencil on the unoccupied Sepoy, 
hoisted t: eliograph over his shoul- 
der, and scrambled out of the sangar 
with his head turning as he went for a 
glimpse of the unexpected sun. He had 
his tripod settled, and an answering 
shaft of light was flying from his mirror 
down the valley before the flag had 
ceased its flapping behind him, but not 
before the nearer station had also found 
the sunlight and set a second star in the 
gray sameness of the hills. The flag 
fell, the click of the mirror took up the 
speech of its shaken folds, and dazzling 
lances of sunlight flung from ten miles 
away began tilting with the lashes of 
Rose Chantry’s eyes. She was so ab- 
sorbed by the strangeness of their silent 
language, that she was startled to find 
that Terrington had dropped alone and 
unnoticed from the rocks above her, and 
was scribbling a message which he 
handed as he finished it to the havildar. 

He stood watching intently the an- 
swering flashes, twice prompting the 
reader when he was at fault. ‘Rose, 
conscious of a certain, still determina- 
tion which had come into his manner, 
went over and stood beside him. 

“Has anything happened?” she 
asked, as the answer to his order spar- 
kled in the air. 

He wrote a second message before 
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replying; then he put his hand in her 
arm, and walked her back to the sangar. 

“Yes,” he said; “Mir Khan is proving 
himself to be a good soldier. He’s go- 
ing to take no risks.” 

“Are you taking any?” she asked. 

“Oh, yes!” he smiled; “I’m taking 
them all. That’s the worst of being the 
weaker side.” 

He stopped, and looked out again 
over the Bewal valley, where the en- 
emy’s forces could be seen dividing in 
the form of a Y, one arm leading toward 
the Soragh Gul and the other toward 
the entrance of the Sar defile, where 
Dore was lying. 

“He’s coming this way?” 
gested. 

“Yes,” he assented, “he’s coming this 
way—half of him. He’s either found 
out our little game, or he’s going to 
make sure we're not playin: it. So 
we've got to fight him here.” 

“Is that worse fcr us?” csh- ‘nquired, 
anxiously. 

He nodded. 

*“‘And who’s over there?” she asked, 
with a tilt of her head toward the dis- 
tant hills. 

“Subadar Afzul Singh and_ the 
Guides,” he said; “but, thanks to Mir 
Khan, they can move up now, which is 
a point to us. And now we must go 
down to lunch.” 

It was all so evidently the playing of 
a game to him, though the stakes were 
life and death, that she was infected 
for the moment by his incentive to the 
forgetfulness of her own fears, and 
asked eagerly of Afzul’s march as they 
went down the hill together. 

Terrington expected the Guides in 
three hours, and though he had no fear 
of being unable to hold out until they 
joined him, it was a question if he could 
delay his counter attack so long with- 
out rendering Dore’s position too pre- 
carious. Everything would depend on 
the pace at which the enemy advanced 
and the force employed for his first 
attack. 

When they came again to the water, 
Terrington kneeled down without a 
word, and Rose seated herself with a 
laugh upon his shoulder. 


she sug- 


But he did not set her down when the 
wet space was crossed, but carried her 
on to the little green tent which Gholam 
had pitched above the road, laughing to 
her protests that it was one of the dis- 
advantages of being so light that people 
would insist on carrying her. 

The signal which had dropped from 
the ridge had set all the camp in motion. 

Men were building sangars; boxes 
of ammunition were being unloaded 
from mules and carried up the hill; all 
signs of a camp had disappeared, and 
the transport was slowly toiling back by 
the way it had come. 

Rose declared herself to be too ex- 
cited to eat, but Terrington insisted on 
her finishing what he thought sufficient, 
and set her an example in appetite in 
spite of numerous interruptions. 

No one could say, he reminded her, 
where or of what their next meal might 
be. 

Then he found her a place from 
which she could see, as she insisted, the 
progress of the fight in the greatest 
safety, posted her doolie with its bear- 
ers behind, and left the faithful Gholam 
in charge of her. 

“T mayn’t see you again,” he said, 
taking her hand, “but word will be sent 
to him, and you must do as he tells you, 
as we may have to make a dash to get 
over to the Gul.” 

“And if we’re 
back ?” she asked. 

He shook his head. 

“Tf we’re beaten we shall die here,” 
he said, quietly. 

She held out her other hand to him. 

“T’m not afraid now,” she said, under 
her breath. 

An hour of anxious waiting followed, 
then the enemy’s scouts began to appear 
on the road in the gap of the ridge that 
Dore was holding. 

As the ridge offered them no advan- 
tages, and the searching of it entailed 
exposure, they kept to the lower ground 
and came on slowly on either side of 
the road. An advance guard followed, 
and then a body of horsemen, the valley 
growing slowly brown with them. 

They halted with evident suspicion 
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of Terrington’s tactics, but came on 
again, reassured by the safety of the 
scouts, who were within a few yards of 
the lower sangars, before, following 
the signal stammer of the Maxim from 
the road, fire opened from the whole 
line at once upon the packed mass in the 
valley. 

The result should have been dis- 
astrous to the attackers had the shootin 
been even fairly accurate, which unf 
tunately it was not. The Dogras in- 
cluded a very small proportion of marks- 
men, and the Bakdét men had not out- 
lived their remembrance of the match- 
lock, and probably fired over the heads 
of everything. Some score of the scouts 
were turned over, and a few men and 
horses fell in the main body, chiefly to 
the Maxim. The remainder scampered 
for cover in all directions, followed by 
an independent fusillade which did very 
little harm. At the sound of the firing, 
reinforcements bevan to pour through 
the gap above which the Sikhs lay, si- 
lent but excited spectators, and in a very 
short time the attack was more cau- 
tiously renewed. 

The high ground which Terrington 
was holding on either wing converged 
forward from his center, so that the 
Saris in trying to force the road found 
themselves exposed to a crescent of fire, 
and after a vain attempt to rush the 
Maxim, fell back, and by creeping up 
the sides of the valley began a move- 
ment to outflank him from above. 

For this they only needed time to be 
successful, as the defenders’ line was al- 
ready stretched beyond the limits of 
safety, and Terrington watched with 
varying anxiety the progress of this 
movement, the gathering mass of the 
enemy on the road beneath him, and the 
slow closing up of the Guides in his 
rear. 

He gained some time by a sortie from 
either flank, cutting off the men who 
were climbing above him, but this only 
forced them to make a wider circuit and 
postponed their eventual success. He 
returned from this sally, a smoking car- 
bine in his hand, his face smeared with 
heat and dust, and a bullet hole throuch 
his helmet, to find Rose standing in the 
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sangar which he had quitted, watching 
him with proud admiration. 

The enemy’s center was following the 
sortie back with every rifle that could 
bear upon it, and bullets were striking 
in front of the sangar and flying over 
it like brazen-winged bees. Two or 
three men had been hit, and Terrington 
stooped to lift one of them into safety 
before he could speak to Rose. 

“Go back!” he said, almost angrily. 
“What are you doing here?” 

“T shan’t!” she returned, 
“I’m going to be with you.” 

Terrington turned to direct the car- 
rying of the wounded down to the road, 
then he put his hand upon her shoulder 
and said quietly: 

“Go back, please, for my sake, to the 
doolie; we’re all going forward in a few 
minutes.” 

Gholam, who had been standing be- 
side her, with an expression of absolute 
impotence, turned toward Terrington, 
gave a little jump and clapped his hand 
to his elbow. 

“Are you hit?” said Terrington. 

The man withdrew his hand, looked 
at it, all smeared with blood, and 
salaamed. 

“The sahib’s servant has the honor,” 
he replied, gravely. 

Terrington placed himself more com- 
pletely between Rose and the enemy’s 
fire. 

“Take him down, dear, will you, and 
tie him up?” he said. 

The little endearing word moved her 
nore than the command. 

“Come!”’ she said, as though it were 
rather the servant than herself that was 
responsible for the trouble, and walked 
straight down to the doolie. 

The enemy le another dash 


defiantly. 


had made 
on the center after the sortie, and as it 
was driven back the signal was given 
Dore for which he had so eagerly been 
waiting, Terrington’s hand having been 
forced by the increasing number of the 
enemy in front of him, the Guides being 
still a long way to the rear. 

A bugle call replied to the signal, and 
Dore’s men opened fire instantly on the 
crowded road beneath them. 

The Saris turned at the sound, to fnd 
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themselves penned between two lines of 
fire and the precipices of the defile. 

It was little wonder that panic seized 
them; the long-deferred disclosure of 
the trap adding to their apprehensions. 
Those nearest Dore’s ridge dashed for 
the gap without an attempt at resistance, 
and those in front, seeing their supports 
in flight, fell back, firing wildly in both 
directions. 

The Bakét men finding the foe in re- 
treat began to shoot with more effect, 
but Terrington, trusting rather to their 
knives for slaughter and feeling that the 
decisive moment was come, signaled to 
the Guides, still three miles away, to 
press forward, and ordered a general 
advance. 

The Dogras, being on the lower 
ground, were the first to get within 
thrusting distance, and closed on a terri- 
fied huddle of men swinging this way 
and that in frenzied efforts to escape 
like a frightened flock of sheep, and cry- 
ing out for mercy from the bayonets 
that pierced them from behind. The 
mercy meted out to them was ‘the mercy 
of the durbar—a swift end, and the 
scorn of born fighters in their ears; and, 
as the Bakot levies descended with their 
crooked knives upon the scurrying 
flanks, the Saris flung away their arms 
and fought with each other to escape 
the avengers. 

Terrington stopped the pursuit with 
the utmost difficulty as it came under 
the fire which Dore was pouring upon 
the fugitives, and sent volley after volley 
with deadly effect into the maddened 
wedge of men penned in the gap. It 
was absolute butchery, and the strug- 
gling men fell to the bullets in sheaves 
across the road, the life blown out of 
them at three hundred paces. 

The Sikhs continued to fire despite 
Terrington’s attempt to stop them so 
long as any of the flying mob remained 
beneath them, and then, scampering over 
to the other side of the ridge, opened on 
the runaways as they emerged from the 
defile. 

Terrington pushed the Dogras for- 
ward into the gap as soon as the bullets 
of the Sikhs had ceased to search it, and 
discovered at once, in spite of his ad- 


vantage, the greatness of the task in 
front of him. 

Mir Khan, realizing from the sound 
of battle in the defile the trick which 
had been played him, was throwing for- 
ward every man he could spare to shut 
Terrington within it till he could ex- 
tricate the force which Walcot had skill- 
fully drawn after him up the road to 
Rashat. 

Terrington gathered at a glance that 
the disorder which the flight of the 
panic-stricken Saris was creating in the 
ranks of the reinforcements, offered him 
the one chance of getting his transport 
out of the defile and of holding a fight- 
ing position on the ground beyond it. 

So, though the Guides were not yet 
in sight, and his force utterly inadequate 
to the task before it, he pressed on upon 
the heels of the fugitives which were 
blinding the enemy’s front, in order to 
give Dore’s men on the south of the 
road an opening to descend from the 
ridge and crumple the broken flank back 
upon the center. So soon as he saw that 
the Sikhs were in motion he pushed the 
Dogras forward in the center to main- 
tain touch with them, and cover the 
egress of his transport from the defile, 
taking the Bakét men along himself to 
prevent an enveloping movement on the 
other flank. This, the extreme richt, 
was the weak point in his advance, since 
he had not sufficient’ men for an ex- 
tension to gain the support of the hill- 
side, and the enemy’s line was long 
enough to overlap him, and by passing 
around his right, to force him off the 
road and close the entrance to the defile 
behind him while the Guides were still 
within it. This was the critical hour of 
the day, for Mir Khan, who had hurried 
back from the Gul to direct the attack, 
at once realized his advantage, and leav- 
ing his right to take care of itself, 
swung all his horsemen around to the 
other wing, and sent them dismounted 
clambering over the farther slopes of 
the valley, while he himself advanced 
against Terrington in front. Sending 
word to the half of Dore’s force, which 
still lined the ridge on the north of the 
gap, to get still higher up the hill and 
threaten in turn to outflank the enemy’s 
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flankers, Terrington set himself to hold 
the half-trained Bakét levies in a posi- 
tion which would have tried the morale 
of the best disciplined troops. 

In this, without the special help of 
Heaven, he certainly would not have 
succeeded, since in order to keep his 
men together he had to expose himself 
in a fashion that should have brought 
death to him twenty times in the day. 

Rose Chantry who, with the rest of 
the transport, had been hurried through 
the gap and left to find what cover they 
could in the open ground beyond it, 
watched him through her glasses, stand- 
ing erect among the men who were 
crawling and slithering at his feet, with 
a growing wonderment of appreciation 
for the manner of man he was. She saw 
him pounce upon one skulker who was 
trying to slink away, lift him like a dog 
by the neck to his full length, march 
him forward in the face of the bullets, 
and fling him down again in the firing 
line. 

The charmed life which he seemed 
to wear had its effect at last upon the 
superstitions of the men he was leading, 
and a fatalist spirit took the place of 
their fears. This improved their pluck 
if it did not mend their shooting; yet 
Terrington was compelled none the less 
to retire them, leaving his dead and 
badly wounded behind him, as the 
enemy’s flankers had worked around far 
enough to enfilade him. He was thus 
compelled to fall back slowly for the 
better part of a mile, until his supports 
became entangled with the head of the 
transport column. This caused the 
officer in charge of the transport to at- 
tempt an immediate withdrawal, for- 
getting that the ground over which they 
had reached their present cover was now 
swept by the bullets which were passing 
over Terrington’s head. The first two 
mules to emerge from the shelter of the 
rocks fell dead with their driver, and 
the significance of the little spirts of 
dust that barred the way was brought 
horre to those that followed. The head 
of the column halted, the rest of it con- 
tinued to advance, the mules becoming 
jammed into a huddled mass. Rose 
Chantry’s bearers had picked her up 


when the retirement was ordered, and 
when it ceased and the crowding beasts 
began to accumulate around the doolie 
she put her head through the curtains 
and asked Gholam what had happened. 
He explained apologetically that the 
leaders of the transport were smitten 
with great fear. 

“Go on,” she shouted to her bearers, 
“and show them the way.” 

Gholam interpreted the order and the 
jampanis had shuffled timorously along 
for a few paces, when the enemy’s flank- 
ers came in view of the disordered 
transport and with cries of triumph be- 
gan to shoot down into it from the hill. 

One of the jampanis was hit in the 
first fusillade, and, another dropping 
with fright, the doolie came with a crash 
to the ground, and Rose scrambled out 
of it, her teeth set and a little revolver in 
her hand, to face what would probably 
have proved the closing scene of the 
day’s fight, had not, at that moment, the 
leading company of the Guides emerged 
from the defile. 

They had come for three miles at the 
double and had no breath for shouting, 
but they extended with parade precision, 
and went straight for the scattered 
sharpshooters on the enemy’s left. 

But the day was too old for half 
measures. With a faith in reinforce- 
ments and a strong front, Terrington 
signaled Afzul Singh, who had, despite 
his forty-five years, outpaced on foot the 
youngest of his men, to keep his right 
shoulder up, thus ignoring the enemy’s 
left and bringing the Guides through 
the broken Bakoét men on the main road. 
Then, as the panting line came up to 
him, Terrington put himself in front of 
it and charged straight at Mir Khan’s 
center. 

That part of the enemy’s front, un- 
aware, owing to the slope of the ground, 
of the Guides’ arrival, only waited a 
snap of the trigger, as the wave of buff- 
clad men burst over the rise. Then it 
turned and ran. 

Blown though his men were, Ter- 
rington carried them half a mile farther 
before halting them. By doing so he cut 
in halves Mir Khan’s line of battle and 
isolated his entire left wing, which did 
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not need a second volley from the 
Guides to explain what had happened, 
and in an instant was leaping like a flock 
of goats over the shale slopes in wild 
retreat. 

Leaving Afzul with half a company 
to complete the rout, Terrington 
wheeled the other half to the left, and, 
coming into line. with the Dogras and 
Sikhs, fell upon the enemy’s right, 
which had seen the defeat of the center, 
and pressed it hotly down the hill. 

He only carried the pressure far 
enough to clear the road, and, as soon as 
the second company of the Guides ap- 
peared in the gap to form his rear- 
guard a general movement began across 
the valley toward the Soragh Gul; the 
Sikhs, Dogras and half a company of 
the Guides covering the transport on the 
south side, the second company of the 
Guides, breathless but athirst for battle, 
holding the road behind it, and the 
Bakot men still running like hounds 
over the great shale slopes on the north 
hacking down the flying Saris with their 
knives or shooting them like rabbits at 
a dozen yards. 

It was a triumph of unhoped-for vic- 
tory, but even yet was not complete. 
For the swiftness of Terrington’s ad- 
vance brought him to the Gul before 
the men who had been pursuing Walcot 
could recross it, after the news of Mir 
Khan’s defeat had reached their ears. 
The Gul was a ravine with sides almost 
precipitous and close upon two hundred 
feet in depth, with a torrent raging over 
its rocks which could only be forded at 
one place. 

Walcot, reinforced by Freddy Gale 
with the garrison of Rashat, had turned 
upon his pursuers, who reached in their 
flight one side of the Gul as Terring- 
ton’s force appeared on the other. 

Panic-stricken they plunged into its 
abyss to escape the bullets behind them, 
hoping to hide among the bowlders in 
the torrent’s bed. 

But the river had risen behind them, 
and a foaming floor of water stretched 
from side to side of the chasm. 

Clinging like conies to those bare 
declivities they were shot screaming for 
mercy or insane with fear, and fell like 
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blood-gutted leeches into the flood be- 
neath. 

Terrington watched the slaughter, 
silent and stern, feeling to be but the 
avenging instrument of God, yet wish- 
ing for the qualities of a god to reconcile 
him to its pitilessness and inevitable in- 
justice. 

While he watched, his ear caught the 
click of little feet on the rocks, and he 
turned to find Rose Chantry beside him, 
gazing down upon the torment of that 
gulf of death. 

“Go back!” he 
mustn’t see this.” 

She turned to him a little face fierce 
and white and ablaze with vengeance. 

“T shall see it,” she cried, imperious- 
ly; “they killed my husband.” 

Yet her vengeance came rather from 
the relief of long pent anxiety, and it 
was less of her husband that she was 
thinking than of the man who had come 
back to her out of mortal danger, his 
coat ripped by bullets in two places and 
a dark scum of dried blood across his 
face from a flesh wound in the temple. 


“You 


said hurriedly. 


CHAPTER XI. 


After a brief halt for a meal, Ter- 
rington sent on the Dogras to convoy the 
wounded to Rashat, the Bakot levies 
following at midnight with the trans- 
port. He would rely only on his tried 
fighters for the long rear-guard action 
which would begin on the morrow, and 
only end beyond the Palari. 

But though the struggle of the next 
few days would mean hardship for all 
and death to many, the worst was over 
with that day’s ordeal on which had 
hung the safety of the entire force. Had 
Terrington been beaten, every man with 
him would have been massacred, Rashat 
would have fallen within a month, and 
his name held up to the scorn of the 
years to come as of one who had lacked 
the courage to stand to his post. Yet 
his victory had been, under Heaven, but 
an accident. He knew that well enough. 
That fight, the most senguine for its 
size in Indian history, which has colored 


the name as it dyed the water of Rashat 
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River, would have been lost but for the 
arrival at its crisis of men on whose 
coming he had no right to count. It 
was won indeed, won in its overwhelm- 
ing effectiveness by his subtlety, his dar- 
ing tactics, his personal valor, but it 
would have been lost despite all those, 
despite any devices that men could have 
contrived, had not a certain company 
of the Guides possessed the splendid 
training and the undauntable energy of 
the men whom Afzul Singh had led. 

Yet now he had, thanks to them, the 
redounding credit of it, who, but for 
them, would have borne its enduring 
shame. 

Determined to hold the Gul on the 
morrow as long as possible, Terrington 
halted the Guides on the farther side of 
it, and ordered them to turn in as soon 
as they had made a meal, while the Sikhs 
prepared defenses and furnished pickets 
for the night. The Guides, save for 
their three miles’ scurry, had been under 
fire all the way from Sar, and had not 
left a man behind them. Keen soldiers 
all of them, they forgot their own part 
in the ‘day’s success, and, when Terring- 
ton went down to inspect their camp, 
gathered from their cooking-pots and 
cheered him tempestuously. 

Terrington laid his hand affection- 
ately on Afzul’s shoulder. 

“You did it,” he said, gratefully ; “you 
did it!” 

The circle about his own camp fire 
was completed by Walcot and Freddy 
Gale, and it was there that Rose Chan- 
try watched the ways of men who have 
come out of battle. Walcot, who had 
fought well, and been slightly wounded 
in the shoulder, seemed unable to talk 
enough. Speech gurgled out of him like 
rain from a gargoyle. Freddy Gale lis- 
tened, throwing in brief descriptive 
touches, his round, merry face convulsed 
from time to time with infectious laugh- 
ter. Terrington, who sat beside her, 
said nothing at all, but the keenness of 
his eyes was softened by a grave con- 
tent. 

Rose noticed the warmth of his greet- 
ing to Gale, and his evident gladness to 
have a man under him on whose knowl- 
edge and judgment he could depend. 
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Once, when leaning forward across the 
fire, after dinner, to ask Walcot a ques- 
tion, she put her hand unawares on Ter- 


rington’s, which was lying on the 
ground. He did not move, and she took 


it in so tight a grip, that, as she settled 
herself again, he turned his head and 
looked smiling into her eyes. 

The enemy had been so roughly han- 
dled that Mir Khan could not persuade 
his men on the morrow to a fresh attack 
across such an obstacle as the Gul, and 
Terrington, after holding it till night- 
fall, fell back upon Rashat. 

But before he reached it the Saris 
were again upon his heels like a pack of 
famished’ wolves, ravenous for blood. 
During the three days’ march to the foot 
of the Palari, the fighting never ceased 
night or day. In the dark it dwindled 
to the buzz or the slap of the sniper’s 
bullet, varied by an attempt to rush a 
picket; doing only occasional damage, 
but keeping the whole camp awake, and 
causing a suppression of the fires, whose 
warmth was becoming with every hour 
more essential. 

Dawn generally brought an attack on 
two or three points at once, and persist- 
ent efforts were made during the day to 
outclimb the British flanking parties 
and command the line of march. 

Once, when these were successful, 
Terrington only obtained relief by an at- 
tack upon the center, threatening the 
safety of the men above the valley, but 
the effort proved so expensive that he 
was obliged in the future still further to 
extend his wings and retire by continu- 
ous echelon up and down the slope of the 
hills. It was slow work. 

Then, too, though his losses were not 
heavy, the carriage of the wounded was 
an increasing labor, and he was finally 
obliged to dismount the Lancers and use 
their beasts for his injured men. 

The first fringe of the snow was 
hailed, for all its augury of hardship, 
with a shout of welcome. 

As the men’s feet slipped in its yield- 
ing softness, their eyes followed the vast 
white slope that stretched above them 
till it was ‘lost in the grayness of the 
sullen sky. There, close under the 
heavens, tormented by winds that pow- 
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dered the snowflakes into icy points, and 
whirled them to and fro in furious ed- 
dies, lay the road to safety. 

There was death in its blinding white- 
ness, death in its numbing torpor, death 
in its piercing cold; but beyond was 
life and wife and honor and reward. 

The sight of the snow drove Mir 
Khan to more desperate means, for, 
without some critical success, beyond the 
Palari he dared not go, since his oppo- 
nents might be able to count on rein- 
forcement, and the pass close behind 
him. 

But to Terrington the pressure of the 
enemy now became less serious than the 
difficulties of the road. His men soon 
learned the value of snow as a protec- 
tion, and snow intrenchments. were 
much more rapidly constructed than 
stone sangars. But with every march 
the strength of his coolies was declining, 
and they could scarcely carry their re- 
duced loads. The horses, barely able to 
keep their footing on the frozen ground, 
became at once exhausted when the deep 
snow was reached, and had to be killed 
and eaten. This brought him almost to 
the end of his fuel, and left the wounded 
to be carried by effectives, who were 
already beginning to feel the strain of 
constant fighting and the toil of forcing 
their way through a foot’s depth of 
snow. Moreover, every hour of ascent 
brought them into an air perceptibly 
rarer, and increased grievously the 
stress of every added effort. 

On the second day they reached the 
terrible region of the winds, and for 
three hours waited helpless in a blast of 
icy crystals that cut the face till it bled, 
and froze the eyelids with the tears that 
it brought to them, and made every 
breath a pain. 

The storm struck without warning. 
The snow ahead seemed suddenly to rise 
on end; the next instant the awful gray 
mist of ice was tearing past them. For 
those three hours it was impossible to 
move or to see. The air seemed as thick 
as a river jellied with snow, and even 
when the eyes could be opened, the clot- 
ted whiteness hid the end of one’s arm. 
Where the men clung together in fright- 
ened and shivering groups, the wind 











piled drifts on the lee side up to their 
necks. 

It seemed as though the snows of all 
the mountains was being swept into the 
sea, and yet scarcely a flake fell upon 
the rear guard, fighting some few hun- 
dred feet below. 

Terrington was alone when it fell, rid- 
ing along the column, persuading, en- 
couraging, helping, threatening ; lifting, 
by sheer strength of will, the tired trail 
of men higher and higher. He slid off 
his shaggy barebacked little pony, turned 
its tail to the wind, and leaned against it 
for the warmth which he knew both 
soon would need. He had an immense 
capacity for patience, but it failed him 
now; and its failure taught him what 
otherwise he might have waited long to 
learn. For through those long bitter 
hours it was not of his men that he 
thought—his men who had been his only 
care and love for years—but of Rose 
Chantry. Thought of her, crouching 
frightened in her doolie, fallen some- 
where in the snow, the warmth going 
surely, hour by hour, from her frail, 
shivering little body, the cold fingérs of 
death slowly closing upon her, and no 
one by to bring her comfort and help 
her to be brave.” The thought was agony 
to him, and by the agony he knew that it 
was love. Light, vain, fickle, ignorant, 
there were reasons enough, and he knew 
them, for not even liking her. He did 
not know, for that matter, if he did like 
her. He longed with indescribable so- 
licitude to see her face again. That was 
all he knew. 

Even the cold that crept numbingly 
through him could not stifle that desire. 
If the storm lasted for six hours no liv- 
ing thing would be left in the pass. He 
was not afraid of that. He feared to 
outlive it and find her dead. 

Yet when the storm ceased as 
denly as it began, he made no search 
for her. He was still that much master 
of himself. Finding a floor of rock 
swept bare by the wind, he diverted the 
line of march across it, and there, with 
Clones, inspected all the men as they 
passed for frostbite; and soon had a 
row of them laid out under blankets and 
vigorously rubbed with snow. 
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The wounded had suffered most; all 
the worst cases were dead, many were 
past help, and none had escaped injury ; 
after them came the baggage carriers, 
ill-clad and ill-nourished as they were, 
nearly all of whom had paid for the ex- 
posure with a frozen foot or finger. 

It was right at the end of the trans- 
port that Rose’s doolie appeared, and to 
Terrington’s immense relief she thrust 
out her head from the curtains as the 
bearers halted. It was a face fearfully 
pinched and cold, but there was a new 
spirit behind it, for she would not speak 
of her own ailings, but insisted upon 
getting out to rub the hands of the 
frozen, till Clones, seeing she was likely 
to faint from fatigue, put her back in 
the doolie. 

On that night they camped below the 
Palari, and the next day it was crossed 
by the entire force. 

But, though the wind spared them, 
that day was the most trying of the re- 
treat. 

The blazing sun upon the snow after 
the storm had produced a rapid increase 
of snow blindness. Of the English offi- 
cers, Terrington alone was unaffected, 
the others all having to be led, Walcot 
especially being much disfigured and in 
great pain. 

The blinded men went hand in hand 
in single file with a leader who could 
still see the track, to each squad of ten, 
the skin of their faces blistered and 
bleeding, their eyes crimson and _ in- 
flamed, and tears trickling continuously 
from them, to freeze upon their cheeks. 

At a height of twelve thousand feet 
each movement was a_ struggle, and, 
from ceaseless fighting, marching and 
want of sleep, every nerve and muscle 
were at the breaking point. Gale, blind 
and worn out, but cheery as ever, facing 
a fight which he could not see, kept the 
rear guard in splendid shape, and 
Clones, though blind also, and suffering 
from frostbite, continued to feel his way 
among the wounded. 

The faith of all was pinned desper- 
ately upon Terrington, and keen the 
anxiety about his sight. It was perhaps 
sheer determination which kept him as 
impervious to the glare as to fatigue. 
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Tired out he was, and knew he was, 
but he seemed able to hold his tiredness 
at arm’s length for so long as he was 
needed. 

By evening the last man was clear of 
the pass; the enemy had not dared to 
cross it, so the British force was prac- 
tically safe from pursuit, and on the 
morrow would be dropping down to- 
ward the green valleys and the south, 
But only a few of the hardier hill-men 
had energy to kindle smoking fires of the 
wet brushwood they were able to col- 
lect. 

Terrington had gone around the 
camps to say a cheering word to the 
men, and see if all that was possible for 
the frozen and wounded had been done; 
and at last, his task ended, turned with 
foreboding to the green tent, which Gho- 
lam had pitched warily in a crevice of 
the rocks. 

In the supreme effort of that crown- 
ing day he had not seen Rose since the 
night before, when she had seemed ach- 
ingly weak and ill. 

She was sitting on the mattress, all 
her rugs piled about her, shivering. 
She burst into tears as he knelt down 
beside her. 

“My feet are frozen,” she sobbed, 
“my feet are frozen.” 

He had her boots off in an instant, 
and set the lantern on the ground, 
searching anxiously for the fatal whit- 
ening of the flesh. But though her feet 
were absolutely numb, the frostbite had 
but just begun, and half an hour’s vig- 
orous rubbing took the whiteness out of 
them; and then Terrington chafed them 
gently, and breathed on them, and 
wrapped them under his coat to bring 
the blood back to them as imperceptibly 
as possible, while Rose sat with hands 
clinched and face working, smiling. at 
his tenderness and crying with pain. 

But in that torture of recovery she 
reached her limit of endurance. The 
cold had sunk into her soul, and when 
Gholam brought in the smoky lukewarm 
mess, which was all that even his adroit- 
ness could contrive in that white waste, 
she turned her head away from it, say- 
ing, wearily, that she did not want to 
eat. 
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Terrington, with a sense of difficulty 
beside which the leading of men was a 
simple matter, sat down on the mattress 
beside her and put his arm supportingly 
about her shoulders. 

“I’m going to feed you,” he said. 

She tried to meet his mothering with 
a smile, but as the flap of the tent lifted 
with a blast of wind, which flung a 
spray of snow over them, she shivered 
and shrank back, shaking her head. 

“Tt doesn’t matter if I eat or not,” she 
said, despairingly. “I can’t live another 
night with the cold. I wished I could 
die all last night, it was such dreadful 
pain. I can’t stand it any more.” 

For answer he drew her a little closer 
to him. 

“God’s brought 
trouble, child,” he 


us to the end of our 
said. ‘‘To-morrow it 
will be all going down, down, down, 
and warmer and warmer every hour. 
You’ve only to make a fight of it just 
this one night more—for my sake,” he 
added. 

She shook her head despondently, but 
he thrust his fork into the dish, and 
brought a morsel of meat to her mouth, 
and made her eat it. And so, coaxing 
and commanding, he forced a meal upon 
her, eating one himself to give her time, 
and she leaned against him with her 
head upon his shoulder, faintly happy, 
but shivering at every blast that pierced 
the chinks of the tent. 

He arose when she had finished, and 
laid her down on the mattress, wrapping 
her up in everything he could find. 

“You're not going away?” she mur- 
mured, apprehensively. 

“Only to have another look at the 
men,” he said, tucking the rugs closer 
about her. 

“You'll come back? Promise you'll 
come back,” she pleaded, anxiously. 

Kneeling down beside her, he bent 
down and kissed her forehead gently. 

“The moment I can,” he said. 

He tightened the flaps of the tent, and 
set Gholam Muhammed to pile snow 
about the skirts of it. Then he went on 
to the camp. 

He found everything there very much 
in need of him. The plans he had made 
had not been completed. The men, ut- 


terly worn out, had flung themselves 
down, too tired even to care for self- 
preservation. 

Walcot was seriously ill; Gale, Dore, 
Clones, and the two senior native offi- 
cers were all blind, and so were ignorant 
of what had been left undone. 

Freddy Gale, though he had twice 
fallen from exhaustion, had directed 
personally the issue of rations, and used 
every chance to cheer his men; but he 
missed that sense of their condition, and 
they the sense of his control, which can 
come from sight alone. 

They lay in the snow, inert, be- 
numbed, certain victims to that frozen 
sleep from which there is no wakening. 
Only the old soldiers of the Guides had 
stretched their blankets, ‘and made any 
likeness to a bivouac. 

Terrington’s came upon the 
scene like the call of a bugle. There 
was help in it, and scorn and energy 
and command, and, behind it, uncon- 
querable will and eyes that saw. The 
men dragged themselves to their feet, 
and straightened themselves to match its 
clear direction. Order after order rang 
out, like the voice of a ship’s captain 
shortening sail, quick, certain, vivid with 
necessity, but cool as the dew. The 
heaps of men became ranks that took 
shape and moved. Rifles rose on end, 
blankets were slung ft 


voice 


between them, and 
slowly the crescent camp came into be- 
ing, which should offer least resistance 
to and most shelter from a storm. The 
little hospital lean-to was enlarged, ,the 
worst cases were brought in and treated, 
and then laid for warmth one upon the 
other at the end of it. 

For close on three hours Terrington’s 
labor never ceased for a second, and tlhe 
camp lived upon his voice. He did not 
leave it till he had seen every man with 
some covering over him, and some food 
to eat; not, indeed, till, maternally, he 
had tucked them all into bed. Then, 
hoarse with shouting and drunk with 
fatigue, he staggered back to the little 
green tent. 

Rose turned her head as he entered, 
but the eyes were strange to him. He 
kneeled down beside her, dried the snow 
from his hand, and laid the back of it 
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upon her cheek. Her skin was 
and mortally cold. 

“I’m dying,” she whispered. 

He felt her hands, which were blue 
and lifeless, and with no flutter of a 
pulse. The air in the little tent was a 
long way below the freezing point, and 
it was quite evident that she was slowly 
sinking into the torpor from which she 
never could be roused. 

He chafed her hands, but no heat 
came to them; she merely turned from 
him with a weary gesture to be left 
alone. Then he pressed her palms 
against the talc of the lantern, but the 
flickering candle seemed to give out no 
warmth. Then, suddenly, a thought 
struck him with the fierce hazard of 


gray 


despair. 

He gazed at her in doubt for a mo- 
ment, then he got up, dusted the flakes 
of snow from his riding breeches, and 
drew off his long boots. 

Rose turned her head away from him 
on the pillow with a sigh and closed her 
eyes. She was slipping happily away 
from him into the land of shadows. 

Terrington took off his greatcoat and 
spread it over her. Then he lifted the 
wraps that covered her, and, lying down 


upon the mattress, slowly drew them 
over himself as well. She turned again, 
childishly fretful at being disturbed. 


Running a finger down the buttons of 
his patrol, Terrington raised himself, 
and taking her in his arms, drew her 
under him, spreading his body upon 
hers. 

Though he was heated with 
tion, it was a long time before any 
warmth could melt its way into her 
chilled flesh. Terrington pressed his 
face against hers, first to one cold cheek 
and then to another, breathing, as one 
thaws a window pane, upon her neck. 
At last, when he had almost lost hope of 
saving her, she made a little nestling 
motion toward him like a frozen bird 
before the fire. Then her breath began 
to be audible, and she gave long sighs, 
as though to free herself of his weight 
upon her. 

Terrington’s limbs were numb with 
the intentness of their pressure, and his 
arms, folded about her, had fallen asleep. 


exer- 
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The cold seemed to lie like a wet sheet 
over his back. 

Presently Rose moved beneath him, a 
movement of her whole body; her eyes 
opened, met his without wonder, and 
closed again with a sigh of content. Her 
arms straightened, and then, loosening 
limply from the shoulders, slipped to her 
sides. She seemed to soften and grow 
supple beneath him, and her breath came 
evenly between her lips. She was asleep. 

Terrington raised himself slightly, 
and so stayed all the night. 

The agonies that he suffered from 
cold, cramp, and the stubborn struggle 
with fatigue, passed what he had 
thought possible to human endurance. 

In the gray of the morning she opened 
her eyes again. 

“Nevile!” she exclaimed, as though 
she had but just parted with him in a 
dream. 

She had pushed in wonderment her 
hands against him, and he fell over as 
though his arms had been cut off. She 
stared an instant at his grotesque efforts 
to move, then with a sudden passion of 
enlightenment seized his useless arms. 

“Nevile, Neville!’ she cried, “what 
have you done for me? You’ve saved 
my life.” 

He smiled dimly, trying to lift himself 
upon his elbows, but dropped back 
again. 

“Have I?” he said. 

Her left arm went like a snake about 
his shoulder, and her face came down 
quick and close to his. 

“Why did you do tr 
almost angrily. 

“T love you, dear,” he said. 


she asked, 


CHAPTER XII. 

After the night under that gable in 
the roof of the world, many things hap- 
pened ; but there ended the siege of Sar. 
For Sar is, in the old tongue of Maris- 
tan, the word that stood alike for the 
kingdom’s center, the heart’s core, and 
this was a siege, unprepared and unin- 
tended, by a girl of a man’s heart. For 
it was to the girl that he surrendered. 
The rest of the retreat, the cold neg- 
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lect with which the Government of In- 
dia tried to treat the little force, the 
angry expostulation of the press of Eng- 
land, and the tardy honors, are they not 
written in the book of the rulers of In- 
dia, and in the heart of a people that 
does not forget ? 

But with his crossing of the Palari, 
Terrington’s achievement ceases. The 
rest was mere marching. Thanks, in- 
deed, to his diplomacy, it was mere 
marching, and that not a sword was 
drawn against him on the road home. 
But he thought little of such success; 
he had a natural capacity, he said, for 
creating false impressions. 

He came very near incapacity during 
the first day of the descent; for his vigil 
of the night before had cost him the use 
of both his arms and legs. Rose prayed 
him to be carried in her doolie, but he 





knew the effect the breakdown of his 
seemingly unassailable strength would 
have upon his men, and had himself tied 
upon the back of his little pony, and led, 
with no slackening for his infirmities, 
wherever his encouragement or his 
counsel was required. 

The perpetual jogging down-hill was, 
in his condition, not a bad imitation of 
martyrdom, which, in his heart he bore 
as deserved for having spent his 
strength upon a woman, instead of for 
his men. 

But the power came back to his arms 
by the way, perhaps from sheer pain; 
and the use he found for them at the 
end of the day, when, though still in the 
snow, the weary little band gathered 
warm and happy about fires of fir, cer- 
tainly suggested no regrets to the 
woman they enfolded. 


$e 


THE 


FARES OF 


LONG AGO 


6) QUAINT old cabs they used to know, 
These crowded streets I tread to-day: 
Where are the fares of long ago? 


In phantom line I see them flow, 
Barouche and landau, brougham and shay: 
O quaint old cabs they used to know! 


I see them 


rooping through the snow 


To long forgotten dance and play: 


Where are the fares of long ago? 


Poor ghosts, in flounce and furbelow 
Be-rouged and young and ribboned gay: 
O quaint old cabs they used to know! 


With sigh and ln uchter, belle and beau 
Drift past and melt into the gray: 
Where are the fares of long ago? 


Sad lips that smile, and eyes that 


glow, 


All, ali were turned long since to clay! 


O quaint old cabs they used to 


know, 


Where are the fares of long ago? 


ARTHUR STRINGER. 











PAW’S INCONSISTENCY 


By W. D. Nesbit 


p** gets the funny papers, an’ he reads ’em every week, 
An’ laughs at all their pictures till sometimes he just can’t speak. 
He'll snicker, an’ he’ll chuckle, an’ he’ll show ’em to my maw, 
An’ slap his leg an’ holler they’re the best he ever saw! 
But I don’t see just why it is it gets me punishings, 
Whenever I see any chance to do some funny things. 


One time paw saw a picture of a funny little boy 

What put a tack upon a chair—an’ that filled paw with joy. 
An’ so, I took a notion to do like that funny kid— 

I put a tack upon a chair, an’ paw sat down—he did! 

Then for a day or two we had to eat things from a shelf. 
Why can’t my paw see any joke in what I do, myself? 


Another time there was a boy—a picture boy, I mean— 

What painted cats an’ monkeys on the tablecloth so clean. 

Well, paw, he laughed all day at that, an’ so I went an’ got 
Some paint an’ fixed our table. Now I wish that I had not! 
Why is it, when I’m funny, paw he never laughs, but spanks? 
I try to entertain him but I don’t get any thanks. 


An’ once there was a picture of a boy what fixed a pail 
Of water where his paw would step into it without fail 
An’ then go slidin’ down the stairs with water in his ears, 
An’ paw he laughed at that until he wiped away his tears. 
But when I fixed the bucket 





Well, I’d ruther skip the rest. 
Why should such funny antics make my paw call me a pest? 


One picture paw just howled at showed a boy what had a gun 
An’ shot his father’s legs all full of “buckshot number one.” 
I tried to show my parents that I was a humorist. 

The doctor says paw will get well; an’ paw he shakes his fist. 
I wish I could do something that would cause a lot of joy. 

I wish I wasn’t nothing but a little picture boy! 
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By O. Henry 


AWYER GOOCH bestowed his 
undivided attention upon the en- 


grossing arts of his profession. 
But one flight of fancy did he allow his 
mind to entertain. He was fond of 
likening his suite of office rooms to the 
bottom of a ship. The were 
three in number, with a door opening 
from one to another. These doors 
could also be closed. 

“Ships,” Lawyer Gooch would say, 
“are constructed for safety, with sep- 
arate, water-tight compartments in their 
bottoms. If one compartment springs 
a leak it fills with water; but the good 
ship goes on unhurt. Were it not for 
the separating bulkheads one leak would 
sink the vessel. Now it often happens 
that while I am occupied with clients, 
other clients with conflicting interests 
call. With the assistance of Archibald 
—an office boy with a future—I cause 
the dangerous influx to be diverted into 
separate compartments, while I sound 
with my legal plummet the depth of 
each. If necessary, they may be baled 
out into the hallway and permitted to 
escape by way of the stairs, which we 
may term the lee scuppers. Thus the 
good ship of business is kept afloat; 
whereas if the element that supports 
her were allowed to mingle freely in 
her hold we might be swamped—ha, 
ha, ha!” 

The law is dry. Good jokes are few. 
Surely it might be permitted Lawyer 
Gooch to mitigate the bore of briefs, the 
tedium of torts and the prosiness of 
processes with even so light a levy upon 
the good property of humor! 

Lawyer Gooch’s practice leaned 
largely to the settlement of marital in- 
felicities. Did matrimony languish 


rooms 


through complications, he. mediated, 
soothed and arbitrated. Did it suffer 
from implications, he readjusted, de- 
fended and championed. Did it arrive 
at the extremity of duplications, he al- 
ways got light sentences for his clients. 

But not always was Lawyer Gooch 
the keen, armed, wily, belligerent, ready 
with his sword to lop 
off the shackles of Hymen. He had 
been known to build up instead of de- 
molishing, to reunite instead of sever- 
ing, to lead erring and ones 
back into the fold instead of scattering 
the flock. Often had he by his eloquent 


1 
two-edged 


foolish 


and moving appea!s sent husband and 
wife, weeping, back into each other’s 
arms. IJ*requently he had _ coached 


childhood so successfully that, at the 
psychological moment (and at a given 
signal) the plaintive pipe of ‘Papa, 
won't you tum home adain to me and 
muvver?” had won the day and upheld 
the pillars of a tottering home. 


Unprejudiced admitted that 


persons 


Lawyer Gooch received as big fees from 
these re-yoked clients as would have 
been paid had the cases been con- 





tested in court. Prejudiced ones in- 
timated that his fees were doubled, be- 
cause the penitent couples always came 
back later for the divorce, anyhow. 

i ason in June when 
the legal ship of Lawyer Gooch (to bor- 
row his ure) was nearly be- 
calmed. The . divorce mill grinds 
slowly in June. It is the month of Cu- 
pid and Hymen. 

41 


Iawyer Gooch, then, sat idle in the 
middle room of his clientless suite. A 
small anteroom connected—or rather 
separated—this apartment from the 
hallway. Here was stationed Archibald, 


There came a 
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who wrested from visitors their cards 
or oral nomenclature which he bore to 
his master while they waited. 

Suddenly, on this day, there came a 
great knocking at the outermost door. 

Archibald, opening it, was thrust 
aside as superfluous by the visitor, who, 
without due reverence, at once pene- 
trated to the office of Lawyer Gooch 
and threw himself with good-natured 
insolence into a comfortable chair fa- 
cing that gentleman. 

“You are Phineas C. Gooch, attorney- 
at-law?” said the visitor, his tone of 
voice and inflection making his words 
at once a question, an assertion and an 
accusation. 

Before committing himself by a reply, 
the lawyer estimated his possible client 
in one of his brief but shrewd and cal- 
culating glances. 

The man was of the emphatic type— 
large-sized, active, bold and debonair in 
demeanor, vain beyond a doubt, slightly 
swaggering, ready and at ease. He 
was well clothed, but with a shade too 
much ornateness. He was seeking a 
lawyer; but if that fact would seem to 
saddle him with troubles they were not 
patent in his beaming eye and cour- 
ageous air. 

“My name is Gooch,” at length the 
lawyer admitted. Upon pressure he 
would also have confessed to the 
Phineas C. But he did not consider it 
good practice to volunteer information. 
“TI did not receive your card,” he con- 
tinued, by way of rebuke, “‘so I g 

“T know you didn’t,” remarked the 
visitor, coolly ; “and you won't just yet. 
Light up?” He threw a leg over an 
arm of his chair, and tossed a handful 
of rich-hued cigars upon the table. 
Lawyer Gooch knew the brand. He 
thawed just enough to accept the invita- 
tion to smoke. 

“You are a divorce lawyer,” said the 
cardless visitor. This time there was 
no interrogation in his voice. Nor did 
his words constitute a simple assertion. 
They formed a charge—a denunciation 
—as one would say to a dog: “You are 
a dog.’ Lawyer Gooch was silent un- 
der the imputation. 

“You handle,” continued the visitor, 








“all the various ramifications of busted- 
up connubiality. You are a surgeon, 
we might say, who extracts Cupid’s 
darts when he shoots ’em into the wrong 
parties. You furnish patent, incandes- 
cent lights for premises where the torch 
of Hymen has burned so low you can’t 
light a cigar at it. Am I right, Mr. 
Gooch ?” 

“T have undertaken cases,” said the 
lawyer, guardedly, “in the line te which 
your figurative speech seems to refer. 
Do you wish to consult me profession- 
ally, Mr. The lawyer paused, 
with significance. 

“Not yet,” said the other, with an 
arch wave of his cigar, “not just yet. 
Let us approach the subject with the 
caution that should have been used in 
the original act that makes this pow- 
wow necessary. There exists a matri- 
monial’ jumble to be straightened out. 
But before I give you names I want 
your honest—well, anyhow, your pro- 
fessional opinion on the merits of the 
mix-up. I want you to size up the ca- 
tastrophe—abstractly—you understand? 
I’m Mr. Nobody; and I’ve got a story 
to tell you. Then you say what’s what. 
Do you get my wireless?” 

“You want to state a hypothetical 
case?” suggested Lawyer Gooch. 

“That’s the word I was after. ‘Apoth- 
ecary’ was the best shot I could make 
at it in my mind. The hypothetical 
goes. I'll state the case. Suppose 
there’s a woman—a deuced fine-looking 
woman—who has run away from her 
husband and home?  She’s badly 
mashed on another man who went to 
her town to work up some real estate 
business. Now, we may as well call 
this woman’s husband Thomas R. Bill- 
ings, for that’s his name. I’m giving 
you straight tips on the cognomens. 
The Lothario chap is Henry K. Jessup. 
The Billingses lived in a little town 
called Susanville—a good many miles 
from here. Now, Jessup leaves Susan- 
ville two weeks ago. The next day 
Mrs. Billings follows him. She’s dead 
gone on this man Jessup; you can bet 
your law library on that.” 

Lawyer Gooch’s client said this with 
such unctuous satisfaction that even the 
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callous lawyer experienced a slight rip- 
ple of repulsion. He now saw clearly 
in his fatuous visitor the conceit of the 
lady-killer, the egoistic complacency of 
the successful trifler. 

“Now,” continued the visitor, “sup- 
pose this Mrs. Billings wasn’t happy at 
home? We'll say she and her husband 
didn’t gee worth a cent. They’ve got 
incompatibility to burn. The things 
she likes Billings wouldn’t have as a 
gift with trading stamps. It’s Tabby 
and Rover with them all the time. She’s 
an educated woman in science and cul- 
ture, and she reads things out loud at 
meetings. Billings is not on. He 
don’t appreciate progress and obelisks 
and ethics, and things of that sort. Old 
Billings is simply a blink when it comes 
to such things. The lady is out-and- 
out above his class. Now, lawyer, 
don’t it look like a fair equalization of 
rights and wrongs that a woman like 
that should be allowed to throw down 
Billings and take the man that can ap- 
preciate her?” 

“Incompatibility,” said Lawyer 
Gooch, “is undoubtedly the source of 
much marital discord and unhappiness. 
Where it is positively proven, divorce 
would seem to be the equitable remedy. 
Are you—excuse me—is this man Jes- 
sup one to whom the lady may safely 
trust her future?” 

“Oh, you can bet on Jessup,” said 
the client, with a confident wag of his 
head. “Jessup’s all right. He'll do 
the square thing. Why, he left Susan- 
ville just to keep people from talking 
about Mrs. Billings. But she followed 
him up, and now, of course, he’ll stick 
to ner. When she gets a divorce, all 
legal and proper, Jessup will do the 
proper thing.” 

“And now,” said Lawyer Gooch, 
“continuing the hypothesis, if you pre- 
fer, and supposing that my _ services 
should be desired in the case, what ii 

The client rose impulsively to his feet. 

“Oh, dang the hypothetical business,” 
he exclaimed, impatiently. ‘Let’s let 
her drop, and get down to straight 
talk. You ought to know who I am by 
this time. I want that woman to have 
her divorce. I'll pay for it. The day 





you set Mrs. Billings free I’ll pay you 
five hundred dollars.” 

Lawyer Gooch’s client banged his 
fist upon the table to punctuate his gen- 
erosity. 

“Tf that is the case 
lawyer. 

“Lady to see you, sir,” bawled Ar- 
chibald, bouncing in from his ante- 





” began the 


room. He had ordérs to always an- 
nounce immediately any client that 
might come. There was no sense in 


turning business away. 

Lawyer Gooch took client number 
one by the arm and led him suavely 
into one of the adjoining rooms. ‘“Fa- 
vor me by remaining here a few min- 
utes, sir,” he said. “I will return and 
resume our consultation with the least 
possible delay. I am rather expecting 
a visit from a very wealthy old lady in 
connection with a will. I will not keep 
you waiting long.” 

The breezy gentleman seated himself 
with obliging acquiescence, and took up 
a magazine. The lawyer returned to 
the middle office, carefully closing be- 
hind him the connecting door. 

“Show the lady in, Archibald,” he 
said to the office boy, who was awaiting 
the order. 

A tall lady, of commanding presence 
and sternly handsome, entered the 
room. She wore robes—robes; not 
clothes—ample and fluent, In her eye 
could be perceived the lambent flame of 
genius and soul. In her hand was a 
green bag of the capacity of a bushel, 
and an umbrella that also seemed to 
wear a robe, ample and fluent. She ac- 
cepted a chair. 

“Are you Mr. Phineas C. Gooch, the 
lawyer?” she asked, in formal and un- 
conciliatory tones. 

“IT am,” answered Lawyer Gooch, 
without circumlocution. He never cir- 
cumlocated when dealing with a woman. 
Women circumlocute. Time is wasted 
when both sides in a debate employ the 
same tactics. 

“As a lawyer, sir,” began the lady, 
“you may have acquired some knowl- 
edge of the human heart. Do you be- 
lieve that the pusillanimous and spetty 
conventions of our artificial social life 
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should stand as an obstacle in the way 
of a noble and affectionate heart when it 
finds its true mate among the miserable 
and worthless wretches in the world 
that are called men?” 

“Madam,” said Lawyer Gooch, in the 
tone that he used in curbing his female 
clients, “this is an office for conducting 
the practice of law. I ama lawyer, and 
not a philosopher, nor the editor of an 
‘Answers to the Love-lorn’ column of 
a newspaper. I have other clients 
waiting. I will ask you to kindly come 
to the point.” 

“Well, you needn’t get so stiff around 
the gills about it,” said the lady, with a 
snap of her luminous eyes and a start- 


ling gyration of her umbrella. ‘“‘Busi- 
ness is what I’ve come for. I want 


your opinion in the matter of a suit for 
divorce, as the vulgar would call it, but 
which is really only the readjustment 
- of the false and ignoble conditions that 
the short-sighted laws of man have in- 
terposed between a loving ug 

“T beg your pardon, madam,” inter- 
rupted Lawyer Gooch, with some impa- 
tience, “for reminding you again that 
this is a law office. Perhaps Mrs. Wil- 
cox 7 

“Mrs. Wilcox is all right,” cut in the 
lady, with a*hint of asperity. “And so 
is Tolstoi, and Mrs. Gertrude Atherton, 
and Omar Khayyam, and Mr. Edward 
Bok. I’ve read ’em all. I would like 
to discuss with you the divine right of 
the soul as opposed to the freedom-de- 
stroying restrictions of a bigoted and 
narrow-minded society. But I will pro- 
ceed to business. I would prefer to lay 
the matter before you in an impersonal 
way until you pass upon its merits. 
That is, to describe it as a supposable 
instance, without y 

“You wish to state a hypothetical 
case?” said Lawyer Gooch. 

“T was going to say that,” said the 
lady, sharply. “Now, suppose there is 
a woman who is all soul and heart and 
aspirations for a complete existence. 
This woman has a husband who is far 
below her in intellect, in taste—in every- 
thing. Bah! he is a brute. He de- 
spises literature. He sneers at the 
lofty thoughts of the world’s great 














He thinks only of real estate 
He is no mate 


thinkers. 
and such sordid -things. 
for a woman with soul. We will say 
that this unfortunate wife one day 
meets with her, ideal—a man with brain 
and heart and force. She loves him. 
Although this man feels the thrill of a 
new-found affinity he is too noble, too 
honorable to declare himself. He flies 
from the presence of his beloved. She 
flies after him, trampling, with superb 
indifference, upon the fetters with which 
an unenlightened social system would 
bind her. Now, what will a divorce 
cost? Eliza Ann Timmins, the poetess 
of Sycamore Gap, got one for three 
hundred and forty dollars. Can I—I 
mean can this lady I speak of get one 
that cheap?” 

“Madam,” said Lawyer Gooch, ‘“‘your 
last two or three sentences delight me 
with their intelligence and clearness. 
Can we not now abandon the hypo- 
thetical, and come down to names and 
business ?” 

“T should say so,” exclaimed the lady, 
adopting the practical with admirable 
readiness. “Thomas R. Billings is the 
name of the low brute who stands be- 
tween the happiness of his legal—his 
legal, but not his spiritual—wife and 
Henry K. Jessup, the noble man whom 
nature intended for her mate. I,” con- 
cluded the client, with an air of dra- 
matic revelation, “am Mrs. Billings!” 

“Gentleman to see you, sir,” shouted 
Archibald, invading the room almost at 
a handspring. Lawyer Gooch arose 
from his chair. 

“Mrs. Billings,” he said, courteously, 
“allow me to conduct you into the ad- 
joining office apartment for a few min- 
utes. I am expecting a very wealthy 
old gentleman on business connected 
with a will. In a very short while I 
will join you, and continue our con- 
sultation.” 

With his accustomed chivalrous man- 
ner Lawyer Gooch ushered his soulful 
client into the remaining unoccupied 
room, and came out, closing the door 
with circumspection. 

The next visitor introduced by Archi- 
bald was a thin, nervous, irritable-look- 
ing man of middle age, with a worried 
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and apprehensive expression of counte- 
nance. He carried in one hand a small 
satchel, which he set down upon the 
floor beside the chair which the lawyer 
placed for him. His clothing was of 
good quality, but it was worn without 
regard to neatness or style, and ap- 
peared to be covered with the dust of 
travel. 

“You make a specialty of divorce 
cases,” he said, in an agitated but busi- 
nesslike tone. 

“I may say,” began Lawyer Gooch, 
“that my practice has not altogether 
avoided——” 

“T know you do,” interrupted client 
number three. “You needn't tell me. 
I’ve heard all about you. I have a case 
to lay before you without necessarily 
disclosing any connection that I might 
have with it—that is 5 
You wish,” said Lawyer Gooch, “‘to 
a hypothetical case.” 

“You may call it that. I am a plain 
man of business. I will be as brief as 
possible. We will first take up the 
hypothetical woman. We will say she 
is married uncongenially. In many 
ways she is a superior woman. Phys- 
ically she is considered to be handsome. 
She is devoted to what she calls litera- 
ture—poetry and prose, and such stuff. 
Her husband is a plain man in the busi- 
ness walks of life. Their home has not 
been happy, although the husband has 
tried to make it so. Some time ago a 
man—a stranger—came to the peaceful 
town in which they lived and engaged 
in some real estate operations. This 
woman met him, and became unaccount- 
ably infatuated with him. Her atten- 
tions became so open that the man felt 
the community to be no safe place for 
him, so he left it. She abandoned hus- 
band and home, and followed him. She 
forsook her home, where she was pro- 
vided with every comfort, to follow this 
man who had inspired her with such a 
strange affection. Is there anything 
more to be deplored,” concluded the 
client, in a trembling voice, “‘than the 
wrecking of a home by a woman’s un- 
calculating folly?” 

Lawyer Gooch delivered the cautious 
opinion that there was not. 








“This man she has gone to join,” re- 
sumed the visitor, “is not the man to 
make her happy. It is a wild and fool- 
ish self-deception that makes her think 
he will. Her husband, in spite of their 
many disagreements, is the only on 
capable of dealing with her sensitive and 
peculiar nature. But this she does not 
realize now.” 

“Would you consider a divorce the 
logical cure in the case you present?” 
asked Lawyer Gooch, who felt that the 
conversation was wandering too far 
from the field of business. 


“A divorce!” exclaimed the client, 
feelingly—almost tearfully. ‘No, no— 
not that. I have read, Mr. Gooch, of 


many instances where your sympathy 
and kindly interest led you to act as ¢ 
mediator between estranged husband 
and wife, and brought them together 
again. Let us drop the hypothetical 
case—I need conceal no longer that it is* 
I who am the sufferer in this sad af- 
fair—the mames_ you shall have 
-—Thomas R. Billings and wife—and 
Henry K. Jessup, the man with whom 
she is infatuated.” 

Client number three 
upon Mr. Gooch’s arm. Deep emotion 
was written upon his careworn face. 
“For Heaven’s sake,” he said, fervently, 
“help me in this hour of trouble. Seek 
out Mrs. Billings, and persuade her to 
abandon this distressing pursuit of her 
lamentable folly. Tell her, Mr. Gooch, 
that her husband is willing to receive 
her back to his heart and home—prom- 
ise her anything that will induce her t 
return. I have heard of your succes 
in these matters. Mrs. Billings cannot 
be very far away. I am worn out wit! 
travel and weariness. Twice during th: 
pursuit I saw her, but various circum- 
stances prevented our having an inter- 
view. Will you undertake this missio 
for me, Mr. Gooch, and earn my eve: 
lasting gratitude?” 

“It is true,” said Lawyer Gooch 
frowning slightly at the other’s last 
words, but immediately calling up ai 
expression of virtuous benevolenc 
“that on a number of occasions I hav: 
been successful in persuading couple 
who sought the severing of their matri- 


laid his hand 
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monial bonds to think better of their 
rash intentions and return to their 
homes reconciled. But I assure you that 
the work is often exceedingly difficult. 
The amount of argument, perseverance, 
and, if I may be allowed to say it, elo- 
quence that it requires would astonish 
you. But this is a case in which my 
sympathies would be wholly enlisted. I 
feel deeply for you, sir, and I would be 
most happy to see husband and wife re- 
united. But my time,” concluded the 
lawyer, looking at his watch as if sud- 
denly reminded of the fact, “is valu- 
able.” 

“TI am aware of that,” said the client, 
“and if you will take the case and per- 
suade Mrs. Billings to return home and 
leave the man alone that she is follow- 
ing—on that day I will pay you the sum 
of one thousand dollars. I have made a 
little money in real estate during the re- 
cent boom in Susanville, and I will not 
begrudge that amount.” 

“Retain your seat for a few moments, 
please,” said Lawyer Gooch, arising, 
and again consulting his watch. “I 
have another client waiting in an ad- 
joining room whom I had very nearly 
forgotten. I will return in the briefest 
possible space.” 

The situation was now one that fully 
satisfied Lawyer Gooch’s love of in- 
tricacy and complication. He reveled 
in cases that presented such subtle prob- 
lens and possibilities. It pleased him to 
think that he was master of the hap- 
piness and fate of the three individuals 
who sat, unconscious of one another’s 
presence, within his reach. His old fig- 
ure of the ship glided into his mind. 
Rut now the figure failed, for to have 
filled every compartment of an actual 
vessel would have been to endanger her 
safety; while here, with his compart- 
ments full, his ship of affairs could but 
sail on to the advantageous port of a 
fine, fat fee. The thing for him to do, 
of course, was to wring the best bargain 
he could from some one of his anxious 
cargo. 

‘irst he called to the office boy: 
“Lock the outer door, Archibald, and 
admit no one.” Then he moved, with 
long, silent strides into the room in 


_down in Susanville. 


which client number one waited. That 
gentleman sat, patiently scanning the 
pictures in the magazine, with a cigar 
in his mouth and his feet upon a table. 

“Well,” he remarked, cheerfully, as 
the lawyer entered, “have you made up 
your mind? Does five hundred dollars 
go for getting the fair lady a divorce?” 

“You mean that as a retainer?” asked 
Lawyer Gooch, softly interrogative. 

“Hey? No; for the whole job. It’s 
enough, ain’t it?” 

“My fee,” said Lawyer Gooch, 
“would be one thousand five hundred 
dollars. Five hundred dollars down, 
and the remainder upon issuance of the 
divorce.” 

A loud whistle came from client num- 
ber one. His feet descended to the 
floor. P 

“Guess we can’t close the deal,” he 
said, arising. “I cleaned up five hun. 
dred dollars in a little real estate dicker 
I’d do anything I 
could to free the lady, but it out-sizes 
my pile.” 

“Could you stand one thousand two 
hundred dollars?” asked the lawyer, in- 
sinuatingly. 

“Five hundred is my limit, I tell you. 
Guess I'll have to hunt up a cheaper 
lawyer.” The client put on his hat. 

“Out this way, please,” said Lawyer 
Gooch, opening the door that led into 
the hallway. 

As the gentleman flowed out of the 
compartment and down the stairs, Law- 
yer Gooch smiled to himself. “Exit Mr, 
Jessup,” he murmured, as he fingered 
the Henry Clay tuft of hair at his ear, 
“And now for the forsaken husband.” 
He returned to the middle office, and 
assumed a businesslike manner. 

“T understand,” he said to client num- 
ber three, “that you agree to pay one 
thousand dollars if I bring about, or am 
instrumental in bringing about, the re- 
turn of Mrs. Billings to her home, and 
her abandonment of her infatuated pur- 
suit of the man for whom she has con- 
ceived such a violent fancy. Also that 
the case is now unreservedly in my 
hands on that basis. Is that correct?” 

“Entirely,” said the other, eagerly. 
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“And I can produce the cash any time 
at two hours’ notice.” 

Lawyer Gooch stood up at his full 
height. His thin figure seemed to ex- 
pand. His thumbs sought the armholes 
of his vest. Upon his face was the look of 
sympathetic benignity that he always 
wore during such undertakings. 

“Then, sir,” he said, in kind!y tones, 
“T think I can promise you an early re- 
lief from your troubles. I have that 
much confidence in my powers of argu- 
ment and persuasion, in the natural im- 
pulses of the human heart toward good, 
and in the strong influence of a hus- 


band’s unfaltering love: Mrs. Billings, 
sir, is here—in that room ” the law- 





yer’s long arm pointed to the door. “I 
will call her in at once; and our united 
pleadings——” 

Lawyer Gooch paused, for client 
number three had leaped from his chair 


as if propelled by steel springs, and 
clutched his satchel. 
“What the devil,” he exclaimed, 


harshly, “do you mean? That woman 
in there! I thought I shook her off 
forty miles back.” 

He ran to the open window, looked 
out below, and threw one leg over the 
sill. 


“Stop!” cried Lawyer Gooch, in 
amazement. “What would you do? 
Come, Mr. Billings, and face your err- 


ing but innocent wife. Our combined 
entreaties cannot fail to——” 
“Billings!” shouted the now _ thor- 


oughly moved client; “I'll Billings you, 
you old idiot !” 

Turning, he hurled his satchel with 
fury at the lawyer’s head. It struck 
that astounded peacemaker between the 
eyes, causing him to stagger backward a 


pace or two. When Lawyer Gooch re- 
covered his wits he saw that his client 
had disappeared. Rushing to the win- 
dow, he leaned out, and saw the recre- 
ant gathering himself up from the top 
of a shed upon which he had dropped 
from the second-story window. With- 
out stopping to collect his hat he then 
plunged downward the remaining ten 
feet to the alley, up which he flew with 
prodigious celerity until the surround- 
ing building swallowed him up from 
view. 

Lawyer Gooch passed his hand trem- 
bling!y across his brow. It was an 
habitual act with him, serving to clear 
his thoughts. Perhaps also it now 
seemed to soothe the spot where a very 
hard alligator-hide satchel had struck. 

The satchel lay upon the floor, wide 
open, with its contents spilled about. 
Mechanically Lawver Gooch stooped to 
gather up the articles. The first was a 
col!ar; and the omniscient eye of the 
man of “ig ‘ees wonde ringly, the 
initials H. K. J. marked oom it. Then 
came a veg a brush, a folded map and 


a piece of soap. Lastly, a handful of 
old business letters, addressed—every 
one of them—to “Henry K. Jessup, 
Esq.” 


Lawyer Gooch closed the satchel, and 
set it upon the table. He hesitated for 
a moment, and then put on his hat and 
walked into the office boy’s anteroom. 

“Archibald,” he said, mildly, as he 
opened the hall door, “I am_ going 
around to the Supreme Court rooms. 
In five minutes you may step into the 
inner office, and inform the lady who is 
waiting there that’—here Lawyer 
Gooch made use of the vernacular— 
“that there’s nothing doing.” 


a 
EULOGY 


ETTER than all the 


One tear wiped sec* 
Instead of marble complimentings 


tombstone glosses sleek, 
“etly from sorrow’s cheek ; 


then, 


Give me warm mention on the lips of men. 


RICHARD BURTON. 
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6é HERE is a beautiful woman,” 
said young Hartwell, motion- 
ing with his head. 

Stambolof set down his glass and 
turned to see. A little group of people 
in evening dress had entered the café 
and were standing near the door look- 
ing about for a vacant table. 

Among them there was a very strik- 
ing young woman, tall, with yellow hair 
slightly reddened, dark-blue eyes and a 
very singular perfection of features. 
She had no hat, and she wore over her 
white gown a long wrap of blue with 
silver spangles and an ermine collar. 
She glanced about the big room with 
calm eyes that seemed not to see the 
people around the tables at all, nor to 
observe that any one was staring at 
her. 

Stambolof watched the girl till she 
was seated with her party at a table 
across the room. Then he turned about 
again and took up his glass. 

“Yes,” he said, readily, “she is very 
beautiful. A man might do strange 
things for a woman like that. Probably 
many men will when she is older and 
not so happy.” 

“She is very like the Countess de 
Vitry-Colonne,” said the Englishman, 
“or at least very like the countess of ten 
years ago. I saw her here in Paris at 
about that time, not long before she 
died.” 

Then all at once he broke off, stam- 
mering, for he had spoken absent-mind- 
edly, and without thinking what an im- 
pertant part Stambolof had played in 
that beautiful young woman’s short and 
tragic life. 

“I—I beg 


your pardon,” he said, 


quickly, “I should not have brought up 
that name. I spoke without thinking. 
I beg your pardon.” 

But the elder man made no sign of 
any emotion. 

“Yes,” he said at once, “she is very 
like Amélie de Colonne.” 

Then he fell silent for a long time, 
staring out across the smoke-wreathed 
room to where the Spanish orchestra, 
seated in a little group at the foot of the 
grand stairway, was playing an aria 
from “Sanson et Dalila’—“‘Mon cour 
Souvre a ta voix.” And as he sat and 
stared his hard, rugged face seemed 
slightly to soften, to grow the very 
least bit gentle—as if he were remem- 
bering things. 

He was a big man, Stambolof, tall 
and broad, but very lean, with an ap- 
pearance of great bodily strength, such 
as gaunt and loose-boned men some- 
times have. He had not the Russian 
type, though his father had been a 
Slav, save that his hair, a bit thin over 
the temples, was yellow, lighter in tint 
than his weather-beaten skin, and 
slightly tinged with gray. He had 
gray eyes curiously deep set under 
bushy brows, and the skin beneath 
them in a broad band was very dark, 
which is uncommon in men of the fair 
type. He wore a mustache, somewhat 
grizzled, and a mouche below the lower 
lip. 

But it was not hair, nor eyes, nor com- 
plexion which one saw in first looking 
at the man—it was the strange air of 
settled melancholy, the curious hard- 
ness and immobility of expression 
which may not be described because it 
could not be traced to any one thing 
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physical, or to any certain outward 
peculiarities. 

To be sure, the eyes were unnaturally 
steady and unwinking, and there were 
lines in the stern face, the lines which 
trend from the inner corner of the eye 
down into the cheek, and from the nos- 
tril to the mouth. Also those little 
crooked veins which run from the outer 
end of the eyebrow up toward the tem- 
ple were uncommonly prominent; but 
the sum of all these things cannot make 
up the dark and somber gloom, the 
mask-like tragedy of the man’s face. It 
long-gone-by grief, too 
had torn and burned 
it dead, beyond all 


was as if some 
great to be told, 
his soul and left 
fecling. 
The Englishman sat watching his 
l’s face, too wise break the si- 
lence, but troubled and remorseful, for 
he knew that his carelessness had 
stumbled over the dead body of a great 
sorrow. And as he watched he was 
going over in his mind the little he 
knew of that old story of Amélie de 
Vitry-Colonne, and of the lawless love 
that had made her short life a tragedy. 

All that he knew—all that the world 
knew—was that she had been very un- 
happily married, that the count had 
been a blackguard of evil repute, that 
—to follow the story bandied about the 
clubs afterward—there had been a scene 
during a certain dinner at Chateau 
Colonne near Versailles, during which 
the count had grossly insulted his wife, 
in turn assaulted by one of the 
Anglo-Russian St ms ibolof, 
duel which 


friend 


to be 
guests, the 
and, during the 
had been killed by 
that a month afterward the 
was reported to have died. 

The Spanish orchestra began very 
softly to play a quaint old ballad with 
which mothers and nurses croon their 
infants to slec . Gn! le Pont d’Avign- 
on,” and all at once the Russian shook 
all over with that strange and appar- 
ently causeless tremor, like the begin- 
ning of a violent chill, which is com- 
mon to every one, and for which there 
is no explanation. 

“Some one is walking over your 
grave,” said Hartwell. 


followe ed, 
this same Stambolof; 
countess 


The Russian shook his head. 

“That is what the Latin people say,’ 
he demurred. “With me it is always 
a warning that something uncommon 
is about to happen. I have felt strange 
all the evening. It may be that I have 
an indigestion. However,” he went 
on, “it was partly that music. I have 
not heard it in a very long time—in ten 
years.” He tutned his head and re- 
garded the Englishman gravely. 

“We have been friends of a certain 
intimacy for a great while, have we 
not?” he said, “but I think I have never 
spoken of—of that matter of ten years 
aco. 

Hartwell raised his eyebrows very 
slightly in 
% y should you?” he 
is your story, it en not 
it is of something 
past and dead. Why 

But Stambolof seemed determined. 

“IT do not know why,” he said, 
frowning, “but I feel inclined to tell it 
though there is very little to tell. I 
should be glad to know what is the 
matter with me this evening. I feel 
decidedly strange. I am quite certain 
that something uncommon is about to 
happen. Perhaps I am going to die, 
though I hardly think so. Great sins 
are, as a rule, expiated here on earth.” 

“Still if one feels as you do there is 
alwavs suicide,” suggested Hartwell. 

“No,” said the Russian very pos- 
itively, “suicide is cowardly, and I am 
not a coward, though I will confess 
that the thing has, at times, tempted 
me. What were we saying? Oh, as to 
Amélie de Colonne! I said before, 
there is little to tell. She was very 
beautiful, and lovelier than she was 
beautiful. “ae was married to a beast, 
the cutter, though he bore 
an old name. The marriage had been 
made by father, the Marquis 
de Pontarlés. She did not love Co- 
lonne, she loved me, though that came 
after her marriage. Then one. night 
at dinner, when there were a dozen of 
1s at table, Colonne insulted his wife 
foully. It was partly through too 
much wine, partly because he lost a 
naturally bad temper, and altogether 


surprise. 

asked. “It 
concern me, 
long gone by, 


recall it? 


a swine ¢ 


Amélie’s 
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because he was a swine of the gutter, as 
I have said. I threw him out of the 
room, and in half an hour I killed him 
with my sword, in his own hall. Two 
gentlemen held candelabra for us to see 


each other’s points. It was called a 
duel.” 
“And then,’ said Hartwell, very 


gently, “then she died?’ 

“Yes,” said the Russian, nodding his 
head, “yes, then she died.”” There was 
no sign of feeling in his face or manner 
and none in his voice, save that the 
voice was hushed and lowered, as one 
instinctively lowers it to speak of the 
dead. 

“Yes, she died,” he said again after 
a little. “If she had lived she must 
have suffered much, but the God was 
good to her so that she died, and I was 
left to suffer for us both. It is a great 
sin to love beyond the law, and it was 
a sin to kill Colonne, though I am glad 
I killed him.” 

Then there was another long silence 
while the orchestra the room 
played, with a great deal of Southern 
fire, the familiar “Paloma.” 

But just as they were finishing, Hart- 


across 


well, who had been watching his 
friend’s still and gloomy face, saw it 


go very suddenly white under its per- 
manent and weather-beaten tan, and 
saw the tightly drawn lips fall apart 
and thé eyes fix themselves in a glassy 
stare of horror too dreadful to be told. 
His hands, which had lain idly out over 
the little marble-topped table, shook and 
rattled against the polished stone, and 
the right one, which had been encircling 
the half-emptied wineglass, stiffened 
all at once in a grip so fierce that the 
glass broke inward with a little splin- 
tering crash, staining the clinched hand 
as if with a gush of blood, and the wine 
spread out in a pool upon the table top. 

“What is it? What is it?” cried 
Hartwell in a quick, low tone. “Are 
you ill, man? Do you want to get out 
into the air?” 

The Russian’s head drapped forward 
as if he had been shot, and the loose, 
wide shoulders swayed and trembled. 

“T have seen the dead,” he said, in a 
hoarse, shaking whisper. “I shall die 
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this night, for I have seen the dead.” 
He said the words over and over, his 
chin upon his breast and his shoulders 
quivering. 

When a very strong man, character- 
istically silent and emotionless, is sud- 
denly moved out of his calm, the thing 
becomes momentous. Hartwell was 
much alarmed, for he believed the Rus- 
sian to be seriously ill. 

“Come, come!” he said, laying a 
hand upon the other’s shoulder, “you 
are a bit unwell. I have felt that way 
myself. Let us get out of this into the 
air. The fresh air will set you right 
again.” 

But the Russian shook his head, still 
staring out among the crowded tables. 
He had partially regained control of 
himself, but it was evident that he was 
still under the influence of some great 
emotion. 

“No,” said he, very low, “I am not 
unwell, but I have seen the dead and 
] shall not live to another day. Le 
Comte de Vitry-Colonne is sitting over 
at that small table near the orchestra, 
and I killed him nine years ago last 
June. I have seen the dead.” 

“Where, where?” cried 
‘Which table?” 

“You cannot see him,” said the Rus- 
sian, still in his dull monotone, but with 
some little show of impatience. ‘‘The 
warning is not for you. No one can 
him but me. He is sitting at a 
small table to the left of the piano. 
Now he is drinking from a coffee cup. 
He has grizzled hair and a little black 
mustache. There is a_ Legion of 
Honor button on the lapel of his coat. 
Now he is looking this way.” 

“But good God, there ts such a man 
there!’ cried Hartwell, grasping the 
Russian’s arm. “There is, I tell you! 
I can see him plainly. He is no more 
dead than Iam. See! he is looking at 
you. He is rising from his table.” 

Stambolof caught his breath once or 
twice in great, dry gasps. 

“He is dead. The man is dead. 
You cannot possibly see him,” he mut- 
tered, but his voice shook. 

The man across the room stood up- 
right before his little table, facing the 


Hartwell. 


see 
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two in the far corner. He was a man 
of medium height and very slightly 
made. He had waving black hair 
thickly sprinkled with gray, and, as 
Stambolof had said, a little black mus- 


tache. He had very large dark eyes, 
and even at the long distance they 


seemed to grow to twice their normal 
size as he stood gazing, and to burn 
with a strange, somber fire. 

Then, after a moment, the man left 
his place and made his way: slowly 
across the room between the ranks of 
tables. His eyes never left the Rus- 
sian’s face, wide and deep and burning. 

Stambolof caught his breath again, a 
long hissing breath between shut teeth, 
and the veins stood out upon his fore- 
head and his face with the fierce effort 
that he was putting forth to keep him- 
self in his chair. But the Englishman 
sat up eager and alert, his blood jump- 
ing with a keen sense of excitement, 
for the air was tense with moment. 
He shared, of course, none of the Rus- 
sian’s superstitious horror, for he knew 
that the man approaching them was as 
truly alive as himself. Yet he had 
every reason for believing that the 
Count de Vitry-Colonne had died at a 
sword’s point nearly ten years ago. 
He thought swiftly that this man must 


bear some extraordinary resemblance 
to the dead count. That could be the 
only explanation, for Stambolof was 


without doubt terribly overcome, and 
he was not given to emotion. 

The newcomer reached the table 
where the Russian sat rigid and pale, 
and for a moment stood before it still 
gazing fixedly with his great burning 
eyes. Then he drew up a chair and 
sat down. Hartwell noted his extreme 
pallor and the unusual depth of the 
lines which were scored across the 
haggard cheeks and under the eyes. 
And the eyes were dreadful. 

Stambolof opened his mouth with an 
obvious effort, but no sound would 
come. He tried again, and a little dew 
of perspiration stood out on his fore- 
head and cheek bones. The voice that 
came was dry and mechanical, the 
clicking of a machine. 


“What—do you—want, Henri de 


Colonne?” the voice asked. “I have— 
seen the dead—and to-night I shall go 
to meet the God who made me. What 
more do you—want? I killed you be- 
cause you—deserved it. I would have 
killed you twice over. Let me alone!” 
But the other leaned forward over the 
little table till his haggard face was 
close to that of the Russian. 

“Am I a dead man, Monsieur Stam- 
bolof?” he asked in French. “Look, 
Stambolof! Look well!’ 

The Russian looked, and he put out 
a rigid hand toward the black sleeve, 
and drew it back, and put it out again 
inch by inch till it touched the cloth and 
felt the flesh and bone beneath. Then 
suddenly his tense breath broke in a 
great, dry, shaking sob, and he dropped 
his face into his hands, for it was 
twitching and working beyond control. 
When he raised it once more he was 
quite master of himself, cool and quiet. 

“You frightened me,” he said, calmly, 
“and the sensation is new. I do not re- 
member ever to have been frightened 
before. I thought you were dead. | 
have not been quite myself this even- 
ing; I had a feeling that something was 


about to happen, and something has 
happened. I suppose I am a bit super- 
stitious. But I do not altogether un- 


derstand,” he went on in a _ puzzled 
tone. “How is it you are alive? I was 
believed to have killed you. The  sur- 
geon, I remember, pronounced you ab- 
solutely dead.” 

“The surgeon was wrong,” said the 
Count de Vitry-Colonne. “‘My old 
valet found signs of life in me after 
every one had gone away, and sent for 
another doctor. He made them carry 
me into the servants’ quarters, and there 
I was secretly nursed back to health. 
In a month I was able to go away. I 
went south to a small chateau of mine 
near Arles. After that I went to the 
East. I have been nearly all over the 
world trying to—forget, but I could not 
forget, and I came back at last to look 
for vou. I do not believe in a hell be- 
yond the grave. Hell is here. I have 
been in hell for nearly ten years! Oh, 
Stambolof, you must make sure this 
time, for I can bear it no longer!” 
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“Yes,”’ said the Russian, nodding his 
strong head, “yes, I shall make sure 
this time.” 

“T tell you I have been in hell!” cried 
Colonne again in a low, fierce voice. 
“They are fools who say that hell is 
beyond!” 

“Ay, fools, fools!” nodded the Rus- 
sian. 

“Do you think I could ever forget 
what I did? Do you think I could pass 
a day without brooding over it, or a 
night without dreaming of it horribly? 
I had the love of the most wonderful 
woman in all God’s world—yes, Stam- 
bolof, I had her love for a little while 
at the first, though you took it from me 
later, with much more. I had that love 
and I dragged it in the dust, threw it 
away. I was a beast,a dog, everything 
that was lowest and vilest-——” 

“A swine of the gutter,” said Stam- 
bolof, nodding again. “I was saying 
so a little while ago.” 

“A swine of the gutter,” said the 
Frenchman, “and worse, but I have 
been through hell for it. I have been 
punished enough. You must fight me 
again, Stambolof, and make no mis- 
takes this time.” 

“Whenever and wherever .you will,” 


said the Russian. “We cannot both 
live in this world. It seems that I did 
my work ill ten years ago. I think I 


shall kill you now, though God knows 
I wish it were I who could go. I also 
have suffered somewhat, Colonne.” 

The Count de Vitry-Colonne leaned 
forward eagerly, over the table. 

“Listen!” he cried. “It is early yet, 
hardly more than eleven o’clock. There 
is a train for Versailles from the Gare 
St. Lazare at eleven and a half. I had 
meant to go out on that train myself. 
A groom will be waiting at the Ver- 
sailles station with a cart. It is but 
half an hour’s drive, as you know, to 
the chateau. Come with me! The 
cart will hold us both. At daybreak 
we can get to our work, and it will be 
all over.” 

He spoke with a certain breathless 
eagerness as if he were begging a great 
boon. Hartwell, though he had seen 


strange things and was not given to 
qualms, shivered involuntarily. It did 
not seem possible to him that any man 
could be brought to so desperate a pass, 
through mental anguish alone, as to 
beg for death. But there could be no 
doubt of the Frenchman’s terrible ear- 
nestness, nor, after once seeing his face, 
of the suffering he had borne. 

Stambolof raised his cold, steady 
eyes, and there was almost admiration 
in them. 

“T will go,” he said, “but I should 
like my friend the Honorable Mr. Hart- 
well to go with us. He is very dis- 
creet, and a witness who is a gentleman 
and not a servant might be more reg- 
ular.” 

The Count de Colonne bowed cere- 
moniously, though he had seemed, in 
his excitement, not to have noticed the 
third man before. 

“You are quite’ right,” said he. “It 
would be best, and I should be most 
pleased if Monsieur Hartwell would 
accompany us.” 

They left the café at once and drove 
in a fiacre to the Gare St. Lazare, where 
the train for Versailles lay puffing at its 
quai. There were few passengers, and 
the three had a compartment quite to 
themselves. Hartwell sat a little apart 
from the other two, and it seemed to 
him that the journey dragged through 
untold hours. He would have been 
convinced that they had taken the 
wrong train if it had not been for the 
familiar names of the two or three sub- 
urban stations at which they stopped to 
let off passengers. No one in the com- 
partment seemed inclined to talk. The 
Frenchman sat in a corner, nervously 
clasping and unclasping his hands, and 
staring from time to time out of the 
window into the night that whirled 
swiftly past. Now and then he drew a 
long, audible sigh, or muttered under 
his breath. The Russian seemed never 
to move a muscle all the long distance. 
He sat with hands thrust into the 
pockets of his loose ulster, and his chin 
was bent upon his breast. Sometimes, 
when the train slowed to a station, a 
flood of electric light would pour for 
an instant into the compartment, and 
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then Hartwell could see that the Rus- 
sian’s face was still and mask-like as 
ever, and that his eyes. stared straight 
ahead. 

Then, at last, after what seemed an 
eternity, they came to Versailles, and 
went quickly out upon the station plat- 
form, where a cart was waiting in 
charge of a groom. Colonne and the 
Russian took the driving seat, and Hart- 
well clambered up beside the groom at 
the back. 

It was a drive of half an hour 
through the keen, cool, fresh night over 
roads gloomy and deserted, wood roads 
for the most part, with trees thick on 
either side, their naked branches laced 
black against the sky. 

Presently they halted before a gate 
with high stone posts and iron palings. 
A man came out of the lodge to swing 
open the gate, and they turned into a 
long, winding avenue’ bordered by firs 
—the air was full of their acrid scent— 
and drew up at last under the walls of 
the chateau that rose dark and grim in 
a rambling mass, pierced here and there 
by points of light. 

The count led the way through a 
narrow side entry into the long hall of 
the chateau. It would seem to have 
been the oldest portion of the building, 
for the walls, where they were not 
hung with tapestry, were of bare stone, 
rough and gray, and the high ceiling 
was stone-arched in an ancient fashion. 
The place was cold, and smelled of 
dampness arfd antiquity like a very old 
church. 

They went through the great hall 
and through many corridors and dim 
rooms beyond into what seemed to be 
a more modern wing of the chateau, 
and finally into a cheery and com- 
paratively small cabinet, all white and 
gold in the Louis Quinze fashion, 
warm, and brightly lighted by many 
candles. There was a fire of logs in the 
small fireplace, and comfortable chairs 
stood invitingly near. There were two 
or three decanters upon a table in the 
middle of the room, with exquisitely- 
made glasses of Venetian workmanship 
of the fifteenth century. Also there 
were biscuits of many kinds and sweet- 


meats such as men of the Latin races 
still love. 

“Here,” said Colonne, “we may be 
moderately comfortable till daybreak, 
which should be toward four o’clock if 
the weather is clear. It is now one 
o'clock less a quarter. We have three 
hours to wait, and there are matters of 
which to speak.” : 

He rang for a servant, who took 
their hats and coats and placed chairs 
for them near the center table and 
within range of the warm glow from 
the fire. 

“There is one thing I should like to 
know,” said Stambolof as they seated 
themselves, “and that is, did—did she 
know that you were not dead? Did you 
see her again while you were convales- 
cing? I was in England, as they doubt- 
less told you. She had asked me to go 
away at once after the—duel. I was 
to have come back in a few months 
when the affair should have been par- 
tially forgotten, but she—she died sud- 
denly in less than a month. I have 
never been near Versailles since. 
Sometimes I have thought to visit her 
tomb, but—I could not quite do that.” 

“T understand,” said the Frenchman 





in a low voice. “No,” he went on 
presently, ‘no, she never knew. She 
had gone at once in to Paris, to her 


cousins, the Brissacs, and she fell ill a 
day or so later. She never knew that 
I was alive. The Brissacs and my 
uncle, my mother’s brother, the Duc de 
Montlac, were told that I was alive 
and was to go away as soon as I was 
able, and they kept silent. It has been 
generally believed that I was interred 
in the chapel of the chateau here, where 
Amélie’s tomb stands, but no one is 
ever admitted to the chapel. We will 
go there together before the morning.” 

“Yes,” said the Russian, nodding 
gravely. “Yes, we will go there to- 
gether at last. I have never visited her 
tomb, and after this night I shall never 
visit it again.” 

So they sat by the little table talking 
or falling into spells of silence through 
the long hours, two grave, stern men 
who had sinned greatly and paid the 
price of their sin with sufferings 
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deeper than any one might ever know. 
They made a strange contrast with the 
gay little white and gold room in which 
they sat, and with its warm cheerful- 
ness. 

The ‘servant came in from time to 
time to put logs upon the waning fire. 
From time to time Stambolof refilled 
his glass from one of the decanters, or 
the Frenchman broke and nibbled a bis- 
cuit or a sweetmeat. And as_ two 
o'clock chimed from the dainty Sévres 
clock over the mantel, and half-past two 
followed, and then three, the men 
spoke less and less often, seeming to 
feel the nearer approach of the tragedy 
that morning must bring. 

Hartwell had long since withdrawn 
a little, and sat alone in the window’s 
embrasure. He felt keenly that he was 
but an outsider, that he had no legiti- 
mate part in what was forward, and 
he wished more than once that he had 
refused to leave Paris. He sighed and 
shifted his position noiselessly as the 
minutes dragged themselves _ inter- 
minably into quarter hours, and the 
quarters doubled to halves, and finally 
the hours chimed musically. 
times he pressed his face against the 
mullioned panes of the window, and 
tried to pierce the gloom without. 

The ground on this side of the ché- 
tea seemed to slope away as if toward 
a little valley, but he could see only 
great masses of black alternating with 
patches of gray. He fancied that the 
black was wood and that the gravy 
field. Here and there was a pin point of 
yellow light, and close at hand great 


Some- 


Vas 


trees stretched a tangle of gnarled 

branches black against the sky. 
Then, shortly after three o'clock, 

when Hartwell was quite certain that 


the gloom without had lessened con- 
siderably, Colonne arose from his chair 
with a sich. 

“Come,” said he, “it grows late. In 
an hour it will be liecht enough for— 
for our purpose, I think. We must go 
to the chanel.” 

Hartwell hesitated an instant and 
lingered in the window embrasure, but 
the Frenchman, turning at the door, 
looked back over his shoulder. 


“Will you also come, monsieur?” he 
asked. 

They went through many _ rooms, 
some of them dimly lighted, some dark 
so that the candle which Colonne bore 
was their only illumination, and through 
narrow stone- walled passages. It 
seemed to Hartwell that they must be 
once more in the ancient part of the 
chateau. Then at the foot of a little 
flicht of stdéne steps worn hollow to- 
ward their middle by centuries of tread- 
ing, the count took a lantern and a 
great iron key of quaint pattern from a 
shelf at one side, and the three passed 
out through a low door into a court- 
yard. For a moment the sweet night 
air was in their faces and the stars over 
their heads, then they stood under a 
Gothic portal which bore a cross at the 
apex of its arch, and Colonne opened 
the chapel door. 

Inside it smelled, as had the great 
vaulted hall, of dampness and indescrib- 
able antiquity, but there was an added 
perfume of incense that mingled with 
the reek of burned wax candles. 

They took great tapers from a rack 
near the door, and lighted them with a 
match, and Colonne lighted other 
candles that stood in semicircular 
sconces against the row of pillars at 
each side of the chapel. Their mellow 
glow upon cracked and age- 
stained flagstones, upon gray columns 
and dim arches above, upon rows of 
tattered banners that hung in grim 
proof of the valor of dead Counts of 
Vitry and of Colonne, upon the sculp- 
tured and ornate tombs of these same 
counts of a braver day, which stood 
four-square under the arches. There 
was a very splendid high altar, fine with 
brass and marble and tiered candles, 
and down below its steps, directly in the 
middle of the chapel, was a tomb newer 
than the others, (of smore modern de- 
sign, less florid and ornate. 

It arose a matter of four feet from 
the flarstones, and the recumbent figure 
upon its top must have been the handi- 
work of some great sculptor, for it lay 
simple and lax and beautiful, and it 
smiled in its sleep. 

Hartwell halted 


shone 


near the door and 
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stepped back into the shadow of one 
of the great columns, for he felt more 
keenly than ever that he was an inter- 
loper, an outsider, and that he had no 
part in these solemn things. But the 
two others went forward together and 
set their tapers down in the racks that 
were ready at hand, and stood side by 
side before the tomb of Amélie, 
Countess de Vitry and de Colonne, the 
man who had been her husband, and 
the man whom she had loved. 

So for a long time they stood there 
silent, with bowed heads, and the flick- 
ering tapers above threw monstrous 
grotesque shadows of them over the 
worn flagstones. And, after a little, 
the Frenchman bowing his head still 
more, and gripping the brass rail that 
stood about the tomb, began to pray. 
His voice, though it was in reality low, 
sounded loud and harsh and strange in 
that empty, echoing place, and the words 
came halting as from long disuse. 

He said the “Pater noster, qui es in 
Coelis,’ and he prayed out of “The 
Mass for the Dead,” for the soul of the 
woman whose body lay before him. 

“Do thou of Thy goodness, we be- 
seech Thee, O Lord, take pity on the 
soul of Thy handmaid: and cleansing 
her from all mortal defilement, restore 
her to the heritage of everlasting salva- 
tion through Christ our Lord.” 

And as for his own tortured soul and 
that of the weary man beside him, he 
said the prayer from the “Mass to Ask 
the Grace of a Good Death.” 

Then, for a while he was silent, 
though his lips moved, forming the 
strong, majestic syllables of a “Requiem 
Aeternam” and a “Miserere.” But 
presently he raised his head with a 
long sigh and moved over to the other 
side of the marble tomb, so that he 
stood facing the Russian across the 
ashes of the woman for whose sake 
they both had tasted the greatest suf- 
fering possible to men. 

“Stambolof,” he said, ‘we are both 
facing death, and I think that I have 
but another hour to live. I should 
like to die at peace with the world. 
The woman whose life I wrecked ut- 
terly is gone before, and I do not fear 


for her forgiveness. Will you take my 
hand over her body? I have paid the 
price of my sin with interest, and you 
have paid the price of yours, so that I 
think there is no bitterness left in the 
heart of either of us toward the other. 
Will you take my hand? I think she— 
I think she would be pleased.” 

And Stambolof, lifting his head a 
little, put out his strong hand over the 
tomb and took the hand of the Count 
de Vitry-Colonne, looking very steadily 
and with no hatred into his eyes. Then 
for a little while the two knelt upon 
the flagstones, each on his own side of 
the marble tomb, and the tapers flared 
and wavered over their bowed heads. 

When at last the three men came out 
of the chapel the dawn was gray. 

They crossed the paved courtyard 
again and entered the main wing of the 
chateau, repairing to a large, barely 
furnished room near the ground, which 
seemed to be a sort of arsenal and salle 
d’armes. Three men were waiting in 
the room, two servants, quiet and intel- 
ligent seeming, and an old priest in a 
long black cassock. A bag of green 
cloth with sword points showing at its 
mouth lay upon a heavy table near the 
center of the room. 

Colonne withdrew to the opposite 
side of the room for a moment, confer- 
ring in low murmurs with the priest 
and with the two servants, while Stam- 
bolof gave into the keeping of his 
friend certain papers which he took 
from an inner pocket, together with 
brief instructions as to what Hartwell 
should do in the improbable case of 
his—Stambolof’s—death. 

Then they all went out together with- 
out further parley, one of the servants 
bearing the green cloth bag of swords, 
and the priest carrying in his hand a 
small valise of leather such as surgeons 
employ. They left the chateau by a 
little postern gate, and took their way 
down through the gardens and across 
a small grassy meadow to the bank of 
a stream, which wound = sluggishly 
through the castle park. 

3y the stream’s edge the turf was 
level and worn for a long space, so that 
it was almost a floor of black, firm earth. 
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No better spot could have been chosen 
for the purpose. 

The lackey opened the green cloth 
bag and took from it the swords, or- 


dinary épées du combat with very 
slender, flattened blades and_belled 
guards. He gave one of them to Hart- 


well, who, in the absence of ordinary 
seconds, was understood to stand as a 
disinterested witness, and, as it were, 
referee. The affair was, of course, 
very irregular and wholly contrary to 
the practices of the code, but it must 
be remembered that it was in no sense 
an ordinary duel. 

The two principals were removing 
their coats and waistcoats, and their 
white shirts as well, since these, by 
reason of their stiff bosoms and high 
collars, might well act as a certain pro- 
tection; and the Englishman stood 
waiting for them, his sword point rest- 
ing lightly upon the ground before 
him. 

He gave a little, grim, involuntary 
smile, as he stood there, when his mind 
ran swiftly back over the past few 
hours, and he thought how strangely 
and unexpectedly he had been plunged 
into the very heart of a great tragedy. 
The whole affair seemed oddly unreal 
and theatrical, and he could not rid 
himself of the idea that presently it 
would turn into a huge pleasantry, or a 
grimly realistic dream. 

The morning air blew keen and chill 
across the meadows that stretched 
away toward the east on the other side 
of the stream. It was growing quite 
light, and already a long ridge of 
clouds that hung high across the sky 
to the east was becoming faintly tinged 
with yellow and pink, though the sun 
would not rise for some time. The 
chateau loomed cold and gray from the 
higher ground above them, its crene- 
lated turrets cut sharp against the sky. 
At its flanks the trees stood close and 
high with great clusters of mistletoe in 
their naked branches, like gigantic 
birds’ nests. There was not a living 
thing in sight anywhere, but from some 
stable at a great distance a cow lowed 
constantly. 

Stambolof and the Count de Colonne 


took swords from the lackey, who 
tendered them, and who then retreated 
to some distance with the other servant 
and the priest, and stepped into posi- 
tion one on either side of the English- 
man. 

“Are you ready, messieurs? Have 
you anything to say?” asked Hartwell 
in a low tone. His voice was not quite 
steady. 

“Nothing, monsieur, I am ready,” 
said the Count de Vitry-Colonne. His 
eyes sparkled and there was a slight 
flush upon his cheek. The Englishman 
felt again a dull sense of wonder that 
any man could go to his death so 
eagerly, with such unconcealed joy. 

He gave the word and the contest- 
ants saluted formally first the referee, 
then each other. And in another mo- 
ment, when Hartwell’s blade was low- 
ered from between them and he had 
stepped back out of the way, they were 
fighting. It was a good fight, for both 
men had been noted swordsmen in their 
day, though for the past ten years 
neither had touched hand to hilt, so 
that at this time arm and wrist an- 
swered but stiffly and with the awk- 
wardness of long disuse to the really 
great skill of mind and of eye that the 
men possessed. Once Stambolof, in a 
riposte, touched the Frenchman lightly 
in the lower sword arm so that a little 
stain of red appeared upon the thin 
silk of the undershirt, but the stain did 
not spread, and it was evident that the 
wound was a mere scratch. Further 
than this neither seemed able to gain 
any advantage for a long space. They 
were evenly matched. The blades met 
in a quick little volley of clashes or ran 
grating up one another as a lunge was 
parried. Now and then one of the bell 
guards was struck fair, and rang clear 
and high. 

3ut the lunges grew slower and less 
quick at recovery, and the points wan- 
dered in a gradually widening circle, 
for both men were becoming distressed. 
Their breathing came in gasps, and the 
Frenchman’s forehead shone wet in 
spite of the cold morning air. Then, 
after a moment, as if by mutual con- 
sent, they drew apart and stood with 
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points resting upon the ground before 
them, breathing hard and stretching the 
cramped, half-paralyzed fingers of their 
sword hands. There is no exhaustion 
more terrible than that of a combat 
with swords when the opponents have 
been long unused to the work. 

And again, as they met with a re- 
newed streneth and a steadier guard, 
they seemed unable, either of them, to 
pierce the other’s defense, though they 
fought furiously and with an ingenuity 
of attack that more than once amazed 
the Englishman, who was himself no 
mean swordsman. So that once more 
they were forced, weak and breathless, 
to draw apart and rest their numbed 
arms. And this they did no fewer than 
five times. 

The Count de Colonne had received 
one further trifling wound, a scratch 
upon the temple from which a little 
stream of blood had trickled downward 
and stained his cheek, but it seemed im- 
possible for either man really to break 
down the other’s guard. Then at last, 
and very suddenly, in a final whirlwind 
of attack and defense too swift for even 
the Englishman’s practiced eye to fol- 
low, Stambolof’s point seemed to waver 
and swing weakly to one side as if the 
stiffened fingers could no longer hold 
it true, and at the same moment the 
Frenchman lunged. It was as if the 
blade met with no resistance whatever, 


for it stood out far behind the Rus- 
sian’s back, and its hilt rang with a 
thud against his broad chest. 


Colonne withdrew the blade with a 
gasping sob of horror, and Hartwell 
caught the lurching figure in his arms 
and laid it tenderly upon the ground. 

The next thing he realized, for all 
his mind was in a whirl of amazement 
and horror and grief, the black cas- 
socked priest who had been bending 
over the still figure, raised his eyes and 
shook his white head very sadly. Then 
the Count de Vitry-Colonne threw him- 
self down upon his knees with a great 
cry beside the man whose life was slip- 
ping away. 

“Oh, Stambolof!” he cried, and his 
voice shook and broke into sobs, “why 
should it be you and not I? Oh, Stam- 


bolof, that you should go and I stay! 
Shall I never die, Stambolof? Is there 
no mercy in God?” His face worked 
and twitched quite beyond his control 
and he wept unashamedly, like a child 
who has suffered a bitter disappoint- 
ment. 

The Russian’s eyes opened and he 
moved his lips. He looked up into 
Hartwell’s drawn face and a little smile 
played about his mouth. 

“Lift me up,” he whispered, and 
Hartwell raised the lax head and shoul- 
ders upon his knee, facing toward the 
east where the sky was golden. And 
so the man lay for some little time, his 


eyes upon the splendid east, saying no 
word. 

The lowing from the stable far 
across the fields had ceased and there 


was no sound at all, save that now and 
then the naked branches of a great wil- 
low near by rubbed upon each other in 
the morning breeze, or there came a 
fresh burst of weeping from the un- 
manned Frenchman behind them. 

The face of the dying man was very 
calm and gentler than its wont, though 
when he drew his breath the brows 
frowned for an instant with the pain, 
and the jaw tightened. 


“So—it was—I, and not—Colonne!” 
he whispered after a time. “Why— 
thank God!—for that, thank God !— 


Open the locket—please.” 

There was a thin gold chain about 
his neck, and it held a flat oval locket 
with a monogram cut into one side. 
The tearing away of the undershirt to 
examine his wound had exposed it. 
Hartwell opened the locket and held it 
before his friend’s eyes. It contained 
a miniature, beautifully executed, of 
Amélie de Vitry-Colonne, and a little 
coil of red gold hair. 

“‘Nearer—nearer,” said the whisper, 
and Hartwell, knowing what he would 
have, held the picture against Stam- 
bolof’s lips. The lips clung an instant, 
and then the eyelids drooped and the 
head swung feebly to one side. 

Hartwell gave a little cry, for he 
thought the man was dead, but after a 
moment the eyes opened and the head 
stirred again. Just at that instant the 
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sun pushed up above the crest of a far 
hill, quite suddenly, as sometimes hap- 
pens, and a flood of golden light poured 
full into the dying man’s face. A 
swift, strong tremor shook him from 
head to foot once and twice. There 
was a little struggle, and he was half 
sitting up, stiff and strong and free 
from Hartwell’s supporting arms. 


Oh, heart’s soul, he can torture you no 
longer! Yes, I will go away for a 
time, for a time, then Then very 
suddenly the voice snapped like the 
breaking of a violin string. There was 
a last great convulsive tremor and 
Stambolof rolled over dead with the 
blood from the pierced lung gushing 
between his lips. 








“Killed him?” he cried in a great “Maria gratia plena!’ sobbed the 
voice that Hartwell did not know, Count de Vitry-Colonne. ‘Must I iive 


forever ?” 


wf 
PROFUNDIS 


At lift me from the dust, 
Thou Love in Whom I trust, 
And make of my poor clay 
A vessel fit to bear Thy holy light, 
To guide to Thy sweet day, 
Hearts that are blinded, groping through the night. 


“killed him? Yes, I have killed him! 


DE 


Then, Thy great purpose done, 
And their heaven won, 
Quench me, and put me by, 
Somewhere beside Thee, in Thy place above; 
Ah, it is not to die, 
To lose my light in Thy sweet morn of love. 


Dust was I from the first, 
And now, by sin accurst, 
Break me not, in thy wrath; 
Though, even then, I know ’twere very sweet 
To help to make Thy path, 
And bear the passing of Thy pierced feet. 


Low was the door of shame 
I entered, when I came, 
And low the door I seek; 
And groping in the grasses I go hence— 
Stoop to me, Lord, and speak 
Thy words of love, to bless my penitence. 


And take me, as I am, 
Needing Thy pity’s calm, 
Thy. strength in all my fear, 
The comfort of Thy never-failing grace— 
Yearning I seek Thee here,— 
O shed on me the gladness of Thy face. 
LAuCHLAN MaAcLEAN WATT. 





ON THE INFREQUENCY OF YULE 
By Edward W. Barnard 


(The Platitudinarian.) 


H! merry day that makes us all 
Just careless children once again, 
We hail thee as a wizard tall 
That deftly welds the Now and Then. 
But evanescent is each joy 
That haply is vouchsafed us here; 
And as there’s none without alloy, 


So Christmas comes but once a year. 


(The Sentimentalist. ) 


’Tis Christmas morning and the snow 
Like vestal raiment wraps the wold. 
The chimes are ringing soft and low, 
And anthems on the air are rolled. 
The earth is so elate, so glad, 
That one’s worst foe forgets to sneer! 
My masters, is it not too bad 


That Christmas comes but once a year? 


(Sir Toby Belch.) 


Ho! knave, set out the wassail-bowl 
And wench, bring brimming stoups of wine! 
(A comely wench, upon my soul!) 
To Christmassing do we incline; 
And not till Twelfth Night dawns and dies 
Shall there be dearth of our good cheer, 
We'll drunk to bed, nor sober rise! 


Hic! Christmas comes but once a year! 











(Wee Macg reegor.) 


Ma mither’s no’ said ile the morn, 
ut gi’ed me taiblet, nits furbye! 
Aunt Purdie brocht a graund bew horn— 
Dae I like Christmas time? Dod, ay! 
I think I like Aunt Purdie, tae! 
And Wullie Thomson? O, nae fear! 
The wean is fine! Say, paw, white wey 
Does Christmas come but yinst a year? 


(Lovey Mary.) 


I’m spending Christmas at the Patch, 
And O they’re all so happy there! 
Miss Hazy’s made another match; 
And Billy? Say, that isn’t fair! 
But, anyhow, both Mrs. Wiggs 
And Mrs. Rice (who put us here) 
Say we should just dance grateful jigs 


‘Cause Christmas happens ev’ry year. 


(Paterfamilias. ) 


The man that noisily laments 
The marked infrequency of Yule, 

Would faint on spending fifty cents— 
Is unencumbered, as a rule. 

While as for me, though less or more 
A pessimist, I shed no tear. 

I’ve something to be thankful for 


While Christmas comes but once a year; 


we 
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MEN 


LOVE US 


By Dorothy Dix 


Author of ‘‘The Man in Love” 


NE of the noble and altruistic sor- 
rows of every man’s life is griev- 
ing over the imperfections of 

woman. 

When he sees the foolhardy reckless 
ness with which she defies death and 
disease in her dress; when he observes 
that her mind is set on the bargain coun- 
ter instead of the higher life; when he 
listens to her conversation and notes 
that her ideas are mostly cut on the bias 
and frilled in the middle; when he learns 
how generally unreasonable and ‘incon- 
sequential she is, the fountains of his 
compassion are stirred, and he could 
weep over the spectacle of a human be- 
ing so weak and so faulty. It is one of 
the inscrutable mysteries of Providence 
to him, and must ever remain so, how 
the Creator, having such superior ma 
terial as a man’s rib to work upon, could 
have turned out such a poor job as 
woman. 

Then he sighs to think how different 
the actual woman is from the perfect 
being man would have made had he 
been consulted in the matter and allowed 
to furnish the specifications. There 
would have been no bobble in his plans. 
He would have given the world a 
woman who was sensible, logical, indus- 
trious, economical, domestic, amiable, 
without vanity or frivolity. And she 
would have been an old maid, for while 
every man cherishes an imaginary pic- 
ture of a woman who is a model of all 
the virtues, when he finds her he takes to 
his heels, and flees in the opposite di- 
rection as fast as he can sprint. Not 
without reason are the angels always 
represented as virgins. 

When a man fails to marry he gen- 
erally attributes it to never having found 


a woman who came up to his ideal, 
whereas, in truth, he has probably lived 
all his life next door to half a dozen 
worthy females without noticing them, 
any one of whom could have stood a 
Civil Service examination in all the re- 
quirements of the perfect wife. 

Unfortunately, the domestic virtues 
are not spectacular, and the woman who 
satisfies a man’s judgment seldom ap- 
peals to his taste. Indeed, much ex- 
perience has taught us that, while men 
may praise us for our good qualities, 
and admire us for our strength of char- 
acter, they love us for our faults, and 
are never so fond of us as when we 
are justifying all of their gibes against 
our sex. 

Of course men will arise en masse, 
and deny this charge. 

“Go to,” they will cry, “are we not 
always holding up before you the lofty 
ideal of womanhood to which we would 
have you aspire? Is not the modest and 
fragrant violet the type of maidenhood 
that we admire most, and which we 
urge you to emulate? Do we not cease- 
lessly deplore your vanity, airs and af- 
fectations? Are we not always calling 
your attention to the lack of intelligence: 
that makes you wear trailing skirts that 
sweep up the microbes on the streets, 


and décolleté bodices that give you 
rheumatism and pneumonia? Have we 
not mocked you for your tears, and 


laughed at your fears? Have we not 
scorned you for not knowing which was 
the business end of a check, and having 
heart failure and hysterics every time 
you get a telegram? Have we not told 
you in season and out of season what a 
burden your whimsicalities and romantic 
notions laid upon men, and how perfect 
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this world would be if only women were 
not such foolish, weak creatures?” 

Alas, and alack, my brethren, you 
have. The sin of silence is not upon 
you, and if woman is still an imperfect 
creature it is not for want of having her 
shortcomings pointed out to her by man. 
That she should have profited so little 
by so much gratuitous good advice also 
needs explanation, and it is to be found 
in the simple fact that she has looked 
about her, and observed that just in pro- 
portion as she attained to man’s ideal, so 
did her matrimonial chances vanish. In 
every community it is the women who 
were cut out by nature to make good 
wives and mothers who never get a 
chance to their talents, while 
the proof that she has made one man 
an indifferent wife, doesn’t prevent an- 
other man from tackling an attractive 
widow. Any little fluffy-haired ingenué 
can marry six times to an earnest set- 
tlement worker’s Such is the 
ratio of man’s inconsistency. 

Take, if you please, man’s ideal of 
girlhood. There probably isn’t a man 
*in the world who doesn’t think of a per- 
fect girl as a shy, shrinking, clinging, 
innocent creature, who is abnormally ig- 
norant of life, and who blushes if you 
speak to her. Some day he expects to 
start out, and hunt up that little flow- 
eret, who is hidden away in the safety 
of her home, and when he finds her he 
intends to marry her, and when he 
thinks how sweet, and pure, and beau- 
tiful such a creature is, he wonders 
that all girls are not doing the modest 
violet act. 

Now, there isn’t a girl who has been 
out in society two years who hasn’t had 
a dozen men pour that sort of poetic, 
romantic rhapsody in her ears, and she 
smiles a little cynically as she listens, for 
she knows that the violet that expects to 
get plucked has got to come out of her 
hiding place, and plant herself in a man’s 
pathway so he can’t get past her without 
breaking his neck. Then he will dis- 
cover her, but not otherwise. He will 
never go to the back woods of society 
to hunt her up. Still less will he seek 
her out among the wall flowers. No 
man has the courage to admire a woman 


exercise 


once, 
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that no other man admires, nor does he 
desire to marry where he was the only 
suitor. He may be cocksure of his own 
opinion on every other subject on earth, 
but when it comes to women he wants 
some other man’s taste and judgment to 
back his up. Thus it happens that to 
the girl who has many beaus, other 
beaus even more abundantly shall be 
given, while from her who hath not 
shall be taken away even the one lorn, 
lone man she hath ensnared. 

If women took men at their words, 
instead of their deeds, and hid out until 
some man, searching around in the quiet 
of the family circle, discovered their 
modest worth, and married them, the 
supply of spinsters would be enormously 
increased. Fortunately, however, they 
are too well acquainted with their broth- 
ers’ little idiosyncrasies to be deceived 
by this specious campaign literature, so 
they continue to keep discreetly in the 
middle of the stage where they can be 
neither ignored nor forgotten, and men 
continue to talk about the charm of 
modest and retiring maidenhood, and to 
follow in the wake of her who has the 
longest procession and the noisiest brass 
band. 

As far as matrimony is concerned, 
men cling with childlike faith to the 
theory that man is the pursuer, and 
woman the pursued. A man is utterly 
sure he would be so disgusted with a 
woman who ran after him that nothing 
on earth would induce him to marry 
her. He expects her to be coy, to be 
lifficult, yet the most irresistible charm, 
the most potent appeal that a woman 
ever makes to a man is just to be dead 
in love with him, and show it. More 
men have married because the 
women were in love with them than for 
ali other causes combined. A man may 
be shocked at the woman who makes 
another man, but he has a ready 
excuse for her if she makes g00-goo eyes 
at him. It shows such taste, such dis- 
crimination, such judgment, and she 
couldn’t help it, anyway, poor thing. So 
it is that while the shy bird may furnish 
the sportsman the greatest amusement 
in the hunt, it is the industrious hen who 
gets the worm. 


( 


women 


eves at 
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Men are also forever blaming women 
for not cultivating the qualities that will 
best fit them for the duties they will 
have to perform in the world as wife 
and mother. This is a just accusation, 
for a girl has no more right to get mar- 
ried without knowing how to keep a 
comfortable home than a man has to 
marry without some way of supporting 
a family; yet, pray, do men encourage 
domesticity in a girl? Not at all. 
They actually put a premium upon 
impracticability. Again, it isn’t what 
they say. It’s what they do. They 
chant pzans of praise in honor of 
the dear little girl who helps mother 
wash the dishes and do the sewing, and 
who will know just how to keep house, 
and manage her servants, and make her 
husband cozy. To hear them, you would 
think suitors would simply be waiting in 
battalions before her door, ready on 
bended knee, to beg her to be theirs, 
but how does it work out in real life? 

The domestic girl—the girl who has 
stewed, and baked, and preserved her- 
self trying to come up to man’s ideal— 
is left to paper a ballroom wall, while 
her frivolous sister who doesn’t know 
chicken from veal has partners galore, 
and dances holes in her slippers. 
Women have taken note of this, and 
they have figured it out that as a plain, 
matrimonial proposition the girl in the 
shadow of the palm in the conservatory 
has a better chance than the one in the 
shadow of the kitchen range, for it is a 
sad fact, but a fact, nevertheless, that 
when a man wants to hold a girl’s hand 
he picks out one that is nice, and soft, 
and white, and squeezable, instead of 
one that has made corns on its fingers 
trying to live up to his ideal. Every 
man will admit that the domestic girl 
will be a treasure as a wife—but he is 
willing that the other fellow should get 
the blessing. 

It’s the same way about clothes. 
Nothing could be more edifying than to 
hear a man discourse upon the folly 
woman displays in her dress, but does he 
mean one word of it? Not at all. For 
years men inveighed against stays, and 
shrieked for a garment for women that 
would hang from the shoulders. The 


Mother Hubbard was invented to meet 
this crying need. It is the only garment 
ever devised for women that was simply 
irreproachable from a hygienic stand- 
point, and heavenly comfortable from a 
physical one, but instead of men em- 
bracing it, and the women in it, with 
rapture, they hooted and derided it into 
the boudoir, and in some places actually 
got laws passed against wearing it in 
public. Nor is this all. Man is the in- 
stigator of every fashion for women 
that cribs, cabins and confines. Who 
invented the skin-tight, uncompromis- 
ing tailor-made gown? A man—Red- 
fern. Who devised swathing, eel-like 
skirts that require us to be straight- 
fronted and as tall as a telephone pole? 
Another man—Worth. In what coun- 
try do women rejoice in loose garments 
and being as fat as they please? In 
Oriental ones, where they have no man 
dressmakers, and don’t have to catch 
men, anyway. 

As for vanity, if women don’t paint 
because men admire roses on a woman’s 
cheek, in spite of their cry for natural- 
ness; if women don’t lace because men 
are hopelessly committed to the admira- 
tion of an hourglass figure; if women 
don’t wear high-heeled shoes because it 
is only high-heel shoes that can walk 
all over a man, then will somebody 
kindly arise in meeting and tell why, 
when women get together, free from 
masculine eyes, they wash off the paint 
and get out of their stays and into ki- 
monos and flip-flop slippers? In vain 
do men preach against the irrational 
and extravagant way in which women 
dress, while woman sees that the long 
trailed-er, the silk lined-er, and the fluf- 
fier and frillier she is, the more attention 
she get from the opposite sex. 
Every man believes in rational dress for 
women, but he would rather be caught 
dead than out with a female who illus- 
trated his theories on the subject. 

And tears! A woman’s tears! j 
idiotic, childish, aren’t they? Why 
should a grown woman weep for the 
thing she wants instead of logically 
proving her right to it, or independently 
demanding it? Men honestly set down 
woman’s weeping under such circum- 


does 


Silly, 
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stances to some peculiarity of the fem- 
inine temperament that they may de- 
plore, but never hope to fathom. In 
reality the explanation is very simple. 
Long experience has taught her that the 
shortest way to get what she wants is 
by the water way. No man ever listens 
to a woman’s reasons. He doesn’t even 
pay her the compliment of arguing with 
her. He simply pooh-poohs the entire 
subject. Tons of logic, mountains of 
irrefutable facts are not worth one 
single, pearly, hypocritical tear in car- 
rying a point with a man. 

And he likes it. Goodness knows 
why, but a man is never so fond of a 
woman as when she is weeping on the 
second button of his waistcoat, and 
clinging to him as if she was a wet dish- 
rag. This is a point well understood 
by married women, and the one whose 
tear ducts are in easy working order has 


a cinch at managing her husband. The 
real reason that the Woman Suffrage 
Association has never gotten the ballot 
is because it possesses so few shoulders 
to weep upon. If the women of the 
country would set apart a day to cry for 
the ballot they would get it before 
nightfall. The mistake they are now 
making is in trying to convince men by 
argument and logic that women have a 
right to vote, and men are not amenable 
to logic from women, but they dissolve 
in their tears. 

In short, that men admire us for our 
virtues, but love us for our faults, is too 
apparent to need insisting on. When 
we come up to their ideal we seldom fire 
their fancy, and that explains why 
women are the weak, foolish, unreason- 
able creatures they are, for there is not 
a mother’s daughter of us who would 
not rather be loved than be right. 


T 


IN SOCIETY 


SOciETY is the mother of contention. 


Society’s “Come in” depends largely upon the size of one’s in-come. 


The road to society is paved with indifference. 


An old fashion is old, but an ancient fashion is always modern. 


t is a wise chaperon who does not “ma” the occasion. 


There is never the funeral that does not make some one the richer. 


When 
If you 
soon find society standing on you. 


Some can’t get in. 


fortune turns a fellow down the world turns its nose up. 


go into society with the idea of not standing on ceremony, you will 


And others get in on cant 


To be a leader of society one must be a follower of it. 


Society is like an epigram of which very few of us see the sense 


WALTER PULITZER. 
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THE TUBS 


By Kate Jordan 
(Mrs. F. M. Vermilye) 


Author of ‘‘Time, the Comedian’ 


WAS introduced to Nora Mulligan in 
an employment agency. She inter- 
viewed me there. When she had 

finished with me, I felt I might “do.” 

“T guess we'll git along all right,” said 
Nora, clasping her fat, grained hands 
in a satisfied way, and beaming on me; 
“’cept fer one thing more, an’ maybe, 
after all, that’ll keep us frum gittin’ to- 
gether.” 

My humility came back in a rush, 
and I fanned myself. I thought of my 
silent kitchen and dinnerless home. 

“What is it?” I asked, faintly. 

“It’s this,” said Nora, with gravity 
weighing down the muscles of her 
corpulent face; “I don’t work with no 
other Irish girl.” 

“But you’re Irish,” I ventured, aware 
that I was hazarding much by this pin- 
point resistance. 

“There you got the hull trouble,” said 
Nora, with the smile of a diplomat ; “I’m 
American—born in West Houston 
Street—but I got the Irish ways and the 
Irish nature. Now, Irish with Irish 
don’t never agree, nohow. No, ma’am. 
30th wants to do the bossin’, an’ it’s like 
two fires creepin’ nearer, an’ nearer, an’ 
nearer till of a suddint the hull thing is 
blazin’ up—an’ there y’are,” said Nora, 
waving a fat, dramatic hand at me. 

“T must get a new waitress. Suppose 
I’m not able to get any to suit me but an 
Irish girl?” 

“Where there’s a will there’s a way,” 
Nora smiled. ‘Besides, I guess I kin 
git you jest what you want. Say the 


woid, an’ me an’ Judas will be on time 
at ten to-morrer mornin’.”’ 

“Judas?” I marveled. 
No—a goil.” 


““A man?” 


“That’s not her first name?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” Nora gave a superior 
smile. “Them Dutch people’s names’d 
make a cat laugh. Her las’ name’s a jaw- 
breaker—don’t ast me it.” 

As the hansom took me home to my 
flat, I gave the deep-drawn sigh peculiar 
to convicts and New York housekeepers. 

“If they only will come, and get the 
wheels going smoothly again; and if 
only Bee wouldn’t act like a little fool, 
how rosy life would be,” I sighed, and, 
sitting back, let my face relax. 

I caught sight of Bee at that moment. 
She was in a hansom, and Miles was 
with her. My heart lightened. ‘This 
might mean something. Perhaps all she 
said about not liking Miles came from 
a young girl’s coquetry to disguise her 
real feelings. I had all the match- 
making qualities that a married, elder 
sister should have, and I wanted Miles 
in the family. He was a manly, sensible 
young man, lacking in the imaginative 
qualities a little, but devoted with a 
constancy that was ingrained in his 
honest heart to Bee, and with well-placed 
investments which brought him twenty 
thousand dollars a year. For Bee to 
flout him seemed almost blasphemy. 

I pondered for a moment, then poked 
at the driver through the flap, and told 
him to drive me to the Memorial Arch 
in Washington Square and home again. 
It was worth fifty cents more to give 
Miles a chance. 

When I reached home, I found Bee 
dusting the parlor, and looking mis- 
erable. 

“Did you get any one?” she asked. 

“Many I called, and few chose me,” I 
paraphrased, dropping to a _ divan. 
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“However, an Irish grenadier comes to- 

morrow with something in tow. I don’t 

know what it is, but its name is Judas.” 
“How unpleasant,” sniffed Bee, who 

was in a very bad humor; “I'll never call 

her that. It’s ridiculous.” 

“By the way, I saw you in a hansom 


with Miles,” I said, with a beaming 
smile. 
“Yes.” Bee’s pretty mouth hardened. 


“He’s obtuse. He won't take a hint. 
When I'd finished my music lesson, I 
found him driving up and down the 
street. He gave me those violets,” point- 
ing casually to a bunch as large as a 
cabbage, “and insisted on driving me 
home.” 

“You asked him in?” I said, cooingly, 
and felt I had a hungry, harpy look. 

“No,” shrugged my sister. 

“The place was dusty,” I said, con- 
fidentially. 

“That had nothing to do with it. I 
didn’t want Miles Frere here, and so I 
didn’t ask him.” 

“Oh, Bee,” I said, in rebuke and de- 
spair, “it’s too bad, and he is so——”’ 

“There,” and Bee flashed her eyes at 
me, “if you say another word of his 
virtues, his fitness, his money, I’ll go and 
live with Cousin Hetty, even if it is in 
srooklyn.” 

[ subsided, and we dusted together in 
silence. 

The next day at ten o’clock Nora ar- 
rived, and with her came “Judas,” de- 
scribed by her as “Dutch.” When I was 
left alone with the pretty, trim blond, 
whose eyes were like forget-me-nots, I 
learned that her name was Judith, and 
she was a Swede. But “Judas” she re- 
mained to Nora to the end, and also 
“Dutch,” as were all people with yellow 
hair and a foreign accent. 

“IT bin a yee from Norrkoping,” 
Judith said, as I questioned her. 

“You've lived in New York?” 

“Oh, yays.” 

“Your references are 

“Goot. Oh, yays.” 

Here Nora, who had entered the 
kitchen with a proprietary waddle that 
had warmed my tired spirit, appeared in 
the little dining-room, and waved Judith 
into silence. 
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“You kin see her lady—Mrs. Horton, 
in West Eighty-fourth Street,” she an- 
nounced, in her foghorn voice. “She’d 
a-give Judas twenty dollars a month, but 
Judas wouldn’t stay. No, ma’am.” 

“Naw,” said Judith, smiling at me 
sweetly and pathetically, and moving 
her head. 

“Why not?” 

“Gramophone,” 
dentially. 

“What do you mean?” 

“They had it goin’ all day—‘The Good 
Old Summer Time,’ an’ ‘Under the 
Bamboo Tree.’ She got noives, Judas 
has, an’ it nearly druv her crazy.” 

“Yaw, dat is so.” 

“Judas likes sad songs. 
Judas?” 

“Yaw.” Judith smiled, her eyes all 
affection as she gazed at Nora. 

“You seem very much interested in 
Judith, Nora,” I said. “‘You seem to 
have adopted her.” 

“Sure. You got to love some one, 
and sence the day Judas was brought in, 
a greenhorn, to Mrs. Holland’s kitchen, 
an’ as she was put to peelin’ potatoes— 
oh, they had a grand house, the Hol- 
landses, ten in help; I was laundress, 
they had a chef, an’ make out I didn’t 


said Nora, confi- 


Don’t you, 





‘rubber’ to find out how he done 
things ‘ 
“But you were telling me about 


Judith.” 

“That’s how I run on. Well—it was 
this way—I used to find Judas cryin’ fer 
Germany——” 

“Sweden,” I interposed. 

“Wherever it was,’ said Nora. 
“Well, anyway, I sort o’ took charge of 
her. We get on grand.” 

“Yaw, I denka so,” said the pretty 
Swede with the unceasing smile. 

So the new régime began. I could 
have wished Nora less of the “hail-fel- 
low well met” in her talks with me; I 
could have wished for more attention 
and less information. But I had grown 
too wise to criticise Nora Mulligan. She 
had dropped two hints which I had 
wisely memorized—she was “sensitive” ; 
and wherever she went Judith went. I 
bore with small deficiencies because of 
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the greater good. Day by day Nora put 
forth new virtues as a cook and laun- 
dress, and Judith, looking like a maid in 
a comic opera, was equally consoling. 
The flat was as clean and fragrant as 
a spicy pink. I seemed to have entered 
upon an inheritance of peace. 

Bee was just as maddening as ever, 
and my hopes about making Miles a 
permanency in our lives were wearing 
thin, so it was refreshing to turn my 
attention now and then to life in the 
kitchen which held two such distinctly 
different types. Nora was friend and 
adviser to Judith. More, she was 
physician and jester. Judith was com- 
forted, advised, dosed and sung to ac- 
cording to her need. I learned of this 
from Nora, who was quite as ready to 
entertain me; I could have had her ad- 
vice on everything, from Ibsen to gas 
meters if I had encouraged her. 

One day I heard Nora sing this quav- 
ering ditty in the kitchen where Judith 
was polishing silver—and, by the way, 
it was odd that Nora’s voice, which, in 
speaking, was a hoarse, brusque con- 
tralto, became, when she essayed song, 
a thread-like, affected nasal falsetto: 





“On a summer’s day in the month of May 
A story sweet was told 

By a lonesome lad with a heart grown sad 
To a lass with a heart grown cold. 

‘Have I loved in vain?’ he cried in pain. 
She answered ‘No,’ and sighed; 

‘But I’d like you to tell why you love me so 

well.’ 

Then the lad to the maiden replied: 


“‘T can’t tell why I love you, but I do-oo-oo. 
The woild is full of goils the same as 
you-00-00. 
But something I can’t tell seems to hold me 
in its spell. 
I can’t tell why I 
do-00-00.,’ ” 


love you, but I 


“T hope my singin’ didn’t annoy you,” 
said Nora, when she brought in a heap 
of freshly ironed lingerie; she lowered 
her voice, her chins—she had three— 
quivering with emotion; “I on’y sing 
when Judas gets ‘down.’ I got to do 
somethin’ for her then, for she talks 
about sooicide. Oh, them Dutch is ter- 


rible fer killin’ theirselves.”’ 
“‘What’s the matter with her?” 





“Oh,” said Nora, turning up her eyes, 
and laying her hand out flat on her 
chest; “‘you’d oughter hear her go on. 
It'd give you the gooseflesh. She was 
engaged to be married in Germany P 

“Sweden,” I interposed. 

“Wherever it was—an’ the young man 
died—quinzy—ain’t it terrible ?—an’ 
Judas nearly died of grief—aw’ that was 
why she come to this country—an’ now 
an’ then it all comes back on her. The 
other day I caught her lookin’ at the 
bread knife somethin’ awful ; 

“Good gracious, you don’t  sup- 
pose ig 

“Jes’ leave it to me,” said Nora, with 
a sugary smile; “I got my plans laid. 
Ef Judas would on’y git married to 
Fritz Genstrom it would be all right. 
He woiks in a groc’ry, but mark my 
woids that feller’ll have his own store 
before yeh know it. He’s crazy about 
Judas. She sez she can’t bear him, but 
I told Fritz to count on me.” Nora 
chuckled and tossed her head. “I know 
a way to bring her around.” 

A personal interest flowered in me. I 
thought of Bee and Miles. This humble 
handmaiden might be a born tactician, 
from whom I could learn much. She 
was confident of victory, though she had 
the haunting memory of a dead lover to 
oppose her, and I had failed to make 
3ee, who was heart free, aware of 
Miles’ charm and eligibility. 

“Fritz is that very blond young man 
who comes here——”’ 

“Wears the elegant, light-blue tie,” 
Nora supplemented. 

“T suppose you sing his praises night 
and day, Nora?” 

“God bless us, no. Oh, ma’am, it’s 
easy to see you don’t know nothin’ of 
goils, not bein’ a mother. You see I’m 
a widow, an’ I got one seventeen years 
old married to a bricklayer.” 

Her face was beaming. 

“Evidently a happy marriage.” 

“Four dollars a day,” said Nora. 

She bustled out, for Judith appeared, 
saying the fish man had brought the 
clams. 

I hardly cared to open this subject 
again with Nora. But I was consumed 
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with curiosity. I became an _ eaves- 
dropper. I haunted the swinging door 
leading to the kitchen, but while I 
learned Nora Mulligan’s views on ev- 
erything else in life, her conduct of 
Fritz’s suit was not touched upon. Each 
day I became more obstinately de- 
termined to get an inkling of her tactics, 
for Bee’s treatment of Miles had by this 
time made him almost a stranger in the 
flat. 

I discovered that on ironing day, while 
Judith polished the silver, Nora was 
most entertaining. It was then that 
she “held forth.” In fact, I could see 
that she kept a glass of water beside her, 
from which she sipped at times as if she 
were a lecturer. 

On a subsequent ironing day I stood 
in the dining-room near the swinging 
door, seemingly studying a hunting 
print beside it. Nora had been talking 
as I approached, but the dumbwaiter 
bell had summoned her. 

“You wuz told not 
onct,” she was calling 


to ring more’n 
down the shaft, 


while pulling on the wire rope as a 
sailor reefs in canvas; “I ain’t deef.” 
The iron door banged, and Nora 


moved heavily, carrying something. A 
silence followed. When I peeped in she 
was at the ironing board again. She 
tested the iron with a damp forefinger, 
a hiss following it. 

‘An’ so—where was I at, when that 
boy come, Judas?——oh, yes, I know.” 
“Dub-dub-dub,” went the iron. “An’ 
so, the crool father sez to the young 
princess: ‘None o’ yer lip there,’ he sez; 
‘you’ll marry whoever I pick out fer you, 
an’ no sass.’” The iron went “dub- 
dub.” “Well, the young princess, she 
took on awful, but what could she do? 
‘Go to your tower chamber,’ cries the in 
furiated father, an’ it tuk four strong 
men to carry the young princess, who 
hollered to beat the band. It wuz 
enough to tear the heart out of any one 
to hear the princess callin’ fer her love. 
‘Oh, come to me,’ she sez; ‘Lionel, my 
brave lover—come.’ ”’ 

There was a weighty pause, a long 
breath, and then from Judith, who did 
not come within my line of vision, a 
gasp of ecstasy. 
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“Fer—peety s—sek!” 

“Well, the young princess,” Nora’s 
voice went on, with the unctuousness of 
the born story-teller, “was kept for three 
long days in the tower chamber. On 
the fourth day a horseman appeared on 
the road, the moonlight pourin’ on him 
and his—what do you call it?—you 
know them shiny things with a chin 
strap ? — er — helmet —that’s it—the 
moonlight pourin’ on his helmet as he 
rode on, on his white charger. He 
reached the castle, and there he saw the 
young princess wavin’ her hand at him. 
‘Fear not,’ he calls, softly, ‘I come to 
rescue you. You an’ no other shall be 
me bride.’ ” 

“Dub-dub-dub.” 

“Fer—peety’s—sek!” 

“Well, before an hour had passed the 
young princess wuz in her lover’s arms. 
He puts her on his snow-white charger 
just as the father comes tearin’ down the 
castle steps with all his sojers. ‘Put 
down me daughter!’ he cries. ‘Never,’ 
sez the lover, and they ride off together 
madly. ‘She’s mine,’ he yells back; ‘do 
your woist.’ ”’ 

“Dub-dub-dub.” 

“Fer—peety s—sek!” 

“An’ how do you think it 
Judas ?” 

“__Peety’s sck!” 

“Why, when they come to a far-off 
land the young lover was a great prince 
his own self. Bells wuz ringin’—and 
talk of Roman candles ?—well, Cooney 
Island ain’t in it with what they done 
fer him an’ his fair young bride. Can’t 
you see the crool father kickin’ hisself 
when he found out ?—the old slob! An’ 
as for the young lovers—well, they were 
poyfectly happy—povfect.” 

“Peety’s sek!” came in 
hausted sigh of surfeit. 

I had been entertained, but this had 
nothing to do with Fritz of the light- 
blue tie and the wooing of his sweet- 
heart, the which interested me so much. 
As this thought came to me, Nora spoke 
again, not in the romancer’s voice, rather 
with the air of a sage and solemn coun- 
sellor. 

“An’, 


ended, 


a last, ex- 


Judas, mind me—you’d live 
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poyfect, too, if you married the right 
sort of man,” concluded Nora. 

“Fritz Genstrom?” asked Judith, with 
a snort; “Naw—lI denka naw.” 

“Him?” fell upon my amazed ears in 
a sneering voice from Nora; ‘who was 
talkin’ of that clumpy-footed, white- 
headed giloot? If I ever said I liked 
that feller it wuz because I thought you 
did, no matter what you said, an’ I 
wouldn’t have hurted your feelin’s. 
There—now you have the truth.” 

Silence followed this. I saw Judith 
pass across the room, and turn a vague 
gaze on Nora. 

“Now if you want a reel nice feller,” 
said Nora, touching her finger to her 
tongue and then to the fervid iron, “I’d 
recommend Slattery, the fish man—a 
nice, young man.” 

“You kin tek heem then for you’sef,” 
said Judith, scornfully, in her faltering, 
singsong English. 





“He’s better than that  pie-faced 
Fritz.” 
There was a faint resentment in 


Judith’s voice as after a moment she an- 
swered slowly: 

“I don’t denka Fritz look like a pie.” 

“You don’t?” jeered Nora. ‘Well, 
he does, and a half-baked pie at that 
with his white hair.” 

“Hair’s no whiter nor mine is—blond 
hair.” 

“Angels!” Nora chuckled provok- 
ingly. “His looks like excelsior. Well, 
anyway, every one to his taste—but gi’ 
me Slattery. Luk at the elegant, black 
mustache on him.” 

“T don’t like blek moostache 

“Well, you don’t need to. 
Fritz—who cares?” 

Then, as if the matter were of no more 
moment to her, she began to sing, airily: 








naw.” 
Have your 


“Toin my picture to the wall 


I crept away with a new intelligence, 
thanks to Nora Mulligan, flooding my 
soul. That evening the diplomacy of 
the kitchen was duplicated in the par- 
lor. I began sounding the praises of 


one Hartley Black who was in Bee’s 
train. 


He spent three worshipful hours 
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gazing at her that night, and saying very 


little. I waxed enthusiastic over him. 
I could not rave over his eloquence, so I 
said he had a good expression and nice 
feet. It was as if these charms had be- 
come suddenly overwhelmingly evident ; 
I dwelt on them tenderly. Whatever 
pleasant thing Bee said of him I itali- 
cized. When Miles’ name was men- 
tioned I had nothing to say. On sub- 
sequent days when it was impossible to 
avoid speaking of Miles I did so care- 
Iessly and dismissed him lightly. Each 
day I was more eager to welcome Hart- 
ley Black, and from hour to hour I said 
pleasant things of him. We gave a few 
little dinners and needed odd men. I 
almost shrieked my desire for Hartley, 
and he came each time, and sat next Bee. 
She began to be bored. 

One day Miles called. I knew Bee 
was writing letters in her room, so I saw 
him alone, and said she was out. I told 
her of it ingenuously as having saved 
her from boredom. 

“IT think I might have been 
sulted,” said Bee, very white. 

“But you didn’t want to see him,” I 
said, with a vacuous stare. 

“Why shouldn’t I?” 

“He’s such a bore. You've said so 
often, and, really, I begin to agree with 
you. He’s losing what good looks he 
had, too—face is pale, thinner, and he 
says he’s going into Africa to shoot 
tigers and things—talks of settling in 
Paris afterward. He depressed me. I 
was glad when he left. Now Hartley is 
so different——” 

“You always drag im that Black 
man,” said Bee, viciously, between her 
little teeth. 

“He’s so sunny. 


con- 


[ could talk to him 
by the hour. He has a beautiful expres- 
sion. I hope you won't refuse him, Bee. 
Don’t have him walk off as so many 
others have done.” 

“Well, his walk is graceful. You al- 
ways say so,” Bee snapped. “It’s one 
comfort to think he won’t waddle in the 
going.” 

“He’s such an admirable young man.” 

“T hate admirable people,” said Bee, 
looking at me with a glare of open hate. 
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Later, when her temper had subsided, 
she played Schubert’s “Serenade” 
dreamily, and afterward it was of Miles 
she spoke, although in a casual way. 

So the weeks went by. While Fritz 
was mimicked and jeered at in the 
kitchen, Miles was received coldly by me 
in the parlor, while subtle objections to 
him gradually became as a wall between 
Bee and me. I said I had altered my 
early opinion of him completely; I said 
he had a cruel mouth; I began to pity 
any woman who could be foolish enough 
to trust him. I frustrated plans to see 
him; I flung other men at her, par- 
ticularly Hartley Black, whom she was 
beginning to loath. 

The end is palpable to all who have 
studied a woman’s heart, that strange, 
perverse little thing which reasons back- 
ward, champions the unexpected, and 
arrives at the unforeseen. When I dis- 
covered that Bee and Miles were meet- 
ing secretly in churches, and shops, and 
museums to be away from my opposing 
influence, I knew my success was near. 
I sat down and rocked, struggling to 
control a most undignified desire, 1. e., 
the hugging of one Nora Mulligan. 

Bee and Miles were married on a 
beautiful, spring day just four months 
from the time I opposed him as a suitor. 
I had been “won over”; my anxious 
sighs had with seeming unwillingness 
given place to smiles, though to be quite 
consistent with the réle I had assumed, 
I occasionally looked dubious, but 
“hoped for the best.” 

While the trousseau was in progress, 
Nora had come to me with a look of 
craft in every full fold of her smiling 
face. 

“Gittin’ married seems to be in the air 
in this flat,’ she said, in a motherly 
voice. “Judas is engaged.” 

I expressed a polite interest. 

“Ve'll never guess who her intended 
is—Fritz Genstrom—I told you about 
him onct. You never see such sparkin’ 
in your born days—you wouldn’t think 
it of the Dutch, neither, an’ them so 
light-featured. Well, they’re goin’ home 
to Germany “ 

“Sweden—— 
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“Wherever it is. For what do you 
think? That Fritz that looks as if he 
don’t know enough to come in out of the 
rain, has twelve — hundred — dollars 
saved. Foxy?” exclaimed Nora, in a 
moralizing tone, and wagged her head 
sadly. ‘Oh, if on’y the Irish had half 
their gumption. But with the Irish it’s 
‘Come day, go day, God send Sun- 
day.’” 

As Judith graciously agreed to stay in 
my service until after Bee’s marriage, 
I rewarded her faithfulness by giving 
her a little wedding breakfast in my 
dining-room on her own wedding day. 
She looked very pretty as she asked me 
to come in and meet her new husband. 

Fritz was one blush and speechless, 
and by some strange perversity he had 
made himself redder by discarding his 
azure tie for one of shrimp-pink. Judith, 
in a white chiffon waist and hat, was 
like a delicately tinted flower. Her 
Swedish friends were of every shade of 
blondness ; Nora and her Celtic satellites 
supplied the brune tints, Slattery being 
particularly effective with a Hamlet- 
like sadness in his dark blue eyes, a 
scarlet tie and three ruby shirt studs 
that, if real, would have cost about 
fifty thousand dollars. 

After my formal presentation, and a 
glass of punch drunk to Judith’s hap- 
piness, I left them in full possession, 
and went out. When I returned, two 
hours later, they were singing “Should 
Auld Acquaintance Be Forgot,” with a 
complexity of accents, though the bur- 
den of the refrain was vigorously, even 
belligerently, led by Nora, as, at the 
head of the table, she used a dessert la- 
dle for a baton. 

Soon after the party disbanded, Judith 
and her husband being the first to go. 
Curiosity drove me to the servants’ 
stairway to see the last of them. The 
bridal party stood about on the landing, 
peering down with parting laughter and 
good wishes, when Nora from the back- 
ground cried out: 

“Make way there—git away!” 

A path was made for her, and like a 
relentless Destiny she strode forward till 
she stood over the well of the staircase. 
In her hands she carried a very large, 
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new dishpan filled to the brim with rice, 
fully ten pounds. There was not a smile 
on her face as she emptied this in a rus- 
tling cataract on Judith and her hus- 
band. 

“Nora,” I remonstrated, “you'll drown 
them.” 

Looking upon the wine when it was 
red—or the whiskey when it was amber 

-had blurred Nora’s sense of values. 


x 


THE NEW 
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YEAR SIN 


She gave me a broad Bacchanalian 
wink. 

“IT got a good right to douse them. 
Why if it wasn’t for me Judith never 
would have took him.” She gave a last 
lunge to a remaining pound of rice, 
which brought a groan from the breath- 
less pair clutching the banisters below, 
and said with a long, satisfied sigh: “J 
done it.” 


AND FATHER TIME 


‘TO Father Time on New Year's day 
There came a little merry Sin, 
But like an exile cast away, 
Full dolefully he entered in, 
As one whose joy had turned to rue 
What time the bells chimed o’er and o’er, 
“Swear off the old, swear on the new 
For New Year 1904!” 


“T am a harmless Sin, dear Time, 
O let them cast me not away,” 
The babe began, “I’ve done no crime 
But make the world a little gay. 

Then send me back, I beg of you, 
Another spell on Earth before 

They fleet the old, they greet the new 
For New Year 1904!” 


The old man stroked his beard and smiled, 
“You're very young or you would know 
The fate of all the sins, my child, 
That yearly quit the worldly show— 
Go change your coat and wig and you 
May hasten back to Earth once more; 
That’s how the old becomes the new 
At New Year 1904.” 


ENVOI. 


Thus you and I again may view 
The vices we so oft forswore; 

Swear off the old, swear on the new 
For New Year 1904! 





WALLACE IRWIN. 

















THE WILL AND MR. TITCOMB 


By Joseph C. Lincoln 


Author of ‘‘Cape Cod Ballads,” Ete. 


his uncle’s house in a sort of trance 

and stood by the front gate mop- 
ping at his hat brim with a figured red 
handkerchief. He had a vague idea 
that he was wiping his forehead. The 
window was open and he could hear the 
old man chuckling shrilly and wheezily 
within. People passing on the way 
home from church spoke to Lorenzo, 
but they received no answer. 

Everybody in Orham knew that Mr. 
Titcomb was to inherit his Uncle Silas’ 
property when that eccentric octoge- 
narian died. The fact had been com- 
mon gossip for months and was now 
rather an old story. Uncle Silas had 
stumped down to the post office one 
evening, a striped worsted tippet tied 
over his ears and his scattered, pale yel- 
low locks sticking out from beneath his 
battered, straight-brimmed, high hat. 

‘““Ya-as,” he wheezed cheerfully, ad- 
dressing Josh Bangs, the only male pau- 
per in the village, who had come down 
to the office to get the almshouse mail, 
‘Ya-as, I’ve been makin’ out my will 
to-day. Hain’t made yourn out yit, 
have yer, Josh? Well, yer’d better be 
doin’ it purty soon; you’re most as old 
as I be. Ya-as, left everything to 
*Renzo. ’Renzo’s a likely boy.” 

The “likely boy,” fifty-two years old, 
single, and engaged in the oyster-grow- 
ing industry in a small way, had been 
duly surprised and grateful when in- 
formed of his prospective good fortune, 
but had come to regard it as a settled 
thing and accordingly to lay plans for 
the future. None of the plans of his 
making,. however, contained any such 
revolutionary development as his uncle 


.- YRENZO TITCOMB came out of 


had just sprung upon him that Sunday 
afternoon. When he came to the house 
he found the old man sitting, propped 
up by pillows, in the rocking-chair with 
the painted sunset on the back. Uncle 
Silas had characteristically plumped at 
once into the middle of his subject. 

“I sent fer yer, ’Renzo,” he said, 
‘’cause I want ter talk to yer. I’ve 
been thinkin’ about yer fer a consid- 
‘rable spell. I ain’t altogether satisfied 
with yer. You're gittin’ ter be purty 
nigh’s big a crank as I be, and if yer 
git my money yer’ll come ter be jist like 
me. Now you're young’—Uncle Silas 
persisted in regarding his nephew as a 
youth of twenty—‘“and there ain’t no 
sense in your bein’ so sot in yer ways. 
I cal’late that it’s because yer ain’t mar- 
ried. Now I've been single all my life 
and one bach is enough in the family. 
So I’ve changed my will a leetle mite. 
If you git married inside of four months 
from yesterday—that’s when I changed 
the will—yer git my prop’ty, the hull 
twenty thousand of it. If yer don’t it 
all goes ter Betsy’s folks. There— 
there! I ain’t got no breath ter waste 
talkin’ about it. It’s take it or leave it, 
and there’s four months ter think it over 
in. Good-by.” 

“But, see here, Uncle Sile! What the 
dickens—who—who shall I marry ?” 

“Fer the land’s sake! Yer don’t 
spect I’m goin’ ter do yer courtin’, do 
yer? Get out!” 

So perhaps it was no wonder that Lo- 
renzo mopped his hat brim instead of 
his face as he stood by the front gate 
and tried to set his thoughts in some- 
thing like order. The church people 
had nearly all passed, but Miss Melissa 
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Busteed had lingered to tell the minister 
what she thought of his sermon and 
now she came sailing by. 

“Why, I declare, Mr. Titcomb!” she 
gushed, stretching out one black mit 
and seizing the bewildered Lorenzo’s 
hand; “I was just thinkin’ about you 
and wond’rin’ why you wan't ter meet- 
in’. How’s yer Uncle Silas? Seems ter 
me I heard he was kinder poorly. Is 
that so? Dear! dear! but there! All 
flesh is grass and your uncle’s purty 
well “long now. I s’pose we'd ought ter 
be thankful he’s so sound in his sper- 
ritual views and be reconciled. Was 
you goin’ my way, Mr. Titcomb?” 

The dazed Lorenzo turned a fishy eye 
upon the voluble Miss Busteed. Ever 
since it had been known that he was to 
be the lucky heir, that talkative maiden 
lady had sought him out upon every 
possible occasion. He thought of the 
new clause in the will and shuddered. 

“No,” he snapped, “I wan’t. I’ve got 
to go round by the lower road; got an 
errand at the store.” Afterward he 
realized that this excuse was somewhat 
transparent, as no stores in Orham were 
open on Sunday. 

The mental haze that enveloped him 
was as thick as ever during dinner, and 
his absent-mindedness at the table 
caused much discussion among the other 
boarders at the Ocean House. After 
the meal he went to his room, locked the 
door, lit his pipe and sat down to give 
to the important subject the considera- 
tion it deserved. 

So far as the question as to whether 
or not he should accede to his uncle’s 
wish was concerned, he had settled that 
on the way home. Lorenzo was a 
bachelor and, more than that, he had 
the reputation of being a “woman hater” 
who avoided the society of the fair sex 
as much as possible and lost no oppor- 
tunity to sneer at the married state. 
But Lorenzo was fond of his ease, had 
several hobbies that want of cash had 
hitherto prevented his gratifying, and, 
truth to tell, had counted on the prom- 
ised inheritance more than any one else 
was aware. So he groaned, but decided 
to become a benedict. 

Then came the question of who the 
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lucky bride should be, and he mentally 
reviewed the list of eligibles. The 
young ladies of the town he discarded 
at once, 

“They don’t want no old chromo like 
me,” was his muttered comment. One 
after the other of the maiden ladies and 
widows were set aside until there re- 
mained but two, Miss Temperance Al- 
len, spinster, and Mrs. Phoebe Sears, 
relict of the late Emanuel! Sears. Be- 
tween these two he wavered for a long 
time and at last gave it up. 

“Tl sorter shine up ter both of ’em 
for a spell and git my bearin’s,” he solil- 
oquized; “‘then I'll pick a choice later.” 

With characteristic promptness he 
made up his mind to call upon one of 
the ladies that night and tossed a coin 
to see which it should be. Heads was 
named Phoebe and the quarter fell tails 
uppermost. He brushed his hair, put 
on his antiquated Sunday hat and 
started for the Allen homestead. 

To say that Miss Temperance was 
surprised to see him would not be an 
over-statement by any means. Lorenzo 
had not made a call upon a lady for 
years unnumbered. 

“For goodness’ sakes, Mr. Titcomb,” 
she said, ushering him into the parlor, 
“this is a surprise! Is somebody sick 
down to the Ocean House? Prissy 
can’t go, I’m afraid; she ain’t feelin’ real 
well herself.” 

“Prissy” was Miss Temperance’s 
elder sister Priscilla, a lady who some- 
times went out nursing. 

“No,” said the prospective wooer, un- 
easily changing his hat from his knee 
to the floor, “ain’t nobody sick so fur’s 
I know. Old Miss Snow’s rheumatiz 
is lively, I understand, but she’s a sorter 
continuous-performance invalid, so ’taint 
nothin’ ter fret about. I didn’t come 
after Prissy, I just dropped in ter see 
you fer a spell.” 

It wasn’t a very satisfactory call. 
Miss “Tempy” was, as she would have 
expressed it, so “upsot” by Mr. Tit- 
comb’s unheard-of departure from his 
established custom, and so sure that 
there must be some underhand purpose 
in his visit, that her attempts at con- 
versation were fragmentary and dis- 
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jointed. As the equally nervous Lo- 
renzo did not accept any of her leads, 
answered only in monosyllables and vol- 
unteered no remarks of his own, there 
were long stretches of most uncomfort- 
able silence. The embarrassed wooer 
*said good-night about nine o’clock, and 
when he reached his snug quarters at 
the Ocean House, surveyed them with 
a guilty and disturbing sense of comfort 
that would not be shaken off. 

But if the visit to Miss Allen had been 
somewhat stilted and formal, his call 
upon Mrs. Sears, made the following 
evening, was a decided contrast. That 
plump and loquacious matron welcomed 
him heartily and did not conceal her 
astonishment. 

“Well, for the land’s sake, Lorenzo 
Titcomb!” she exclaimed, “you don’t 
mean to say you’ve come out of your 
shell at last and have got ter bein’ like 
other folks. I don’t believe you’ve been 
inside this house sense Emanuel and me 
was married. I declare if it don’t seem 
like old times! Why, I remember———” 

The things that widow remembered 
were numerous and took time in the 
telling. Lorenzo’s embarrassed mono- 
syllables were unnoticed, and though he 
uttered but few of these it was after ten 
when he shut the front gate. 

“Whew!” he whistled, vigorously 
using the figured red handkerchief, “TI 
wonder if she’d talk as much as that if 
we was married. Might as well live in 
the overalls factory; *twould be jest as 
quiet !”’ 

At the end of that month Mr. Tit- 
comb was still undecided as to which of 
his charmers to choose. He called re- 
ligiously once a week upon each, and 
took great pains to conceal his matri- 
monial intentions. He invented elab- 
orate excuses for each visit, and the 
weather was his principal talking point. 
A new and alarming idea had occurred 
to him which was, namely, that the lady 
who accepted him might do so because 
of the wealth that was to be his. 

Mr. Titcomb’s ideas of married life 
were derived solely from the newspapers 
and comic weeklies, and the horrors of 
“marrying for money” had been im- 
pressed upon his mind. At length he 
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decided to lay the whole matter; names 
excepted, before Leander Baker. 

He found Mr. Baker in his room at 
the Traveler's Home. Leander was 
Mr. Titcomb’s oracle. He also was a 
bachelor, retired from the sea, and only 
in religious matters did the pair clash, 
for while Lorenzo was a member of the 
Methodist church, Mr. Baker was a de- 
vout spiritualist. 

“Yer Leander,” stammered the 
confused wooer, “I come ter ask your 
advice. I’m cal’latin’ ter git married.” 

“What? You?” gasped Mr. Baker, 
dropping his spectacles. 

“Yes, me! Ain’t no 
shouldn’t, is there ?” 

“No, I s’pose not; only you've allers 
talked so like the nation against sich 
tuings that I thought——” 

“Well, there ain’t no law against a 
man’s changin’ his mind that I know of. 
Yer needn’t set there and laff like a 
cussed idiot neither. If I was as big a 
fool as you be about some things I 
wouldn’t iaff at anybody else. What’s 
that you’re readin’? Some spirit book, 
I'll bet!” 

“Yes, tis, and a mighty good one. I 
was over ter the Harniss camp meetin’ 
last week and one of the best material- 
izers there told me I had the regular 
head for a medium. Said all I needed 
was study and development; so I am 
studyin’ up. I tell yer, Lorenzo, it must 
be a great thing to sit in your own room 
and talk with them that’s dead and gone. 
You ought ter read this book yerself. 
Mebbe yer’d see the light then.” 

“Now don’t talk spiritualism ter me, 
Leander Baker, or I’lI—— But there! I 
didn’t come here ter fight over religion. 
I’m thinkin’ of gittin’ married. Never 
mind why. Mebbe I’ve seen the error of 
my ways.” 

Mr. Baker grinned cheerfully. ‘‘Why 
don’t yer ask M’lissy Busteed, Renzo?” 
he queried; “I don’t doubt but what 
she’d have yer.” 

“T don’t know as it’s necessary, jest 
because a feller’s gettin’ married to 
make a dum fool of himself, is it?” was 
the sarcastic rejoinder. ‘No, sir, I’ve 
got a couple of women picked out, but 
I dunno which one to ask. Yer see, 


see, 


reason why I 
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Leander, I can’t help feelin’ that I might 
be married fer the money that’s comin’ 
ter me. Women folks do that sort of 
thing sometimes and they tell me that 
when they do it’s sunthin’ awful. Now 
you’ve been around the world a good 
deal more’n I have and mebbe you 
know more about sech things than I do. 
How would you go about ter find out 
if a woman really cared fer yer?” 

“Ask her, I cal’late.” 

“Ask her! That would be sensible, 
wouldn’t it? ’Spose she’d say she didn’t 
if she was after yer money? No, sir, 
this is serious; this ain’t no joke. I 
want yer help, and if you’re a square 
man you'll give it to me.” 

Mr. Baker swung back and forth in 
the rocking-chair for a full two minutes 
before replying. Then he said, slowly: 

“Well, "Renzo, I dunno. P’raps you 
ain’t makin’ no mistake ter git married. 
Fact is, I’ve been thinkin’ some of it 
myself. But never mind that. Seems 
ter me the only sartin’ way ter know 
that a woman cares fer yer is ter test 
her. Now if you was makin’ up ter a 
woman, say, and all at once somethin’ 
called yer away fer a year or so. If 
she waited fer yer all that time and 
didn’t have no other fellers nor nothin’ 
like that, why yer could be purty tol- 
er’ble sure she thought a heap of you, 
couldn’t yer?” 

“Yes, I s’pose yer could.” 

“I cal’late so. Now I’ve been readin’ 
a poetry book lately. Feller’s name was 
Tennyson that wrote it. There’s some 
poetry in there *bout a feller named 
Enoch Arden that had an experience 
somethin’ like that only his didn’t turn 
out fust class. Book belongs to Syl- 
vester Snow’s darter in the house here. 
Hold on a minute; I'll git it and read 
yer the verse.” 

He left the room and returned with a 
public library copy of Tennyson. Then, 
clearing his throat, he proceeded to read 
aloud the story of Enoch Arden, paus- 
ing between verses to comment. 

“Hum!” mused Mr. Titcomb, when 
the reading was ended, “’twould be 
some plainer if *twas writ newspaper 
style, but, as I see it, this feller Enoch 
got wrecked and his wife thought he 


was dead, and up and married another 
feller.” 

“That’s the idee. Now, yer see, he 
tested her and she wan’t equal to the 
test. Might be so with another woman 
and it might not; yer can’t tell till yer 
try.” 

“Till I try! Yer don’t think I’m 
goin’ ter hunt up a desert island and git 
wrecked on it, do yer? I guess you 
don’t know more about sech things than 
I do, Leander. I’m much obliged ter 
ver all the same. Now pass me one of 
them pipes and let’s talk sense fer a 
spell. I hear Caleb Doane’s been made 
captain of the Handkerchief lightship; 
know anything about it?” 

The sensible talk lasted for some time 
and it was rather late when Mr. Tit- 
comb turned out of the main street into 
the byroad that led to the Ocean House. 
As he passed over Eldredge’s Hill a 
dozen men, laughing and talking bois- 
terously, swung past him. Lorenzo 
knew them for the crew of the fishing 
schooner Sandpeep, then at anchor in 
the bay. 

“Evenin’, Obed!” he hailed. 
yer goin’ ter sail ?” 

“Goin’ out ’bout four o’clock day after 
ter-morrer mornin’ on the early tide,” 
replied the skipper. 

“Well, good luck to yer. 
night,” 

The fishermen went on toward the 
billiard room, and Mr. Titcomb passed 
through the gap in the fence to take the 
short cut home. The path led along 
the edge of the bluff by the shore, and 
he stopped for a moment to look at the 
water shining in the starlight. His 
mind was still full of Enoch Arden and 
his own troublesome plunge into matri- 
mony. Out on the waters of the bay 
the masthead lights of the Sandpeep 
twinkled. Down below him, on the 
beach, he saw the black blotched shadow 
of his own dory, the dory he used in 
tending his oyster beds. Mr. Titcomb 
thought and thought, and as he thought 
a wild idea began to shape itself in his 
brain. 

“Tt would be purty nigh as good as 
Enoch Arden,” he muttered. “I’ve a 
good mind ter do it. It’s a fool thing 


“When 


Good- 
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fer a man as old as I be, but ’tain’t ha’f 
so foolish as marryin’ on spec would be. 
I’ve got three months yet. By time! I 
dunno but I will do it!” 

He sat up until daylight puffing at his 
pipe and thinking. When he went to 
bed the room was: full of smoke, but 
his mind was made up. 

The Sandpeep sailed at four o’clock 
the following morning. At noon that 
day all Orham was aghast at the news 
that Lorenzo Titcomb’s dory had been 
found half full of water and adrift in 
the bay, and that its owner was miss- 
ing. 

Even Miss Busteed’s tongue found 
more than enough to keep it busy in the 
next fortnight. Searching parties pa- 
trolled the beach and portions of the bay 
were dragged. The hat of the lost one 
was picked up in the surf at the outer 
beach. ‘‘Betsy’s folks” arrived from 
Hyannis twenty-four hours atter the 
Cape Cod Item printed the news. They 
came, so they explained, to care for poor 
Uncle Silas, who must be “all upsot by 
the terrible shock.” So far from wel- 
coming them, however, the old man or- 
dered them out of the house, bag and 
baggage, declaring that his nephew was 
no more dead than was he himself, and 
that when he needed their company he 
would send word. There was tal! of 
holding memorial services at the church, 
but it was decided to postpone these for 
a while at least, or until the be ly was 
found. 

Meanwhile the Sandpeep was having 
an eventful voyage. A succession of 
summer gales played havoc with her rig- 
ging and the fish refused to bite, even 
when tempted with squid bait. Two 
months went by before, barnacled and 
battered, she drew alongside T wharf at 
Boston to unload her catch. On the 
evening of the day of her arrival a pas- 
senger with hat pulled over his eyes and 
coat collar turned up alighted from the 
Cape train at West Orham station. He 
hurried away into the darkness and the 
few loungers saw him turn into the 
wood road that leads to Orham Centre. 

A little later he stood by the window 
of Leander Baker’s room at the Trav- 
elers’ Home, peering beneath the cur- 
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tain. Mr. Baker was seated by the 
center table, intently reading the Banner 
of Light. The door that led to thé side 
piazza opened softly and closed again, 
but he did not hear it. Then, it may be 
that the feeling that he was “not alone,” 
which all ghost viewers are said to ex- 
perience, came upon him; but, at any 
rate, he raised his eyes and saw an ap- 
parition. The Banner of Light fell from 
his hands and he leaned forward in his 
rocking-chair, white and speechless. 

“Leander!” said the vision. 

Mr. Baker fell back in the rocking- 
chair with such force that it promptly 
went over backward and spilled him 
upon the floor. He did not offer to 
rise, but lay there muttering to himself. 

“T done it!” he murmured, “I done 
it! The medium feller said I could if 
I studied and—and—my gosh t’mighty! 
—I done it!” 

“Git up, yer crazy loon!” commanded 
the spectral visitor. “What are yer layin’ 
sprawled out there fer?” 

“They talk jest the same as when 
they’re in the body,” mused Mr. Baker, 
through chattering teeth, “and they look 
jest the same, too.” 

“Git up!” repeated the vision, angrily. 
“What’s the matter with yer? Any- 
body’d think yer’d seen one of them 
spooks you're so fond of.” 

“Lorenzo Titcomb, you answer me 
true! Ain’t you dead?” 

*‘Ain’t I dead? Well, of all the dum 
fool questions that ever-——-”’ 

Mr. Baker, still trembling, got up and, 
reaching across the table, pinched his 
visitor’s coat sleeve. “Great land of 
Goshen!” he exclaimed, and heaved a 
sigh. “I do believe it’s him alive! And 
I thought I’d materialized a_ sperrit. 
Dear ! dear !” 

“Dear! dear! Hear the man! Blessed 
if I don’t b’lieve you’re sorry I am alive. 
Well, I am, and I ain’t never been dead. 
Just understand that, will yer?” 

But it required several handshakes 
and thumps on the back to convince the 
mystified Leander of his friend’s pres 
ence in the flesh, and when he was con- 
vinced and had expressed his joy, his 
former fears were supplanted by a pres- 
ent curiosity. This curiosity Mr. Tit- 
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comb refused to satisfy until his own 
questions had been answered. 

“T shan’t tell yer nothin’,” declared 
the returned wanderer, “till yer tell me 
what I want ter know. I ain’t had 
nothin’ else on my mind fer more’n two 
months. How’s Tempy Allen been be- 
havin’ sense I was drowned? Has she 
had any fellers ?” 

Mr. Baker’s face turned 
red. 

“Now if this ain’t the wust town ever 
I see!” he sputtered, petulantly; “yer 
can’t keep nothin’ quiet. Who’s been 
tellin’ yer?” 

Tellin’ me what?” 

“Why, about Tempy and me. We 
wan't goin’ to say nothin’ about it till 
we was married and then % 

“Married! Be you goin’ ter 
Tempy Allen?” 

“Why, yes, I am, sence yer ask me. 
We did intend ter keep it a secret, but 
yer can’t keep nothin’ a secret in this 
pesky place. What ails yer?” 

Lorenzo had staggered over to the 
sofa and seated himself heavily upon it. 

“Only two months!” he groaned. 
“Enoch Arden wan't in it! And my 
best friend, too, just the same as him.” 

A light broke upon Mr. Baker’s mind. 

“Looky here!” he demanded, “was 
Tempy one of them women yer said yer 
had picked out ’fore—’fore you was 
dead ?” 

“Sartin she was; but I ought ter have 
expected it. Yer can’t trust nobody in 
this world, friends ner nobody else. 
Here I’ve been- iy 

“How in the nation did J know yer’d 
chose her? Yer never told me, and I’m 
plaguey sure yer never told her, ‘cause 
she and me have been engaged ever 
since last winter. She had a notion 
yer’d committed suicide; said yer used 
ter come up there and set around and 
mope, as glum as an owl.” 

Mr. Titcomb sighed heavily. “Well 


a_ brilliant 


marry 


” 


he said, resignedly, “yer needn’t be 
afraid, Leander. Some fellers might 
commit murder if they was treated as I 
be, but I fergive yer. 
fergive her, too. 
yit ?” 

“No, she ain’t.” 


Tell Tempy I 
Phoebe Sears married 





“You engaged to her, too?” 
“’Course I ain’t. Think I’m a Mor- 


mon? See here, was Pheebe t’other 
one ?” 
The reincarnated Enoch Arden 


nodded. 

“Well, she’s all right! Why, come 
to think of it, "Renzo, she’s been dread- 
ful down in the mouth ever sence you 
was—was lost.” : 

Mr. Baker was evidently anxious to 
cheer his friend, even though the truth 
suffered in consequence. 

“She ain’t had a feller ter see 
her, I’m sure of it,” he continued, “‘and 
seems ter me I heard she’s been lookin’ 
sorter poorly lately, as if she was kind 
of pinin’.” 


come 


Lorenzo rose from the sofa and 
started for the door. 
“Good-by, Leander,” he said, with 


Christian fortitude; “remember ter tell 
Tempy I fergive her.” 

“Now, Lorenzo, you go right up and 
see Phoebe. I wouldn’t lose a minute. 
Why, hold on! Say, ’Renzo!”’ 

But Mr. Titcomb had gone, and his 
friend came back and sat down in the 
rocking-chair, shaking his head in a be- 
wildered fashion. 

“T fergot to ask him where he’d 
been,” he soliloquized, “and I fergot ter 
tell him about his uncle. I don’t believe 
he’s heard a word.” 

Lorenzo hurried along the dark road 
with his hands in his pockets and his 
coat collar turned up. He dodged into 
fence corners whenever he saw any one 
coming, and reached the widow’s home 
unrecognized. On the principle that he 
would have adopted with an aching 
tooth, Mr. Titcomb determined to have 
it out at once. 

Mrs. Sears opened the door in re- 
sponse to his knock. When she saw 
who her visitor was she turned white 
and staggered. 

“T ain’t dead !”’ 
“don’t be scared.” 

“Dead!” gasped the widow; “ ‘course 
yer ain't dead; I ain’t quite a fool, I 
hope. I swum, though, you did give 
me a start! But there! Come right in 
and tell us where yer’ve been. What on 
carth happened ter yer? Do tell us all 


shouted Mr. Titcomb; 
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about it. Let me get yer a cup of tea 
or somethin’, won’t yer?” 

Lorenzo declined the tea and declined 
also to sit down. He had something to 
say and he braced himself to say it. 

“Phoebe,” he began, looking anywhere 
but at the lady, “I’ve jest heard how 
you’ve behaved sence I’ve been gone 
and I—I’m mighty glad ter hear it. Yer 
see, | wan’t sure whether yer really 
cared fer me or not, but now that I’ve 
learned how yer pined fer me when yer 
thought I was dead, and how——” 

“Pined for yer?” 

“Why yes. Yer see, as I say, I didn’t 
know whether to marry you or not——” 

“Ter marry me? You? I do b'lieve 
the man’s plumb distracted and 
I’m sole alone in the house.” 

“No, I ain’t When I 
courtin’ yer ‘fore I went away, I—— 

“Courtin’ me! Was yer doin’ what 
you call courtin’ when yer come ter see 
me them two or three times ?” 

“Why yes, I was; but I couldn’t help 
feelin’ that yer might be goin’ ter marry 
me fer my money, so I went away ter 
sort of try yer. Now I find that yer 
felt so bad ’cause I was drowned, I’m 
willin’ ter marry yer right off.” 

“You're willin’? You? Well, what 
about me, fer the land’s sake? Lorenzo 
Titcomb, I dunno whether you’re crazy 
or jest a plumb idiot, but whichever ’tis, 
you'd better git out of this house quick !” 

“Then yer won’t marry me?” gasped 
the astounded wooer. 

It had never occurred to him that she 
it not care to mate with him. 
rs. Sears reached for the broom and 
he ; €yves snapped. 

“IT gin’rally id, “ter 
make myself understood, but it seems 
that I haven't done it. You ask me if I'll 
marry you. Well, I say, ‘No, no, no!’ 
Is that plain or shall I emphasize it with 
this broom handle? You imperdent, 
presumin’—oh !” 

The door banged and Mr. Titcomb 
stood looking at its outer side from the 
front step. He stood in that position 
for a full minute and then, blundering 
like a mammoth June bug, he bumped 
along the path and down the road. 

The next thing of which he was fully 
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crazy. was 
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conscious was his being seized by two 
pairs of hands and, coming out of his 
walking trance, seeing Mr. Baker upon 
one side of him and Lawyer Gidfrey, his 
uncle’s attorney, upon the other. 

“I hunted up Jedge Gidfrey and 
brought him along,” panted Leander; 
“the jedge has got something to tell yer, 
"Renzo; yer Uncle Silas is dead.” 

“He died last week,” said the lawyer, 
“and as you are his heir I felt it my 
duty to——” 

“Hold on a minute!” interupted Lo- 
renzo, wildly; ‘“let’s understand one 
‘nother. I ain’t married yit and I ain’t 
going ter be married, never, so help me 
Moses! The money can go ter pot and 
see the kittle bile, but single I be and 
single I stay if I have ter live in the 
poorhouse. You hear me! I’ve “4 

“Wait a moment, Mr. Titcomb. Your 
uncle, somehow or other, never believed 
you dead. He seemed to think that you 
had run away in consequence of a con- 
versation he had with you regarding 
marriage. Your Uncle Silas was an ec- 
centric man in—ahem !—in some things, 
and he appears to have despised married 
life as greatly as he fancied you. It 
seems that Captain Jeremiah Burgess 
had declared in your uncle’s presence 
that you would get married as soon as 
you could afford it, and it was agreed 
between them to test you by inventing 
the story of the new clause in the will. 
There was a bet involved, I believe. 
The will has been changed, but the 
property is to be yours, provided you 
agree never to marry.” 

Lorenzo answered not for a moment. 
He thought of his long deliberation and 
agony of spirit, of his two months’ vol- 
untary exile and of the humiliations of 
the present evening. Then he wiped 
his forehead with the figured handker- 
chief. 

“T want ter know!” he said, slowly. 
“Say, Uncle Sile knew me, didn’t he? 
Yes, sir! he knew me like a book. Why, 
I wouldn’t git married fer a million dol- 
lars, let alone twenty thousand! Lean- 
der, you’d better be careful. Remem- 
ber what happened ter Enoch Arden.” 

Mr. Baker said nothing, but there was 
a queer expression on his face. 
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ADY 

Lhe 

enters, 
HAM. 

Lapy TRESDAILE—Ah, my dear gen- 
eral, how do you do? I am so glad to 
see you. I was having a bad dream. 

Gen. CULHAM—Were you asleep? 

Lapy TREspAILE—No—I was. sstar- 
ing into the fire; and there was a bit of 
wood, exactly the shape of a soul, that 
was growing very warm. Won't you 
sit down? I’m expecting Mrs. Beau- 


is seated in 
e 

servant 

CuL- 


TRESDAILE 
drawing-room. A 
announcing GEN. 


haven. 

Gen. CuLHAM—Mrs. Beauhaven! 
How very annoying. I'll go. 

Lapy TRESDAILE—Please don’t—or, 


at any rate, not till she arrives. And 
she may not come, after all—it is rain- 
ing, is it not? 

GEN. CULHAM—A perfect deluge. 

Lapy TrEspAILE—I am _ depressed, 
and need cheering. There are times 
when my outlook seems unspeakably 
gray, when the same dull haze stretches 
over to-day and to-morrow. I ask my- 
self, what do I live for? 

GEN. CuLtHAaM—I am _ inclined to 
fancy I can provide at least one an- 
swer to that question. 

Lapy TRESDAILE (with a 
General, be careful! 

GEN. CuLHAM—Do you know what 
was the object of my visit to-day ? 

Lapy TRESDAILE—You had meant to 


smile )— 


propose? 

Gen. CuLHAM (firmly) —I_ had 
meant to propose. 

Lapy TrespAILE—In that case, it 


would be awkward, of course, were a 
visitor suddenly to intrude. Unless, 
with your extraordinary ingenuity, you 
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interwove into a commonplace conversa- 
tion your arguments as to why I should 
marry you. 

GEN. CuLHAM—lI should be like a 
man juggling with plates; and he does 
not select the moment when three are 
in the air to ask a lady to marry him. 

Lapy TREsDAILE—No, you are right. 
Well, we must wait. 


GEN. CuLHAM—Had I done it to- 


day, would you have accepted me? 


Lapy TrEespAILE—How can I tell? 
It would all depend on what you said. 
We really know nothing of each other, 
you and I. You would enlighten me. 
And my answer would depend entirely 
on the quality of the self you revealed. 

GEN. CuLHAM—Assuming that to 
be admirable- 

Lapy TRESDAILE—It is not enough to 
be told that a thing is admirable—the 
point is that we should admire it. 








GEN. CuLHAM—There is the ques- 
tion of love 
Lapy TRESDAILE—Of course. But 


then, we are neither of us very young, 
and are able to discuss the question of 
love as soberly as though it were the 
Eastern question, or vaccination, or 
school boards. Ah, for the time when 
one’s heart leaped at the mere mention 
of the word! My heart never leaps 
now; it ambles along on a mule, and I 
have to get down, and open the gates. 
General, are you aware that I am thirty- 
five? 

Gen, CULHAM—It is precisely the 
age at which you were destined to be 
most charming. I am, unfortunately, 
forty-nine. 

Lapy TrESDAILE—A curious frank- 
ness possesses me to-day. I have said I 




















was thirty-five so long that the state- 
ment seems to have acquired a kind of 
squatter’s right to the truth. But the 
fact is that I am four years older. I 
beg that you will tell no one. 

GEN. CuLHAM—lI appreciate your 
frankness, and am glad that you are 
four years nearer to me. Though I 
would marry you if you were ninety. 

Lapy ‘TrespAire—General, that is 
perilously near a proposal! 

Gen. CuLHAM—Not at all 
plosion of candor, and, moreover, 
couched in the conditional. The possi- 
bility of your refusal disturbs me so 
much that there are moments when I 
doubt whether I shall ever propose. 

Lapy TRESDAILE (smiling)—You 
alarm me. 

GEN. CuLHAM—I have a suggestion 
to make that may appeal to you. Why 
should we not get married first, and do 
the proposing after? 

Lapy TrespAILE—If one could un- 
marry, in the event of the declaration 
failing to satisfy! 

Gen. CuLHAM—That would, of 
course, be impossible—but I should 
dread your resentment when we were 
married at least as much as I do now. 

Lapy Trespaire—Prettily said, but I 
have another objection, and one, indeed, 
that has often occurred to me. You call 
two or three times a week, and spend 
the afternoon with me. Our unfailing 
topic is the question whether you will 
propose, and whether I should accept 
you. Assuming us to be married, it ap- 
pears to me that we should be reduced 
to silence. 

Gen. CuLHAM—There you do me an 
injustice; at present I am a man with a 
fixed idea, but others, beneath it, are 
struggling to make themselves heard. 
The great question is, do you love me? 

Lapy TRrESDAILE—I say again, how 
can I tell, till you ask me? 

Gen. CutHamM—Lady Tresdaile, I 
give you notice that I shall propose to- 
morrow. 

Lapy ‘TRESDAILE—To-morrow, 
fortunately, I shall be at my sister’s. 

Gen. CutHAM—Then the day after. 

Lapy TRESDAILE—Very well; but, of 
course, you will not. We shall go on 
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like this for month after month, till one 
day you suspect a rival; then you will 
suddenly blurt out a proposal, and its 
mere unexpectedness will drag a refusal 
from me. I shall be sorry. 

Gen. CuLHAM (eagerly)—Then you 
would rather accept me? 

Lapy TrespDAILE—I should prefer to 
be compelled to accept you. That rests 
with you. So far, we have been mere 
amiable friends, who find pleasure in 
each other’s society. I have no idea of 
the sort of man you are. I have not 
seen the other side of the moon. 

Gen. CULHAM—The moon? 

Lapy TRESDAILE—You remember 
Browning’s beautiful image ? 

Gen. CULHAM—But you have said 
you would be sorry to refuse me? 

Lapy TRESDAILE—That counts for 
nothing. I am sorry when the day is 
wet, or the housemaid drops a teacup. 
Mild regret is merely a_ probationer, 
that has not yet been admitted among 
the emotions. You must not draw false 
conclusions. 

(A ring.) 

Gen. CULHAM (arising)—That will 


be Mrs. Beauhaven. I'll fly. 
Lapy TRESpDAILE—Good-by. I am 
glad to have seen you. (The maid 


brings a telegram.) Ah, thank you. 
(To the general) : You will excuse me? 
(She reads it—to the maid): Thank 
you. (The maid goes; the general sits.) 
You are not going? 

GEN. CULHAM—Since it is 
alarm. 

Lapy TRESDAILE—How curious that 
I should receive this telegram while 
you are here! It is from Sir William 
Bartlett. 

Gen. CuLtHaAM—Bartlett ! 
come back? 

Lapy ‘TRESDAILE 
rived to-night; 
morrow.” 

GEN. CULHAM—To-morrow ? 

Lapy TRESDAILE—To-morrow. 

GEN. CULHAM—But you will be at 
your sister’s? 

Lapy TRESDAILE—I must put off my 
visit—he is a very old friend; I have 
not seen him for a year. 
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Gen. CuLHAM—You have been hear- 
ing from him? 

Lapy TRESDAILE—Oh, yes. 

GEN. CuLHAM—I am not wrong in 
assuming that his—feeling—toward you 
approximates to mine? 

Lapy TrESDAILE—At least, he used 
to show the same flattering desire for 
my society. 

Gen. CuLHAM (disturbed)—There 
can be no doubting his intention in so 
formally announcing his visit. 

Lapy TRESDAILE—Presumably not. 
It is very amusing. 

GEN. CULHAM—I shall be compelled, 
therefore, to execute myself to-day. 
Lady Tresdaile—— 

Lapy TRrESDAILE—Suppose we have 
tea first? Mrs. Beauhaven is evidently 
not coming. Would you mind ringing? 
(The general arises and rings.) You 
know, I shall miss you. 

Gen. CuLHAM—You mean? 

Lapy TRESpAILE—You have not for- 
gotten our understanding, that, in the 
unfortunate event of my being unable 
to accept your proposal, you cease your 
visits altogether? That is so, is it not? 

Gen. CuLHAM—Yes. But it is pos- 
sible that you will accept me. 

Lapy TRESDAILE—Quite. But I have 
never concealed from you that the 
probability is the other way. 

Gen. CuLtHAM—No—I admit that. 
Still 

Lapy TRESDAILE—You see, I value 
my liberty. I am idle and self-indulgent 
—there is none to chide me. I have 
no conspicuous vices, but quite a crop 
of little foibles, that I tend as carefully 
as though they were virtues. I am like 
a child with its own little garden—it 
likes all that grows there, and resents 
being told that its favorite flowers are 
weeds. 

Gen. CutHAM—Do you regard me 
as very censorious, or exacting? 

Lapy TRESDAILE—You are a soldier, 
and therefore fond of method; a man, 
and therefore anxious to rule. My in- 
clinations, so far, have formed a re- 
public, of which I am merely the benign 
president ; I reign, but I do not govern. 

Gen. CULHAM—There is room for a 
prince consort; and you will find my in- 





clinations good fellows, only too eager 
to fraternize with yours. 

Lapy TrespAILte—That is possible; 
yet I will own to you that I should re- 
sign my independence with a pang. I 
go where I please, I do what I will—I 
am unchecked, I am happy. What has 
a man to offer in exchange for this? 

Gen. CuLHAM—Winifred! I 

(The maid comes in with the tea, 
places it on the little table, and goes.) 

GEN. CuLHAM—That was very bad 
luck. I felt curiously inspired; I be 
lieve I could have carried the position 
at the point of the bayonet. 

Lapy TrEspAILE—Do you really 
think so? Then it is a pity. (She 
hands him a cup.) She has made the 
tea very strong. 

GEN. CULHAM 
waited a minute! 

Lapy TrespAILE—The finger of fate! 
Destiny often wears a cap and apron. 

Gen. CuLtuAM—I am satisfied we 
shall be very happy together. 

Lapy TrespAILE—You are crying 
victory before the battle! 

Gen. CuLHAM—Lady Tresdaile 

Lapy TRESDAILE—You must wait till 
I have had my second cup. How de- 
termined you look! And I have so few 
friends! Will you think me unkind if 
I make a suggestion to you? 

GEN. CuLHAM—By no means. 

Lapy TrESDAILE—Why do you not 
marry Mrs. Beauhaven? I am sure 
you are fond of her. 

GEN. CuLHAM—In a quite different 
way. 

Lapy TrespAILE—She is no older 
than I; far better looking, wealthier, 
and, really, I believe, possessed of qual- 
ities calculated to make any reasonable 
man happy. 

GEN. CuLHAM—I have a great re- 
spect for that lady; whereas for 
yo 

Lapy TrespAILE—If you would take 
my advice, you would ask her to marry 
you. And you and I would still be 
friends, and spend pleasant afternoons 
discussing what might have happened. 

Gen. CULHAM—You are not encour- 
aging, Lady Tresdaile! 

Lapy TrespaiteE—I have often sus- 
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pected you of an attachment in that 
quarter. Why should you shrink from 
admitting it, from confessing the di- 
vided state of your mind? See, I will 
be more frank. Sir William will be 
here to-morrow, sitting in your chair. 
And I shall be sorry. 

GEN. CuLHam—Why? 

Lapy TrEspAttE—Because I shall 
either have accepted you to-day, or re- 
fused you. In the first case, I shall be 
sorry because I am fond of Sir William ; 
in the second, because I am fond of 
you. 

Gen. CurnHam—I am disappointed 
to find that your affections have grown 
so lukewarm. 

Lapy TrespAILE—The careful house- 
wife throws ashes on the fire, that it 
may burn the longer. And why delude 
ourselves? We have passed the age of 
grand passions; I can speak to you of 
Sir William, as you of Mrs. Beauhaven, 
without arousing even a suspicion of 
jealousy. Be honest—is that not so? 
It is not our fault—only youth can be 
passionate and single-minded in its de- 
votion. It is not our fault—we are 
too old. 

Gen. CuLHAM—That is a heresy. Be- 
sides, I have never been married— 
technically, I am nineteen. 

Lapy TrespAitE—And I a_ hun- 
dred. That is the difficulty. You are 
too young for me. 

GEN. CULHAM (nodding his head)— 
I shall do it this afternoon. 

Lapy ‘TRESDAILE—By all means. 
That is understood. I am looking for- 
ward to it. 

Gen. CULHAM—I am only anxious 
that you should eliminate all bias. 

Lapy TrespAiLE—In what direction ? 

Gen. CutnAamM—lIn every direction. 
Forget Sir William and Mrs. Beau- 
haven; forget the past, and even the 
future. “Remember only that you are 
listening to a man who—— 

Lapy ‘TRESDAILE—QOne moment, 
please. Would you pass me that cush- 
ion? Thank you. 

Gen. CULHAM 
have put me out. 
Lapy TRESDAILE—I am ever so sorry, 
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but truly I had no notion that you were 
about to begin. 

Gen. CULHAM—Very well, then—let 
us go back. I was about to say that I 
loved you. 

Lapy TRESDAILE ( politely)—That is 
exceedingly good of you. 

Gen. CULHAM—I love you—I do, in- 
deed—and therefore (He stops.) 

Lapy TrespAILE—General, you will 
forgive me, but really I do not feel as 
though to-day were propitious. Sup- 
pose you wait till next week? 

GEN. CuLHAM—With Bartlett call- 
ing to-morrow ? 

Lapy TrespAILE—That is true; it is 
very awkward. 

Gen. CULHAM—Will you promise me 
not to accept him? 

Lapy TrespAILE—How can I? You 
know my attitude of strict neutrality. 

Gen. CuLHAM—In that case, I have 
no option. I shall propose to-day— 
definitely, formally. 

Lapy TRESDAILE—Very well, then— 
so be it. I shall not interrupt again. 

Gen. CuLtHam (thoughtfully) —Of 
course, the circumstances are peculiar. 
It is quite possible that Bartlett’s visit 
to-morrow may be of a mere friendly 
nature 

Lapy TRESDAILE—Quite. 

Gen. CuLtHamM—Also that, were he 
to propose, you would refuse him; 
which would provide satisfactory evi- 
dence of your attachment for me. 

Lapy TRESDAILE—I am by no means 
certain that I should accept Sir William. 

Gen. CutnyamM—Whereas, if I pro- 
pose to-day, the consciousness of Bart- 
lett in the background, waiting, as it 
were, on his knees, cannot but have a 
certain influence upon you. 

Lapy TrEespAILE—Psychologically, I 
suppose, that is inevitable. 

Gen. CutHamM—And I have missed 
the vital moment to-day—I am ill at 
ease—I feel that my proposal, now, 
would be in a measure spoiled, like a 
Lord Mayor’s Show in a thunderstorm. 

Lapy TREspAILE—Then postpone it, 
general, postpone it by all means. What 
good friends we are, you and I—how 
pleasantly we meet, on the outer circle 
of life! Should we not be rash to at- 
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tempt the inner? Mrs. Beauhaven has 


the vivacity I lack- 





Gen. CuLHam—Winifred! I love 
you! 
Lapy TRESDAILE (laughing) — Be 


careful! And the strange thing is that 
I am conscious, at times, of a sort of 
vicarious ambition. Sir William is Gov- 
ernor of Bombay 





Gren. CutnamM—The hottest place 
under the sun! 

Lapy ‘TrESDAILE—He might ex- 
change it for a cooler. Besides, they 
have wonderful punkahs. Still, I am 
quite undecided. I shall see him to- 


morrow, and acquaint you with the re- 
sult—if there is a result. Let us talk 
of something else. 


Gen. CuLHAM—Winifred, I love 
you! Will you marry me? 

Lapy TRESDAILE (laughing)—You 
have done it! That is a proposal en 
régle! 


Gen. CuLHAMm (doggedly)—Yes, I 
have done it, and am glad to have done 
it. I await your reply. 

Lapy TreEspAILE—I will admit that 
there is a certain naiveté, a spontaneity, 
about your utterance, that is not without 
its charm. I was quite unprepared. 

Gen. CULHAM—You have to say yes 
or no. 

Lapy TrEespAILE—One realizes the 
absurdity of there being no medium 
course. If I say yes, I have to marry 
you; if no, we cease to see each other. 
And I am used to you—I like you—— 

Gen. CuLHAM (eagerly)—Then you 
will ? 

Lapy TrespAILE—I am judivially re- 
viewing the situation. On the other 
hand, I forfeit my liberty and your 
friendship. 

Gen. CuLHAM—lI offer you my love. 

Lapy TrespAILE—Friendship is, as 
it were, a perpetual hors d’auvre; love 
a savory, that the cook always spoils. 
The question is, do you really love me? 


Gen. CuLHamM—Have I not told 
you? 
Lapy TrRESDAILE—The three words 


do not suffice. They convey nothing— 


they are merely the label outside the 
hox. 


I repeat—do you really love me? 
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Gen. CuLHAM—What further proof 
can I give? 

Lapy TrespAILte—I cannot tell—that 
is your affair. And there, after all, lies 
the weakness of the particular form of 
proposal that you have adopted. You 
have used a formula, a generic term, a 
mere chemical equivalent. I am thirsty, 
let us say, and ask for water—you of- 
fer me CO2. You see what I mean? 

Gen. CuLHAM—No. You are un- 
just. 

Lapy TrespAILE—Had you been pro- 
posing to Mrs. Beauhaven—or even to 
a woman for whom you felt complete 
indifference—you would have used the 
very same words. 

Gen. CutnAM—The tone of voice 
would have been different—the expres- 
sion, warmth, conviction 

Lapy TrRespAILE— Mere _ supers, 
these, that can be hired by the hour. 
No, you must prove to me that you love 
me—you must make me feel it. I am 
suddenly conscious of a void within me 
—I realize that I wish to be loved. 

Gen. Cutpam—And if I can satisfy 
you on that point, will you accept me? 

Lapy TrespAILE—Yes—I promise 
you that. But remember! the proof 
must bé absolute, irrefragable—it must 
carry conviction. 

(The general takes her hand, 
presses a long kiss upon tt.) 

Lapy TrespAiLte—That is only col- 
lateral evidence. 

Gen. CuLHAM—You must give me 
time. You have perplexed me. I throw 
my heart open to you, and you refuse to 
cross the threshold. 

Lapy TreESspAILE—I cannot, without 
the password. And how do I know it 
is mine? 

Gen. CuLuiAmM—lIs it not proof suf- 
ficient that I ask you to marry me? 

Lapy TrespAtLte—The announcement 
of Sir William’s visit has egged you on. 

Gen. Cutnam—IJf you need further 
proof, there is a mirror behind you! 

Lapy TRESpAILE—Ah, my _ dear 
friend, no compliments, I beg of you! 
This is a critical moment for both of 
us; it decides a great deal. We have 
approached it jestingly, like children 
playing; but now we have ceased to 
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laugh, and are standing before an event. 
Do I love you, do I not love you—I 
cannot tell. But I feel that if you can 
convince me of a truly deep affection, 
my heart will awake, and respond to 
yours. 

GEN. CUuLHAM—And you think mere 
words can express that? 

Lapy TREspAILE—We must use the 
weapons we have. And words are like 
ap plow; they expose what lies under- 
neath, 

GeN. CuLtHAM—lI fear you are tri- 
fling with me, and have made up your 
mind. 

Lapy TrespAILE—There you wrong 
me; I was never more earnest in all my 
life. Am I saying good-by to you now, 
or bidding you welcome? Is it love, or 
caprice, that you hold out toward me? 

Gen. CuLtnaM—Winifred, I adore 
you! 

Lapy TRESpAILE—Superlatives count 
for nothing—lI ask for proof! 

Gen. CULHAM—You demand the im- 
possible. 

Lavy TRESDAILE—Love, alone of all 
things in the world, achieves the impos- 
sible. 


GEN. CULHAM—At least give me 
time! 
Lapy TrRESDAILE—No. Look into 


your heart—if you find nothing there 
that you can convey to mine, let us 
shake hands, and—end this! 

GEN. CULHAM—You cannot mean it? 

Lapy TrespaAite—Ah, but I do! We 
have stripped off the mask, you and I 
—I have shown my loneliness to you 
—my weariness, longing and hunger! 
After what has passed between us we 
can never be as we were. 

(The gencral sinks his head, and for 
an instant there is silence. Suddenly he 
looks up, arises and faces her squarely.) 

GEN. CULHAM—Very well, then, so 
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be it. Hear me, and judge me. I am 
forty-nine—when I was twenty I fell 
in love with a cousin. I adored her, 
worshiped her—I only was laughed at, 
but the deep passion was there. For 
years I brooded upon it—it was the 
cause of my remaining single.’ The love 
I -have for you is not even a fraction 
of the adoration I poured at the feet of 
that heartless girl. 

Lapy TRESDAILE (softly)—Ah. 

GEN. CULHAM—I am too old to trem- 
ble at any woman’s touch; even at 
‘yours, though I prefer you to all others. 
I am too old for the little love-god to 
make my pulse beat wildly, or stir me 
to delirium. My love is forty-nine, as 
I am; it has no wings, it cannot fly; it 
walks soberly toward you. I love you 
for your charity to the poor, for your 
thoughtfulness and kindness, for your 
sympathy and calm. It is my old age 
that leans tenderly toward you—my iso- 


lation that beckons to yours. And now 
—send me away! 
Lapy TrespAILE—And Mrs. Beau- 


haven, general? 

Gen. CULHAM—Yes, it is true, there 
was a time when I wavered. But, for 
all her attractiveness, she has not the 
qualities that you possess; and what 
those qualities may be I have no idea, 
but I know that I love you for them. 
And now I have given you rope enough 
to hang me! 

Lapy TRESDAILE—We will form a 
noose with the rope, general, and hang 
ourselves together ! 

Gen. CuLnHamM (happily) —Ah! You 
will? Then I have succeeded ? 

Lapy TRESDAILE (holding out both 
her hands to him)—Only a man who 
loved could have spoken so humbly of 
his love! 

(The gencral raises her hand to his 
lips, and the curtain falls.) 





























A MAN FOR A MOMENT 


By Roland Franklyn Andrews 


HE first recorded movement of 
Arthur Ransom was a_ frantic 
clutch at the heavy gold watch 

fob of his father. Failing to obtain it, 
he snarled. It was given to him. 

At short intervals a little later in life 
he demanded many things, including the 
moon. The planet was regretfully de- 
nied him. The other articles were hur- 
riedly and uncomplainingly supplied. 

On his arrival at suitable years he 
was sent to school. High rank came to 
him as the result of hard study, accom- 
plished because it gave him satisfaction 
to outdistance his schoolboy rivals. To 
him was also given a gold watch, a sad- 
dle horse, and other things which do 
not always arrive so early in life. He 
did not become weary of these, because 
they gave him always the joy of pos- 
sessing that which was not vouchsafed 
to less fortunate youth. In his sophomore 
year at college he won a place on the 
football team, partly because he would 
not be denied, and partly because his 
ability and desire to stamp upon the in- 
step or thrust his fingers into the eyes 
of his immediate opponent frequently 
made possible the winning of a contest 
which seemed lost. He was graduated 
with honors, after laboring industriously 
with three of the best tutors his money 
could hire. Then, having no further 
use for it, he gave his fraternity pin to 
his bootblack, and started on a campaign 
of enjoyment. 


Ransom’s campaign was conducted 
along scientific lines with a firm, 
substantial basis of absolutism. Far 


from being lazy, there were many forms 
of activity in which he took the keen- 
est pleasure. He drew old man Guern- 
sey and young Carter into his famous 





lead corner of ’99, which was 
broken only when he sold them out, and 
counted his winnings with a chuckle 
that did not stop when he learned that 
old Guernsey, at seventy-two, stood at 
the doorway of the almshouse, and that 
young Carter had blown out his brains. 
He drove his autocar thundering over 
the crippled boy who could not drag 
himself out of the way in the Baker’s 
Island road race, scrawled a check to 
dry the tears of the weeping parents, 
shrewdly avoided a criminal prosecu- 
tion, and rejoiced loudly that he had 
won the ribbon. He bundled his old 
mother, uncomplaining in her pride, out 
of her comfortable home of a quarter of 
a century, to live in a West Side apart- 
ment, because, as he said, he could not 
he bothered with old people when he 
wished to entertain. He pursued and 
won the daughter of his father’s oldest 
friend. She was good to look upon, and 
her pretty show of resistance pleased 
him. Then he cast her aside. He gave 
himself the finest of food, the rarest of 
wine, and the fairest of women, but no 
wild excess was his. He knew the re- 
action was unpleasant, and that over- 
indulgence dulled the keen edge of his 
enjoyment. The crushing of a life, the 
wrecking of a friend, the ruin of a 
woman caused him no sorrow. His 
sleep was always deep and refreshing. 
No twinge of conscience ever saddened 
for him the coming of the dawn. 

“We are all actuated by a single 
motive,” he explained to Maury, the 
physician, who made of him a compan- 
ion because to the scientific mind he 
afforded a most interesting study. 
“That motive may have its variations, 
but the keynote is the same. Some peo- 
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ple get the most pleasure by being good 
to others. I get the most pleasure by 
being good to myself.” 

To old man Guernsey, who pleaded 
with him after the collapse in lead, he 
answered : 

“We have too much of ethics; too 
much of artificial standard. If the 
human race is to progress, if man is to 
be free from care, and happy and fear- 
ful of nothing, each man must be a law 
unto himself. I don’t know whether 
that theory is correct or not, and I don’t 
care. It suits me.” 

So Ransom marched triumphantly on 
his way, trampling, crushing, over- 
whelming; always winning, always en- 
joying. He stopped only when there 
came to him weeks of unwarrantable 
annoyance, which remained insistent and 
certain, despite the flood of gold in 
which he sought to drown it, and the 
iron of the will with which he sought to 
drive it into the background. He be- 
took himself to Maury, who thumped, 
and listened, and asked questions in a 
grave professional tone, and _ finally 
spoke in an equally grave, but unpro- 
fessional, manner. 

“You’ve got a chance,” said Maury, 
watching him keenly, “but you’re hang- 
ing on the edge of a precipice. Your 
food is too good, and your bed is too 
soft; you’ve smoked too steadily, and 
drunk too appreciatively. You’ve pam- 
pered yourself until you’ve softened ev- 
ery fiber, and made every organ inside 
of you as breakable as a Sevres vase. 
Living has been too easy with you. 
You haven’t lost things enough to keep 
your balance and make you sturdy. 
You remember how your grandfather, 
old Jacky Ransom, went. He keyed 
himself in the same way, until one day 
his brain snapped, and he sat around 
sucking his fingers and playing with 
his toes for five years before he could 
die. Your brain is ready to do that 
same snap—only you won't have to wait 
so long afterward as Jacky did. Here’s 
your one chance. Get out of this city, 
and out of this country—and get out 
quickly. The Etruria sails to-morrow at 
eleven. Go on her if you can. Don’t 
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drink, or, if you do, drink enough to 
get decently drunk; don’t smoke, eat 
the second best, and see if you can’t in- 
terest yourself in something beside 
yourself. That’s what you _ need. 
Rough it all over Europe. Look into 
every interesting place there is. Keep 
out in the open, and don’t fatten your- 
self for the slaughter. When you get 
to Berlin, see Meyer. He knows more 
about these things than all the rest of 
the world. Half your trouble is spir- 
itual, even if it does show physically. 
You’re suffering from anemia of the 
soul as much as anything else. Now 
go out and spend your time trying to 
save your life.” 

“Maury,” said Ransom, “‘you’re a 
fool. I'll live to see the planting of 
you and all your tribe, and you needn’t 
think you’re going to scare me with all 
your isms and your theories. I’m going 
to take your sea voyage and Europe 
prescription because I think myself it’s 
about what I need to straighten out this 
little trouble, and I’m going to see 
Meyer so that I can tell you what a glis- 
tening idiot you are.” 

Outside he lit a cigar. 

“Tt isn’t much,” he said, “although 
I suppose it might bother some 
mucker who’s tied down to a desk, and 
can’t take decent care of himself. A lit- 
tle run will be all right, but I’m not go- 
ing on that old bone shaker of an 
Etruria. She’s filled up now, and they’d 
want to push me below somewhere with 
some cheap bounder. I'll take the 
Lucania next week. I can get deck 
cabins on her, and they give a man a 
Christian dinner. Somebody else can 
be uncomfortable. I’m not going to~ 
be.” 

Ransom wandered through Europe. 
He laughed at Piccadilly in the evening, 
and he lounged luxuriously in the café 
chantants of Paris. He cooled himself 
in the Alps, and he discovered the mel- 
lowest Chianti in the Italian peninsula. 
He bought a private concert at Munich, 
and he broke a lieutenant of the guards 
at écarté in Vienna. But all the time 
the vexatious annoyance grew more 
brazen and insistent. Therefore he 
sought out Meyer. 
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That spectacled, gray-bearded savant 
looked at him sadly. 
“You are a man of character,” he de- 


clared. “I shall speak to you frankly. 
You have, perhaps, the half of a year to 
live. I am sad that I must tell you, but 
it is my duty. The head will go first. 
Then will be quickly the dissolution. 
You should, while there is yet the time, 
go home to your dear ones.” 

Ransom laughed. 

That night he spent an hour in care- 
fully selecting the finest dinner Berlin 
could provide. He drank deeply and 
with zest. He obtained the honor of a 
presentation to the beautiful soprano at 
the opera, seized her in his arms, kissed 
her fervently three times, and walked 
away before the little knot about them 
could recover from its horror. In his 
room he crashed his fist full and fair 
against the cheek of the woman who an- 
swered his ring, and laughed at her 
shriek—after which he _ distributed 
among the excited Teutons who an- 
swered to her cry, bank notes of large 
denomination, with smiling assurances 
that the woman must have dreamed. 

“T may not be booked to live long,” 
he said to himself, as he extinguished 
the light, “but I'll have what I want 
while I do live. Next week I'll go back 
and give them one grand whirl in New 
Yor.” 

The ship which bore him out from 
Havre flew the tricolor at her taffrail, 
and her wine list found favor in his 
eyes. Installed in the best cabin de 
luxe on the promenade deck, he busied 
himself with devising plans whereby he 
might obtain some sort of physical or 
mental gratification, and although there 
were moments when he found himself 
forced to admit that it was not pleasant 
to be journeying home to death, for the 
most part he kept himself so occupied 
in the joys of the moment and in plan- 
ning for a spectacular career in New 
York that the black shadow could not 
envelop him. He discovered that Miss 
Cathalstane, the tall, stately girl with the 
rippling brown hair and the cool, dark 
eyes, whom he had met at Mrs. Had- 
daker’s musicale, and whom he now 
found sitting next him at the captain’s 











table, appealed most strongly to his love 
of beauty and spirit, and, therefore, in 
steamer chair and rug, he sat beside her 
each day, watching the leap of the sea, 
and laughingly parrying her thrusts ; for 
Miss Cathalstane, be it understood, 
knew Ransom’s record in America, and 
liked him little for it. 

Miss Cathalstane pleased Ransom, It 
was the occasional flash of scorn and the 
curl of contempt which sometimes came 
to her lip after his cynical sallies, quite 
as much as in the firm, white contour of 
her neck and the music of her rich, bell- 
toned voice that spurred him on. His 
power over women had always proven 
resistless. Many had known it to their 
cost. In his arrogance he felt sure that 
he could bring this girl beneath his heel 
as he had brought the others, thus, as he 
thought with a smile, closing his life 
with a victory greater than all the others 
which had gone before. 

Many men had loved her. Ransom 
knew the tale. There had been brave 
young Cameron, who fell before San- 
tiago, and Roswell, who composed op- 
eras as dashingly and as gracefully as 
he spent his great fortune, and Miller, 
the youthful Napoleon of finance, and 
even a prince of a house almost as old 
as Europe itself, but from all Alice 
Cathalstane had turned sadly but firmly 
away. He had heard the stories of all 
their struggles and their defeats. What 
keen joy to know that with the grave 
yawning for him he had yet triumphed 
where they had failed. In his cabin he 
tossed off a pony of brandy. 

“Ransom, old man,” he said, “you’re 
a thoroughbred. They can’t down you 
even when they kill you. You’ve had 
everything you’ve wanted in life, and 
you're going to have everything right 
up to the end. By God, you'll even get 
fun out of dying!” 

But it was strange, he thought, as the 
voyage neared its end, that the girl 
showed so little indication of yielding. 
He knew that he was brilliant in his 
talk, he knew that he was deft in his 
attention, he knew that he was studi- 
ously practicing what was apparently 
the’ most delicate consideration and un- 
selfishness in all those trifles which 
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count for so much in a wooing. He 
knew that he was strong, and he knew 
that above all things women loved 
strength. Yet the girl looked at him 
calmly from the depths of those dark 
eyes and talked to him in clear, even 
tones with never a flutter of eyelid or 
quick, warm flash of speech for which 
he waited in serene confidence. 

They sat together when the fog came 
upon them off the Banks. It was not a 
heavy, thick fog, shutting down dark 
and blanket-like to hide everything 
from view; it was rather an all-envelop- 
ing shroud of gray haze, which brought 
the sky line close to the steamer’s side 
and set glistening drops of water on 
rough traveling tweeds, but which yet 
left to the bridge the confidence to 
plunge fiercely ahead with the siren bel- 
lowing hoarsely and the lookouts strain- 
ing their eyes into the mist. 

“It’s as gloomy and saddening as a 
lonely life,” said Ransom, with a note of 
tenderness in his words. He watched 
her face to note the effect. 

“It is as damp, and lowering, and 
loathsome as your own life,” returned 
the girl, steadily. ‘We're getting close 
to New York, Mr. Ransom, and it’s 
time I began to speak out to you. Frank 
Carter was my brother’s friend. You 
never knew that, did you? I’ve found 
you interesting, Mr. Ransom.” 

Ransom smiled. The quarry which 
turned at bay always sharpened his joy 
in the chase. 

“When a man fights and wins,” he 
began, “there speaks always the tongue 
of envy and mali———” 


The sentence was never finished. 
Ransom pitched from his chair. The 
girl cried out in alarm. The ship 


careened far over on her side as there 
came a sickening crash, wild commands 
from the bridge, the frantic roar of the 
siren, yells of terror and an awful grind- 
ing as though the vessel’s vitals were 
torn with agony. At the port quarter 
towered a mighty shape with ghostly 
masts and wide-mouthed funnels from 
which sputtered the enraged steam. 
For a moment the shape hung there. 
Then it slid away into the cloud-bank, 
and Ransom heard the exultant suck of 
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the water as it rushed into the gaping 
hole. 

Followed a moment of absolute, death- 
like silence. Men stood rigid as they 
had leaped from their seats, women sat 
with fingers nervously clutched in their 
wraps. Then, bustling down the deck, 
came an officer, smiling, urbane. There 
was no danger. It was merely a little 
bump; big enough, perhaps, to have 
troubled a Stettin-built German racer, 
but certainly not enough to hurt such a 
ship as L’Artois. If every one would 
remain as they were the very little bump 
would soon be patched. That boat go- 
ing over the side would attend to that. 
A collision mat was all that was neces- 
y. Was it not fortunate that the 
bulkheads of honestly constructed L’Ar- 
tois were like the dikes of Holland, 
strong enough to—— 

There was a muffled boom from the 
depths. The officer whirled about and 
rushed aft. 

“There goes his bally bulkhead,” 
growled Ransom. ‘‘Now for it!” 

The newspapers have told in all its 
brutality and ghastliness the main fea- 
tures of the horror which came just be- 
fore the last plunge of the stricken 
French liner. Again and again the 
siren shrieked its cry for aid into the 
gray, deathlike fog. Women wept and 
moaned unmindful of the entreaties of 
the officers to be calm and make haste— 
above all things to make haste. Men 
who half an hour before had sworn 
laughingly at their luck over the card 
tables in the smoking-room called fran- 
tically to their God from their trembling 
knees on the dripping decks. A Nor- 
mandy bonne, in an ecstasy of terror, 
tore away the little hands of her terrified 
charges and hurled herself over the rail. 
She screamed once as her body struck 
the lapping, leaden water, throwing up 
a shower of cold, white spray. A sailor 
looked at her, cursed, and lashed a life 
belt about his own chest. Then the first 
boat, its little barrel of water rolling 
helplessly between the thwarts and a 
half-open canister of biscuit lying in 
the bow, was swung outward. 

“This way, mesdames,” commanded 
the officer who had lauded the power of 
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the bulkhead; “this way at once, si 
vous plait.” 

Ransom, after the first shock, had re- 
turned to his chair. He did not leave 
it to ask trembling questions of the sea- 
men, to gather up hurriedly his valu- 
ables, to reinforce his shattered nerves 
with draughts of liquor. His first im- 
pulse had been to make sure of a seat in 
the largest boat. He could have ob- 
tained it, he felt sure, with the fat roll 
of bank notes nestling against his heart. 
Then he had seen that pitiful, helpless 
little water barrel and the half-opened 
canister, and again he had laughed. 
How futile it all was, how silly! He 
remembered what Meyer had told him, 
and Meyer knew more about some 
things than all the rest of the world. 
At best he could live but a few weeks 
more, and he knew what manner of 
man he should be at the last. How 
ridiculous to be put into one of those 
cockleshells with a lot of scared, gib- 
bering, nonsensical women and wom- 
anish men, to drift about in the uncom- 
fortable fog, to be scorched by the sun 
and drenched by the rain, to drink 
warm, sickish water and nibble at moldy 
biscuit, to be mussed, and vexed, and 
tortured by hunger and thirst, to rock 
for days in the rolling sea, searching al- 
ways for a sail, and finally, in all prob- 
ability, to die in agony just the same 
after davs of wretched suffering. 

What fools those scrambling people 
were. He would stay where he was, 
drink a properly cooled pint of cham- 
pagne, have a quiet smoke, and go 
down to the depths in peace and 
satisfaction. It meant only a_ short 
difference in the time, anyway—and 
nobody but Maury and Meyer would 
ever know that he had in him the 
makings of an idiot. He would choose 
his own manner of death exactly as he 
had chosen his own manner of life, and 
nobody—not even the power that had 
made the ocean, and the fog, and the 
wreck—should gainsay him. He would 
be consistent and satisfied to the end. 
}fe had beaten everybody who opposed 
him in life. He would win once more 
in his final passing. He was glad he 
was content, glad he was not afraid, 


glad he could sit placidly with the spec- 
tacle of an ocean tragedy served up to 
him for his last amusement. 

He watched the crew working fever- 
ishly at the boats. Then he turned to 
Miss Cathalstane. She had been swept 
from him in the first excitement, but 
now, with her aunt, she stood beside his 
chair. 

“Are you frightened?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she answered, simply. “It is 
so big, so awful.” 

As he gazed at her standing there, 
white-faced but collected, one foot tap- 
ping the deck gently, a small leathern 
bag held tightly in her hand, herself 
even in this hour which was making 
children of women and women of men, 
he was conscious of a feeling new to 
him. For a moment he felt that he 
should like to help her in some way; 
that it was wrong she should be thus 
troubled while he sat in content; that—- 
he dismissed the thought as weak and 
unworthy of him. 

“Miss  Cathalstane,” he 
ns 

There was a wild yelp from the rear. 
The mob of grimy stokers driven from 
below, of chattering waiters f 


began, 


from the 
salle &@ manger, and lantern-jawed stew- 
ards from the cabins had broken past the 
purser who had held them in check and 
were charging the boats. “They would 
leave us to drown, comrades,” screamed 
a blackened giant from the fire-room, 
brandishing a_ grate “To the 
boats !” 

The young ship’s surgeon rushed for- 
vard. The grate bar crashed on his 
head and he sank to the deck. The van 
of the rabble was battling with the first 
officer and his men at the davits. Miss 
Cathalstane was dashed against a 
stanchion. She cried out in terror. 

Ransom leaped up. He saw the 
girl’s white face and frightened eyes. 
He saw the surging crowd of menials 
grown mighty in their fear. 

“Whelps!” he snapped, ‘‘you’re spoil- 
ing my show—and,” he added, his voice 
rising, “damn you, you’re bothering 
her!” 

His bedroom steward lurched against 
him. He was almost swept from his 


bar. 
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feet. Never in all his life before had 
he been so buffeted. Again he saw the 
brown head and the white, girlish face. 
In a fury he struck out right and left. 
He kicked madly at shins. He bit 
at white, protruding ears. He 
crashed against the door of his deck 
cabin. It opened. He ran to _ his 
steamer trunk. In a moment he had in 
his hands his two heavy revolvers. He 
rushed back to the deck. Hand over 
hand, using the butts of his heavy 
weapons as clubs, he fought his way to 
the davits. Laying about him he cleared 
a space. Then, hatless, disheveled, his 
clothing awry, he faced the mob. 

“Stand back, boys,” he pleaded, “be 
decent about it now.”” He spoke in Eng- 
lish, with much the same tone he would 
have used to soothe a nervous horse that 
his morning ride in the park might be 
more pleasant. “The women first, 
boys,” he urged. ‘Steady now—ah-h-h 
you would, would you? Get back, you 
scum of hell! Back, you dogs! Back, 
I say, back!” 

Both revolvers were crashing; and at 


each report a half-clad fireman or a 
short-jacketed steward whirled about 
and fell. The mass wavered. An un- 


dersized Parisian in the front howled 
in his fright and sought to plunge 
through the crowd away from the de- 
mon with the blazing eyes, who stood 
facing them with leveled revolvers. 

“Back!” hissed Ransom. “Back, you 
swine!” The present danger triumphed 
over that which with such certainty was 
still to come. The mob wavered, broke, 
and ran. In among them leaped the 
first officer, driving them ‘hither and 
thither, while the deck force, with the 
spirit of its ancestors who for centuries 
had manned the Breton fisher fleet 
again strong in its breasts, hearkened to 
the sharp commands. Out swung the 
boats. Hurriedly the human freight 
was loaded. One by one the little craft 
were lowered. The panic was stopped. 
The honor of the Gallic marine, thanks 
to an alien, was still safe. 

Ransom sat on a coiled hawser and 
chuckled. He looked up to see Miss 
Cathalstane before him. He noted 
with approval that even in the midst of 
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turmoil and riot, in the face of a deadly 
peril, she was trig and taut from the tam 
on her brown hair to the tips of her 
small suéde shoes. 

“Come,” she said. 
room for you.” 

He smiled. ‘No,’ he answered. 
“That would spoil a really good joke.” 

Of a sudden, mist, enclouding even 
as that which had sunk upon the 
ocean, but luminous with the light 
behind, came into her eyes. She put 
her hand on his arm and he felt the 
fingers tighten nervously. 

“Don’t laugh,” she pleaded. “Come.’ 

“That,” he said, slowly, “is quite out 
of the question. You must get into that 
boat. It’s the last one.” 

He led her toward the little craft, just 
swinging outboard. 

“Hurry, monsieur,” commanded the 
officer. Ransom heard a stifled sob. 
He looked down. Tears streamed 
down the fair face upturned to his. 
Something new and strange tugged 
within him. 


“There will be 


“Oh, don’t carry on,” he said, ir- 
ritably. “In you go, now.” 
For a moment she faced him. No 


longer did the clear-cut nose, the high, 
broad brow and the flashing eyes tell of 
pride, and confidence, and will. Instead 
there was only tenderness, only a pas- 
sionate yearning. From far off some- 
where came her broken voice: 

“They have said bad things of you,” 
she whispered, “and I—I—have _ be- 
lieved them. But now I know you are 
the bravest, most generous, noblest man 
God ever made. Oh, let me stay with 
you. 


Ransom’s tall figure trembled. His 
features quivered. Again came that 
strange, wild throb within him. Then 


he clinched his fist till the blood started 
in his palm. 

“Don’t bother this way,” he snarled. 
“Get in!” 

The officer swung her to a place in 


the stern sheets. “Lower away!’ he 
commanded. The boat splashed in 
water. Hoarse orders followed. Then 


the oars fell as she pulled away from 
the doomed vessel. Ransom leaned over 
the rail. The officer arose from his seat. 
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“A cheer for the brave Monsieur Ran- 
som!” he cried. 

The girl in the stern buried her face 
in her hands. From the rowers, 
shrouded in the haze, came a harsh 
shout. Ransom shivered. 

“Shut up!” he growled. 

Somebody touched his shoulder. It 
was the captain, who had descended 
from the bridge. His shoulders were 
squared, his uniform was _ buttoned 
tightly, the ribbon of the Legion glis- 
tened on his lapel. Farther aft, a curs- 
ing, hysterical mob of waiters and 
stokers was working frantically to bind 
spars, gratings and life belts into a raft. 
The captain looked at them pityingly. 

“Monsieur,” he said, “I should be 
honored by your company on the bridge. 
It will not be bad to go down there’— 
he pointed at the gray sea washing 
against the steel side—“‘with a man such 
as you.” 

Ransom wheeled fiercely. 

“To hell with you,” he cried. “Do 
you think, you frog-eater, that I’ve gone 
through all this muss to stand and sink 
on your filthy bridge? I'll drown like a 
gentleman in comfort on my bed, and 
you and your other Johnny Crapauds 
can fight among yourselves for the last 
gasp of air.” 

He hurled himself into his cabin and 
locked his door. He stripped off coat 
and waistcoat, stretched himself com- 
fortably on the bed, and lit a cigarette. 


The electric lights had gone out. It 
was dim, and cold, and damp. 

“But this,” he declared, slowly and 
firmly, -“is much better than rolling 
around in that boat or going home to 
be laughed at as a living corpse for a 
few months more.” The ship careened. 
He blew out a cloud of smoke nervously. 
“They’ll think me a bally hero in New 
York, and I’ve fooled these people 
pretty well, too.” Again the wounded 
hulk lurched. He clutched the pillow 
with both hands. “But she——” he 
whispered. “I think I’m rather glad 
she thought me like the ordinary silly 
asses. Perhaps if she—I——” 

L’Artois heaved in her agony. The 
floor of his cabin was a sharp incline. 
He heard a frenzied roar from the terri- 
fied throng on deck. He threw his 
cigarette from him wildly. He leaped 
from the bed and rushed to the port. 
The gray water, with a white bead of 
froth at its edges, slapped itself at him 
hungrily. Half lost in the fog, its oars 
motionless, that its occupants might 
witness the awful, final plunge, lay the 
last boat. The mist-shrouded figure of 
the girl arose. She stretched forth her 
arms. Ransom writhed to the floor. He 
beat his head against the wall. His 
limbs thrashed convulsively. He tore 
at his hair. A splash of water came 
through the port. 

“O Christ!” he shrieked. 


ing to die!” 


“T’m go- 
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|? is so well with me when you are by! 


My heart sings carols! 


None so blithe as I! 


You need not speak to me, nor look my way: 
To know you there, is my sufficient stay. 


But all the weary while we are apart, 


How bare the world! 


How desolate my heart! 


Like a lone ghost, unseen midst living men, 
My spirit shivers—till you come again. 


ANNIE CATHARINE MUIRHEAD. 








THE CLUB’S BABY SHOW 


By Edward S. Van Zile 


Author of ‘‘A Marital Vacation,’”’ ‘‘Midsummer Madness,” Etc. 


6é ABIES again?” growled. Butter- 
field. “I'll resign from the 
club if this kind of thing goes 
on much longer. It’s such deucedly 
bad form, don’t you know.” 

“Oh, come, old man, you don’t mean 
that,” protested Jack Rutherford, ear- 
nestly. “It’s allowable to talk about 
one’s ancestors, is it not? Why, then, 
should we not be permitted to refer, 
now and then, to our posterity ?” 

“Well played, Jack,” cried Ned Rem- 
sen, frowning sternly at Butterfield, a 
middle-aged bachelor, inclined to pose 
as a cynic. 

“You two pull together, of course,” 
grumbled the latter. “But I give you 


mit that Dick goes too far, even in his 
réle of privileged misogynist i 

‘“‘What’s that?’ cried Butterfield, 
tartly. “Don’t call me names. Try, at 
least, young man, to be parliamentary, 
will you?” 

“Goes too far, even as a misogynist,” 
went on Rutherford, coolly, “when he 
casts a doubt upon the existence of 
your baby boy, Ned.” 

“And yours, Jack,” added Remsen, 
judicially. ‘“Dick’s skepticism em- 
braced both nurseries, you know.” 

Butterfield swallowed a mouthful of 
Scotch whiskey and water and then re- 
turned to the fray. 

“Have you seen Ned’s boy?” he que- 





fair warning, I shall write to the house * ried, glancing at Rutherford. 


committee if I am forced, day after day, 
to listen to your paternal patter over 
my afternoon high ball. It’s ludicrous, 
you know. Ned remarks casually that 
his baby boy weighs exactly twenty-five 
pounds. That arouses Jack’s amour 
propre and he asserts proudly that his 
son and heir tips the beam at twenty- 
five pounds six ounces. We all know 
what follows—a daily discussion as to 
the respective merits, physical, mental 
and moral, of two infantile prodigies, 
whose very existence, so far as we are 
concerned, is open to question.” 

“Do you mean to imply, Dick Butter- 
field began Ned Remsen, ir- 
ritably. 

“Don’t mind what he says, Ned,” put 
in Rutherford, hastily. “He’s a selfish 
but jealous bachelor; theoretically op- 
posed, perhaps, to race suicide, but prac- 
tically indifferent to his obligations as a 
connecting link. However, I must ad- 





“No,” admitted the latter, curtly. 

“Have you seen Jack’s boy?” asked 
the bachelor of Remsen, sharply. 

“No—but,” answered Remsen, catch- 
ing the drift of the cynic’s cross-exam- 
ination. 

“You have said enough,” ruled But- 
terfield, decisively, turning for approval 
to a group of silent listeners. “Remsen 
and Rutherford come here every after- 
noon, thirsty and talkative, and proceed 
to intoxicate each other, and drug the 
rest of us, with fairy tales about two 
hypothetical babies. Ned could not 
conscientiously swear that Jack really 
has a boy. Neither would Jack be will- 
ing to take his oath that Ned’s alleged 
baby actually exists. Now, I ask you 
all, is it just, is it reasonable, is it con- 
sistent with the best club traditions, that 
these deluded men should be permitted 
to thrust their imaginary, or, at least, 
unproved progeny upon the fapis of this 
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room, so dear to the rest of us as a cen- 
ter of truly elevating conversation ?” 

“There are certificates, of course,” 
suggested somebody on the outer edge 
of the circle. 

“They could be forged,” growled 
Butterfield. “I’m not unreasonable nor 
unsympathetic. What I maintain is 
simply this, that so long as Ned and 
Jack have nothing better than hearsay 
evidence to present to us regarding these 
two marvelous babies, we must firmly 
refuse to receive their daily bulletins 
from nurseries whose very existence is 
open to question.” 

“Your position is perfectly defensible, 
Dick,” remarked Judge Van Vechten, 
the oldest member of the club, drawing 
his chair closer to the round table. “My 
sympathies, in the larger sense, are 
wholly with Ned and Jack, but as a 
member of the house committee I am 
forced to admit that Butterfield is en- 
titled to protection from annoyance. 
However, I am not willing to take the 
high ground that babies as a class, or 
individual babies, whether real or hypo- 
thetical, can be eliminated, under the 
rules, from our list of admissible topics 
of conversation.” 

“Butterfield’s point seems to be,” put 
in Remsen, rather warmly, “that Jack 
and I have become bores not because we 
talk about babies, but because the babies 
to which we so often refer may be 
merely products of our too vivid imag- 
inations. Am I not just to you in this, 
Dick ?” 

“That’s about it, young man,” an- 
swered the elderly bachelor, grimly. 
“Do you remember Myndert Varick’s 
steam yacht? He was forever talking 
about his boat, and what he had to say 
about it was amusing enough, in its way. 
But his was only a phantom ship, a 
steam yacht manufactured by Myndert’s 
overstimulated imagination. Nobody 
ever saw it. It always anchored in an 
inaccessible port, or cruised in waters 
not down upon the chart. Poor old 
Varick! He was very tiresome. But 
his yacht was real enough to him, and 
he could talk the nautical lingo to per- 
fection.” 

“Really now, Butterfield, that’s going 


a bit too far,” protested Judge Van 
Vechten, assuming unconsciously the 
dignity of the bench. ‘You seem to 
lose sight of the fact that you are cast- 
ing, indirectly, dark aspersions upon the 
veracity of Ned Remsen and Jack Ruth- 
erford. Now, as the oldest member of 
this club, jealous of its reputation and 
devoted to its welfare, will you permit 
me to suggest a method whereby the 
really crucial question at issue here may 
be satisfactorily answered ?” 


“Yes! Yes! chorused the group, 
unanimously. 
“What would you say, then,” queried 


the judge, smiling benignantly at his at- 
tentive listeners, “what would you say 
to a baby show ?” 

“A baby show!” gasped Butterfield, 
driven again to drink. 

“My idea is this,” went on Van Vech- 
ten, coolly. “To-morrow afternoon ct 
this hour let Ned Remsen and Jack 
Rutherford bring to us here their re- 
spective babies. The latter, if they 
really exist, are males, and entitled, upon 
the performance of due formalities, to 
cards of admission to the club. Wecan 
put them up for ten days without break- 
ing our by-laws, don’t you see?” 

‘But not without ruining their con- 
stitutions,” suggested a trifler, whose 
remark fell unheeded. 

“Your suggestion, judge, is worthy 
of your high reputation for ingenuity,” 
remarked Butterfield, politely. “But I 
have been told—of course I know 
nothing about these matters myself— 
that a father has little or no control 
over a baby, as such. Admitting for 
the moment that Ned and Jack have 
won paternal laurels, would it not be 
necessary for them to kidnap their own 
children before we could hold our baby 
show ?” 

“That’s a question of detail with 
which you have nothing to do, Butter- 
field,” ruled Van Vechten, pompously. 
“T can assure the—ah—exhibitors, how- 
ever, that if the success of the affair de- 
pends upon collusion with nurses, nurse- 
maids, coachmen, and so forth, this 
court will be forever deaf to any charges 
of bribery that may be brought against 
the competitors.” 
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“Competitors?” queried Ned Remsen, 
glancing at his rival. “Is this baby 
show to be a prize exhibition? Do I 
understand that we each stand a chance 
of winning—well, let us say, a dinner 
for the crowd—on points?” 

“That’s impossible,” grumbled Ruth- 
erford, gazing about him with defiant 
eyes. “How are you going to select a 
competent committee of award from 
such a crowd as this?” 

“He’s a wise son who knows his own 
father,” murmured somebody, irrele- 
vantly. 

“You are very young, Jack Ruther- 
ford,” said Judge Van Vechten, re- 
provingly. “When you have reached 
years of discretion you will realize that 
the members of this club are equipped 
to pass judgment upon anything from a 
rattlebox to a European crisis. As re- 
gards the merits, as babies, of your son 
and Remsen’s—if these alleged young- 
sters are actually placed upon exhibition 
here—there will be no difficulty in 
reaching a decision. I shall serve upon 
the committee of award as chairman 
and hereby appoint Richard Butterfield 
and Clarence Parker as my colleagues 
upon this committee. Does this selec- 
tion meet with your approval as—ah— 
exhibitors ?” 

Ned Remsen laughed aloud and his 
paternal rival found his merriment con- 


tagious. 
“What are they laughing at?” 
growled Butterfield, suspiciously. “Is 


there anything especially ludicrous in 
the committee named by the judge, 
gentlemen ?” 

“Beg pardon, old man,” cried Ruther- 
ford, regaining his seriousness., “My 
laughter was hysterical. I’m under a 
great nervous strain. But the commit- 
tee I assure you is, in its way, perfect. 
Judge Van Vechten, though a bachelor, 
has had a long and varied experience of 
life, and possesses in a high degree the 
judicial mental make-up. Clarence 
Parker is a sculptor, and Butterfield 
hates babies. I feel convinced that 
from such a trio my dear little son and 
heir is bound to obtain everything that’s 
due to him. What do you think about 
it, Ned?” 
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“The committee’s all right,” growled 
Remsen. ‘What worries me is the 
baby’s nurse. She’s so damned tyran- 
nical, you know.” 

“Oh, I know,” admitted Rutherford, 
impulsively, and the room laughed. 

For the succeeding twenty-four hours 
there reigned a spirit of mystery and 
suppressed excitement throughout the 
clubhouse. A clean-shaven youth in 
livery may look deaf and dumb and 
more or less idiotic while he is serving 
high balls to talkative clubmen, but you 
may rest assured that his mind is active, 
his ears keen, and that when he is off 
duty his tongue can wag with all the 
indiscretion of his betters. Rumor was 
in possession of the club the next morn- 
ing. It found its way to the breakfast- 
room, the reading-room, and rode for 
hours up and down the elevators. It 
played queer pranks with the simple 
truth. Before the luncheon hour had 
arrived, startling tales had gained tem- 
porary credence. Staid old habitués 
were shaken by the report that a ban- 
quet to babies was to be given in the 
large dining hall at six o’clock. A ma- 
licious gossip set afloat the story that 
great quantities of peptonized milk had 
been ordered by the steward. And the 
fact that there is never smoke without 
fire was proved at three o’clock by a 
procession that solemnly crossed the en- 
trance hall, consisting of Remsen and 
Rutherford, each with a white, fluffy 
bundle in his arms, followed by the com- 
mittee of award and a dozen silent club- 
men, rendered speechless for a time by 
the gravity of the impending crisis. 

“You'll have to abstain from smok- 
ing for a while, gentlemen,” said Judge 
Van Vechten, placing himself at the 
head of a table upon which rested two 
large scfa pillows. “The—ah—exhib- 
itors have informed me that they were 
enabled to obtain a temporary loan of 
their—ah—progeny only upon the con- 
dition that nothing detrimental to the 
health of these—ah—very charming and 
interesting babies would occur.” 

A murmur of applause, quickly sup- 
pressed, arose from the on-lookers. 
Rutherford, smiling somewhat sheep- 
ishly at his rival, placed his bundle of 
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fluffy white upon one of the sofa 
pillows. 

“Holed out in one stroke!” ex- 


claimed a joker, recklessly. 

“Hush!” protested the crowd, gazing 
as one man at the wide-eyed babies, now 
cooing at the world of clubdom con- 
tentedly from the center of the table. 

“Which is which?” queried Butter- 
field, readjusting his eyeglasses. 

“Don’t be an ass, old man,” growled 
Judge Van Vechten. 

“It’s a beautiful sight,” murmured 
Parker, the sculptor. Then, with the 
impulsiveness of the artistic tempera- 
ment, he turned and silently pressed 
Rutherford’s cold hand. 

“Bribery!” cried Remsen, trying to 
relieve the gloom of the occasion 
“Jack’s tampering with the judges.” 

“Come to order, gentlemen,” pro- 
tested Judge Van Vechten, frowning at 
the competitors. “I am inclined to be- 


lieve, my friends, that we owe the 
Messrs. Remsen and Rutherford an 
apology. In so far as we have, any one 


of us, suspected that their daily baby 
talk was not, so to speak, founded upon 
fact, we have done these good patriots 
an injustice.” 

“Hear! Hear!” 
with enthusiasm. 

“If your honor please, would it not 
be well to swear the nursemaids ?” sug- 
gested an anzmic-looking man on the 
outskirts of the group. 

“Possession, sir, is nine points of the 
law,” ruled the judge, curtly. “To pre- 
sume that these enchanting fragments 
of humanity have been hired for the oc- 
casion is to add to the injustice already 
done to two of our—shall I say most 
promising ?—members. I am willing to 
waive identification in this instance, if 
there is no objection, and proceed at 
once to the discussion of—ah—points. 
And before we go further I wish to say 
that a cursory investigation leads me to 
believe that your committee of award 
has before it a most difficult task. I 
may remark, without prejudicing my 
ultimate decision in this affair, that I 
have never, during a long and varied 
career, looked upon two more beautiful 


cried Rutherford, 
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babies than—ah—Exhibit A and Ex- 
hibit B.” 

“Nor two who looked more alike,” 
growled Butterfield. ‘“Which is which?” 

Rutherford glanced at Remsen. Both 
men were pale to the lips. Their eyes 
had begun to display a worried, hunted 
look. Judge Van Vechten glanced at 
his watch, 

“Time presses, gentlemen,” he said. 
“T have been credibly informed that the 
nursemaids outside sold us a short half 
hour at a very long figure. The com- 
mittee of award must get to work at 
once. If you will identify your re- 
spective—ah—progeny, gentlemen, But 
terfield, Parker and I will proceed to 
pass judgment upon the contrasted mer- 
its, as babies, of—ah—Exhibit A and 
Exhibit B.” 

Rutherford bent toward Remsen and 
whispered hoarsely in his ear, causing 
the latter to glare at the cooing young 
sters with eyes large with apprehension. 
Then Remsen seemed to swallow an ex- 
pletive that stuck for a moment in his 
throat, reddening his cheeks and plug- 
ging his breath. His eyes appeared to 
jump from their sockets toward Ruther- 
ford’s white, drawn face, appeal, chan- 
ging to despair, in their expression. 

“Tt’s up to you, Ned,” muttered Ruth- 
erford, grimly. “I’m out of it. Ask 
Van Vechten which pillow was yours.” 

“Do it yourself,” growled Remsen, 
savagely. “Don’t you know your own 
son by sight?” 

“T don’t,” admitted Rutherford, in a 
subdued, despondent voice. “Do you, 
Ned ?” 

“What’s the trouble there, gentle- 
men?” queried the judge, impatiently. 
“T believe I intimated, as delicately as I 
could, that time is precieus at this crisis. 
May I ask you, Rutherford, to kindly 
pin your card to your exhibit? Butter- 
field, I regret to say, is unable to distin- 
guish between—ah—these two very 
charming little babies.” 

“Butterfield is a near-sighted old 
bachelor,” retorted Rutherford, reck- 
lessly, sparring for time. 

“But I have my eye on you, Jack,” 
cried Butterfield, meaningly. “The 
committee is beginning to suspect, 
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gentlemen, that the exhibitors are un- 
able to identify their—shall I say prop- 
erty?” 

“Horrible!” 

“Impossible !” 

“All kids look alike to me.” 

“Match for ’em.” 

“Telephone for a detective.” 

“That'll do! That'll do!” cried 
Judge Van Vechten, tartly. “Any 
member of the club who is inclined to 
consider this matter a joke will be kind 
enough to leave the room at once.” 
Then he lowered his voice and turned 
to address Rutherford and Remsen, 
who stood motionless beside the table, 
gazing down ruefully at two wriggling, 
cooing, big-eyed babies, whose clinched 
fists, waving in the air, seemed to cast 
defiance at paternal authority. “Have 
you reached a verdict, gentlemen? I see 
by your faces that you are still in the 
dark. You will, I trust, permit the 
court to remark that he is both shocked 
and grieved at what I may call your 
parental indifference to characteristic 
details. I shall be inclined, I believe, to 
recommend the Bertillon system of 
measurements to—ah—all nurseries 
where—ah——” 

“Oh, come off the bench, judge,” 
growled Remsen, petulantly. “For the 
last time I ask you, Jack, can you tell 
which is which?” 

“T can’t! I can’t!” admitted Ruther- 
ford, a suggestion of hysteria in his 
voice. 

“Then,” said Remsen, grimly, “we'll 
be obliged to send for the nursemaids.” 

“I protest against that, your honor,” 
put in the anzemic member from the out- 
skirts of the crowd. “It’s against the 
rules of the club.” 

Judge Van Vechten arose to his feet 
and drew himself up to his full height. 

“T am amazed,” he began in oratorical 
tones. “I am amazed to find that in the 
shadow of the great calamity that has 
befallen us there is one among us who 
would cling to technicalities at a time 
that calls for broad and heroic meas- 
ures. There is no member of this club 
who is more opposed to innovations 
than your humble servant. But some- 
thing must be done at once to relieve 
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the situation that confronts us, though 
we break every rule and by-law on our 
list. Two helpless, innocent children, 
through no fault of their own, lie there 
in imminent danger of losing their par- 
ents. Rutherford is just as likely to go 
home with Remsen’s baby as with his 
own. As the matter now stands, the 
future of these embryonic boys is a 
matter of chance. Are they to be 
brought up respectively by their own 
parents or by strangers? Shall a mere 
by-law, I ask you all, stand in the way 
of an immediate restoration of these un- 
lucky but fascinating youngsters to their 
legitimate status in the community? No, 
a thousand times no! ‘Touch a button 
there, somebody, and send a boy at once 
for those grasping hirelings, whose cu- 
pidity has placed these cherubs in im- 
minent peril of losing—ah—shall I say 
their respective identities? If a father’s 
heart does not respond to his baby’s 
smile, we must leave the issue to the 
cold, calculating but convincing clever- 
ness of a nursemaid’s eye.” 

“T am sorry to say, sir, that the nurse- 
maids have run away,” announced a 
flunky from the farther end of the 
room. Judge Van Vechten fell back 
helplessly in his chair, while Rutherford 
and Remsen gazed at each other with 
wan, futile smiles. 

“You'll never see ’em again.” 

“They won’t dare to go home.” 

“Meanwhile, it’s up to us. 
shall we do now, judge?” 

“T have it,” cried Butterfield before 
Van Vechten could answer, and just as 
one of the babies began to give forth 
plaintive, explosive sounds that fore- 
told, to the few trained ears in the room, 
what the absconding nurse girls would 
have called ‘‘a hard cryin’ spell.” The 
speaker paused for a moment, glared at 
the fretful Exhibit A and then went on: 
“It is very evident, Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen, that it might prove fatal to 
the interests of all concerned should we 
be sufficiently short-sighted to await the 
return of the giddy girls, who, having 
been bribed, are, presumably, deficient 
in those finer qualities that vouchsafe to 
their employers 

“Oh, drop all that and come to the 


What 
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point, Dick,” exclaimed Rutherford, 
testily, patting the cheeks of Exhibit A 
with a hand that vainly endeavored to 
quiet the baby’s rising wrath. 

“It is very evident,” said Butterfield, 
tartly, “that you’ll never be able to hyp- 
notize that youngster, Jack. What I 
was about to say was this: It is appar- 
ent that one of you two must send at 
once for his wife. I suggest that you 
and Ned throw a cold hand of poker, or 
match pennies, to decide which one of 
you shall telephone home for help from 
one of the only two sources from which 
we can expect to obtain anything like a 
reliable identification of these poor lost 
lambs.” 

“Just a moment, gentlemen,” put in 
Van Vechten, like one who has had an 
inspiring flash. “Leave that baby alone, 
Jack. Let Ned pat his cheeks for a 
while. My theory is that if Exhibit A 
refuses to grow calm under Ruther- 
ford’s soothing hand, but quits yelling 
when Remsen touches him, we may as- 
sume at once that our problem has been 
solved.” 

“It’s no go,” muttered Remsen, pres- 
ently, after he had taken Rutherford’s 
place to no effect. “Just hear the little 
chap yell! I hope t’other one is mine.” 

“Why?” queried Rutherford, snap- 
pishly, as Exhibit B set up a lively call 
for help. 

“Take ’em up and walk with ’em,” 
suggested somebody, jocosely. 


“They're hungry. Send for some 
milk.” 
“Milk! Nonsense. Crackers soaked 


in a purée will quiet ’em.” 

“Yes, forever. But we don’t wish to 
kill them. Lump sugar tied in a napkin 
is what you want.” 

“I’m matching you, Ned,” remarked 
Rutherford, coin in hand. “Two out 
of three. Heads or tails?” 

“Tails,” chose Remsen, and fate told 
him a flattering yarn, for the coin fell 
face downward. But his luck ended 
there, and the third and decisive throw 
gave the victory to Rutherford. 

“It’s up to you, Ned,” ruled Judge 
Van Vechten, amid an impressive si- 
lence, broken only by sounds that pre- 
saged a renewal of infantile wailing. 
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“Will you kindly call up Mrs. Remsen 
on the ’phone, give her my compliments, 
and say to her that the house committee 
offers her the hospitality of the club for 
the next hour or so?” 

Sad, sympathetic eyes were cast upon 
Remsen as he strode from the room, his 
face pale, his lips pressed firmly to- 
gether, his gaze averted. 

“Good luck to you, old man,” called 
Rutherford as his rival reached the end 
of the room, but Remsen made no re- 
sponse to this polite adieu, and quickly 
disappeared, closing a door behind him. 

“It’s very selfish of me, isn’t it?” 
murmured Rutherford, gazing thought- 
fully at the babies. “I really ought to 
stick by Ned at this crisis.. With your 
permission, judge, I’ll join Remsen at 
the ’phone and ask Mrs. Rutherford to 
come to us here.” 

“Don’t let him leave the room,” 
shouted the anzemic member, nervously. 
“This isn’t a foundling asylum.” 

“Silence,” cried Van Vechten, sternly. 
“Do you mean to imply, sir, that Messrs. 
Remsen and Rutherford are likely to 
follow the example of two _ heartless 
nursemaids and leave these sweet little 
children to a cruel fate? Go to Rem- 
sen, Rutherford. It is noble of you to 
cling thus tenaciously to your—shall I 
say brother-victim? Meanwhile, I as- 
sure you, your son and heir will be 
perfectly safe in the care of—ah—the 
committee of award.” 

At that moment the door through 
which Remsen had disappeared was 
thrown hastily open and Rutherford’s 
rival, pale, wild-eyed, incoherent, gasped 
for speech, and then, by a strong effort 
of will, pulled himself together and 
cried, aloud: 

“We have been soid. My baby, Mrs. 
Remsen assures me, is safe at home. I 
called up Mrs. Rutherford, Jack. She 
tells me that your son is fast asleep in 
his crib. It is evident that 

3ut the uproar in the room, in which 
two babies lustily joined, had become 
too great for Remsen’s voice. 





As a conscientious historian, the 
writer is forced to admit that, in so far 
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as the foregoing episode is concerned, 
he has come to the end of his facts. 
Whatever might be added to the above 
would be largely conjectural and of no 
great value to the reader. That the 
club’s first and last baby show was 
not a success is an opinion unanimously 
maintained, but there are, at the least, a 
dozen theories to account for its failure. 
There are those who argue that the ex- 
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mittee. There are others who assert 
that the nursemaids were guilty of an 
imposition. As for myself, I am in- 
clined to the belief that either Mrs. 
Remsen or Mrs. Rutherford could clear 
up the mystery if she would. One 
thing, however, is beyond all manner of 
question. Bachelor Butterfield is no 
longer bored by baby talk while he is 
drinking his afternoon high ball at his 





hibitors deliberately deceived the com- favorite club. 
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BALLADE OF AUTUMN’S DESIRE 


SOME men there be that long to free 
The wingéd Pegasus, and fly 
To loftiest heights of poet-ree 
Where Billy Shakespeare used to vie 
With Byron, Burns and Keats—but | 
Avoid the lyre and eke the lute; 
Let others craye the laurel dry— 
I wish I had a winter suit! 


Proud plutocrats strive eagerly 
For shining gold with which to buy 
A heart, a toiler’s liberty, 
A fellow-creature’s soul—and why? 
They wish, they win and then they die 
And hustle down the Stygian chute; 
’Tis not for Mammon that I cry— 
I wish I had a winter suit! 


The cavalier essays to flee 
On wings of love to where his sly 
Inamorata lurks—to see 
The welcome waiting in her eye; 
Fie on the gay Lothario—fie! 
I seek no maid, however cute; 
For this alone I sadly sigh— 
I wish I had a winter suit! 


ENvoy. 
Prince, I am cold, and that’s no lie! 
Why is my tailor so astute? 
The melancholy days are nigh— 
I wish I had a winter suit! 


Wiciram F. Kirk. 
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By Sir Oliver Gascoigne, Bart. 


ARDLY had Mrs. and Miss Sher- 
rington arrived in Ottawa from 
New York, when they received a 
command to attend a state ball at Gov- 
ernment House. It was during Lord 
Evanstown’s term of  office—Lord 
Evanstown, of Cranbrooke. They had 
come up to spend a week or two (their 
hostess believed in tentative invitations) 
with Sir Nicholas and Lady Hobby. 
Sir Nicholas is a very blunt civil en- 
gineer who was knighted for building a 
railway, so thinks the public, but truly 
because he happened to marry Miss 
Pauline Fordham, of New York, who 
managed it for him. 

She is a sister of Mrs. Sherrington, 
and she is called Lady Nick by her own 
set because she is so tremendously keen, 
and some say unscrupulous. She is 
really clever and willing to risk a little 
to be amused, and these qualities pass 
for wit and dare-deviltry in a dull so- 
ciety. The sisters were at school to- 
gether, but have nothing else in com- 
mon save a few recollections, and these 
are of a kind that keep them friends. 

Mrs. Sherrington has quite an un- 
American awe for things as they are, 
and her sister’s alliance with a plain en- 
gineer, who was in due time created a 
K. C. M. G., gave her visions of pos- 
sibilities for Rhoda, although she had 
not a notion of how they were to be 
realized. 

She had been left a widow when 
Rhoda was eight, with a fortune the 
whole foundation and structure of 
which was as solid as anything finan- 
cial can be, and it was big enough to be 
quite above cavil and criticism. Mrs. 
Sherrington had such plain tastes that a 
large flap of interest had gradually 


doubled back upon the principal and 
was, so to speak, keeping it warm. 

Sir Nicholas was away from home, as 
he nearly always was, and the ladies 
had gone to the ball alone. It was 
after they came home, nearly half-past 
three, when Lady Hobby heard a tap at 
her door. Mrs. Sherrington entered. 

“My dear Josephine, I don’t know 
what to make of Rhoda!” 

“Why, what is she doing?” 

“Nothing, but she says she must go 
home to-morrow.” 

“To-day’s to-morrow, 
only just got here. 
quarters ?” 

“Why, Josie!” 

“What is she doing?’ 

“She won’t go to bed; she simply 
looks at her feet and says we must really 
leave to-morrow.” 

“She seemed to have a good time. 
Of course, it was common enough; 
everybody was there, but sometimes I 
rather enjoy that sort of a crush. Were 
you surprised at the number of flunkeys, 
my dear? Every one does duty on oc- 
casion; even the coachman was pressed 
into service to-night. I pity poor 
Evanstown sometimes, he has only about 
fifty people all told.” 

“She says she had a lovely time.” 

“T introduced her to most of the really 
merry men. She had a dance with each 
of the aides, and they won’t go around 
twice in a crowd like that—Capt. Harry 
Reskmeer and the Hon. Keith Mark- 
ham, you know. Then there was Mr. 
John Reffdene.” 

“The tall young fellow ?” 

“Yes. You remember, I told you to 
look twice at him. He was the only 


and you’ve 
Doesn’t she like her 
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man there worth it. Did you see Rhoda 
and him together ?” 

Mrs. Sherrington did not answer. “I 
suppose,” she said, abstractedly, “he is 
somebody of importance or may become 
so. Tell me!” 

Lady Nick smiled. ‘Let me take a 
peep at Rhoda,” she said. 

The young girl was seated upon the 
edge of a large chintz-covered chair be- 
fore a mirror. Her hands were palm 
upward upon her knees. She had 
thrown back her evening cloak, and in 
a muslin gown that was simple in its 
perfection she sat as if charmed. Her 
face had no trace of fatigue, but was 
rounded and drawn with lovely lines 
and tinted with translucent color. 

“Did you see her eyes?” asked Lady 
Nick, when they were again alone in 
her dressing-room. 

“I could see nothing but her eyes!” 
said Mrs. Sherrington. 

“There is no doubt about it, it must 
be Reffdene. At her age, my dear, I 
would have felt just the same way. 
Now I’m only a middle-aged fright with 
a hobby—that is, to get Nicholas into 
the peerage.” 

“Poor Rhoda!” said Mrs. Sherring- 
ton, with a sigh, and with a genuine 
pang; “who is this terrible Reffdene?” 

Lady Nick took her solemnly by the 
arm, and together they went down into 
the library. Here she found a huge 
tome, red as blood and splashed with 
gold and blue enamel. “Swear that 
you will not tell what I am about to dis- 
close to you; I had it from Reskmeer 
under a vow!” 

Mrs. Sherrington put her hand on 
“Debrett’s Peerage.” “Never!” she ex- 
claimed, in an awed voice. 

Lady Nick plunged into the book like 
an expert swimmer in these aristocratic 
waters and brought to the surface what 
she wanted. “Read that!” 

Mrs. Sherrington read, the words 
dancing before her eyes, the estate and 
title of John, Estmore, Patrick, Albert, 
George, Wellington, Hastings, Reff- 
dene, Marquis of Crisacre.” 

“And this is ?” 

“Mr. John Reffdene.” 

“The Marquis of Crisacre 
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“Home from the Afghan war. That 
old cat whom they call Lady Beaton is 
his mother, the Countess of Crisacre, of 
course. You remember she wore a sort 
of bronze bodice and a sheet-iron skirt 
with cast-steel trimmings. They are 
here incog. No one knows who they 
are but a few of us. The family is the 
most expensive—I mean the oldest in 
England—can trace their line back to 
the gentleman who steered the first co- 
operative store, Noah, you know. They 
are positively the most influential fam- 
ily. Why, that old harridan can get 
what she wants from any British gov- 
ernment. Young Reskmeer tried to in- 
troduce us to-night, awfully decent 
young chap. I heard her say as she 
went off: ‘Really, you know, these co- 
lonial knights are too absurd with their 
Ladies.” Of course, Patricia, we have 
no right to the title till our husbands 
are made peers; until then it really 
doesn’t mean anything. But I'll get 
even with her for that remark. [ll 
climb into the peerage yet, never fear, 
Patricia! I would like to see a real 
love match between Crisacre and Rhoda, 
he not to know that she has a sou, she 
not to know that he has a coronet. 
Let’s try!” She shut the book as if she 
had caught the noble marquis in a trap. 


Rhoda must eventually have gone to 
bed, for she was fast asleep when Lady 
Hobby’s part in the following conversa- 
tion could be heard at the telephone: 

“Mr. Reffdene, oh, good-morning! I 
don’t hear you very well.” 

“Sorry. How’sthat? Perhaps some- 
thing’s wrong with our box.” 

“That’s better; awfully smart dance!” 
said Lady Hobby. 

“Glad. Rested yet?” 

“Do I sound played? 
syllabic.” 

“Tremendous upheavals here—Resk- 
meer and Keith Markham—awfully 
nice fellows, you know, but——-” Mr. 
Reffdene was seriously interrupted. 

“What was that?” inquired Lady 
Hobby. 

“A paper weight.” 

At his end of the wire John Reffdene 
was trying to reach Reskmeer with one 
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foot, while he balanced himself on the 
other. Young Keith Markham (it was 
his first winter in Canada) was standing 
at an open window and complaining 
that it was too hot, although the hooded 
thermometer showed five degrees below 
zero. A moment’s pause. 

“Lady Hobby, are you there?” 

“Yes, is the ink bottle coming next ?” 

“Awfully sorry! Lady Hobby, Her 
Excellency has told me to ask you to 
come down and have tea this afternoon, 
informally.” 

“Delighted. Those things are so un- 
commonly jolly.” 

“Her Excellency would like you to 
bring Mrs. and Miss Sherrington.” 

“Mrs. Sherrington? Oh, yes; so 
thoughtful.” 

“And Miss Sherrington!” 
was emphatic. 

“Who is that whistling?” asked Lady 
Hobby. 

Markham was tooting a version of his 
own of “Yankee Doodle.” 

“Keith Markham, awful person. 
Rather. Miss Sherrington, too.” 

“Oh, no young people,” said Lady 
Hobby, provokingly. 

“Yes, Miss Sherrington, of course. 
Lady Hobby, are you there?” Silence. 

“Lady Hobby—Miss Sherrington 
also. Her Excellency. Lady Hobby! 
Anybody there?” Reffdene dropped 
the receiver. Lady Nick stood per- 
fectly still and heard the sound of a 
sudden scuffle that ended in the violent 
ejection of young Keith Markham by 
way of the window into a snow bank. 


Reffdene 


A few days after that Lady Hobby 
was late for luncheon. Sir Nicholas 
had come home from British Columbia, 
and he would not wait an instant after 
the established hour for any meal. She 
kissed him on his bald spot, swiftly as 
she went by. 

“Sorry to be late, Nicholas; I would 
have been later, but Reskmeer drove me 
home.” 

“Humph!” said Sir Nicholas, slash- 
ing at a partridge. ‘‘Is he alive yet?” 

“Yes, my dear; you don’t like him, 
do you? But I find Reskmeer rather 
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useful. He was awfully entertaining 
to-day, really bright, you know!” 

Sir Nicholas gave her a long, incred- 
ulous stare, as if he was about to say 
something, poising a fork laden with a 
fragment of bird, then bolted it in si- 
lence. 

“If it hadn’t been for Patricia and 
Rhoda I would have begun my lunch 
like a bachelor.” 

Mrs. Sherrington began to set up 
within herself a state of discomfort, as 
if she apprehended a family disagree- 
ment. But no such thing was possible; 
Lady Hobby was constantly far too 
adroit for that. She valued her point 
and knew that she would lose if once 
Sir Nicholas set his teeth. 

“Reskmeer told me such a thrilling 
story about Mr. Reffdene. (No, Ben- 
son, I won’t have any soup.) I always 
thought he was the handsomest fellow, 
but now I'll have to add the bravest and 
noblest to all the other superlatives.” 

“Who’s’ Reffdene?” growled Sir 
Nicholas. ‘Every time I come home I 
find half a dozen new names.” 

“Of course, Nicholas, he came after 
you left. He’s down at Rideau. He 
was invalided home from the Afghan 
war. Reskmeer told me how it hap- 
pened. He had a company with him to 
clear out one of those hill villages and 
burn it. When they attacked they 
found that instead of being defended 
by a handful, it was swarming with 
Afghans. They had to retirc, and when 
they counted the casualties they found 
half a dozen badly wounded and one 
missing—Lieut. Pothero. No one had 
seen him fall. Reffdene was awfully 
sorry, because he liked Pothero; so back 
he goes within gunshot of the village 
and gets there just in time to see them 
find the young chap behind a rock and 
carry him off. Now, what do you 
think he did? He waited till dark, dis- 
guised himself in the dress of an Af- 
ghan prisoner, went right into the vil- 
lage, located Pothero, who was wounded 
in the head, but not badly, and got him 
out somehow, cut him out right under 
the enemy’s guns. Of course, there was 
an awful fight, and Reffdene had his 
shoulder smashed and the same arm cut 
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to pieces. But they got out. Wasn’t 
that splendid !” 

No one noticed Rhoda during this 
recital; she sat still, growing paler and 
paler. 

“Look here, Anabelle, I wish you 
wouldn’t bring home such bloody stories 
about your brand-new heroes. Look at 
poor Rhoda! Besides, your Reffdene 
is sailing under false colors. I remem- 
ber reading that in the Times about ten 
months ago, and the name wasn’t Reff- 
dene at all ig 

“Nicholas, give Rhoda a glass of 
claret,” cried Lady Hobby, hurriedly in- 
terrupting him and recollecting in de- 





spair the tenaciousness of Hobby’s 
memory. 

“The name wasn’t Reffdene,” he re- 
peated. 


“Rhoda, dear, if you feel faint you 
may ig 

“The name wasn’t Reffdene at all,” 
he worked the words over with a sort 
of dry glee. 

“There, Nicholas, you’ve said your 
lesson correctly; be quiet now like a 
good boy.” 

“The name wasn’t Reffdene at all,” 
he reiterated, glorying in_ stolidness; 
“you'd better tell your friend Reskmeer. 
It was Crisacre—the Marquis of Cris- 
acre.” 

But Lady Hobby’s interruptions had 
saved the day. Rhoda was just beyond 
earshot. 





It was the night of their first dinner 
at Rideau Hall. They had driven home 
in a dismal humor, for, from some ob- 
scure cause, no one in the party had en- 
joved the affair. Even Mrs. Sherring- 
ton, who was a most unimpressionable 
person, had a vague feeling that all was 
not as it should have been. If Lady 
Hobby’s mind could have been laid bare 
it would have showed like a relief map 
of a forest through which a fire had 
burned. Rhoda leaned back in the dim- 
ness of the closed sleigh, and watched 
the running line of the snow banks and 
the patches of light flashing by. She 
felt chilled and weary and knew only 
the obvious reason; she had hardly 
spoken a word to Reffdene; he had not 
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taken her in to dinner; it was his duty to 
lead in the postmaster-general’s wife, 
and afterward, when they had settled 
themselves for a chat, he had been called 
away by Lady Beaton. What right had 
Lady Beaton to call him away? Her 
Excellency even seemed to set him tasks 
that would keep him from her. 

Mrs. Sherrington had just donned 
her wrapper when Lady Hobby’s maid 
brought a message: Lady Hobby wished 
to see her before she retired. In the 
gown she had worn at the dinner, her 
diamonds still on, Lady Hobby was 
seated before an open fire in her dress- 
ing-room. She jumped up as Mrs. 
Sherrington entered. 

“Close the. door!” she said, rudely. 
“I’m beside myself. I must have it out 
with some one. Poor Rhoda! Did you 
see what happened ?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Sherrington, help- 
lessly. “I knew, that something was 
wrong.” 

“Wrong! She showed her hand, 
that was all. Old Beaton, I mean. 
She took Reffdene away from Rhoda. 
It was the plainest thing I ever saw.” 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Sherrington, with 
a stopped breath. 

“And she has begun to love him so; 
don’t you know it? And he simply 
adores her, and he’s a perfectly noble 
young fellow, and now this old skeleton 
comes shaking ruin between them.” 

“What influence can she have over 
Reffdene?” propounded Mrs. Sherring- 
ton, hesitatingly. 

“That’s it; I don’t know, but I can 
feel; these people and their traditions 
are different from us and ours. You 
and I married for love, Patricia, and I 
want Rhoda to, and this is simply per- 
fect; don’t you feel it?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. 
“but g 

“There must be no buts. And now 
that this old woman has shown her hand 
the air is full of buts and ifs. They are 
having a tragi-comedy down at the hall, 
and that was in the air to-night, that 
was loose, stalking about and staring 
every one in the face.” 

“That! Why, Anabelle, what do you 
mean ?” 


Sherrington, 
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“Listen! I feel it all-in a heap; can 
I ever get it straight? To begin—yes, 
that is the beginning—Refidene’s grand- 
father became involved in some specu- 
lations and somehow, to save the honor 
of the house, Reffdene’s father signed 
off the entail; very noble, I dare say, but 
silly. Of course, they planned to get 
the property back, but they didn’t, and 
a place called Bromleigh, in Sussex, is 
all that is left.” 

“Bromleigh, in Sussex, is all that is 
left,’ repeated Mrs. Sherrington, in 
monotone, while Lady Hobby thought 
frantically in the endeavor to make the 
story succinct and cogent to her duller 
companion. 

“Then, when Reffdene’s father died, 
Reffdene was only five, and he left the 
mother, this old Beaton, sole executrix 
to administrate Bromleigh until John 
was of age. Well, John is of age, of 
course, but he has been away with his 
regiment in India, then the war broke 
out in Afghanistan, then he came home 
invalided a 

“Yes, Anabelle; I am here!’ Lady 
Hobby looked through her to the wall. 

“What has she done with the estate? 
Tell me.” 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” murmured 
Mrs. Sherrington, looking like guilt, as 
if she had Bromleigh concealed some- 
where behind her skirts. 

“There’s nothing of it left—nothing. 
She’s squandered it, mortgaged it, 
bridge-whisted it away. What do you 
think of that?” 

“The horrid old thing!’ said Mrs. 
Sherrington, in a flat, schoolgirl tone. 

“So soon as Reffdene comes back she 
whisks him over here to gain time; said 
she had an invitation from Her Ex., 





and they were to come incog. A lie. 
She’s Lady Evanstown’s aunt! -Think 
of it!” 

An oh! escaped from Mrs. Sher- 
rington as from one willing to be 


stunned. . 

“That’s not the worst of it!” 

Mrs. Sherrington made a movement, 
as if she were gaining a brace for the 
wave that was coming. It broke. 

“She’s a forger!” 

The two women glared at each other. 
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“She’s forged the name of Lord En- 
tyck-Morris to two notes for five thou- 


sand pounds each.” Lady Hobby 
leaned forward and hammered each 
word on Mrs. Sherrington’s brain. 
Then she sank back as if exhausted 


with swinging the sledge. 

“You see, for three years Reffdene 
has let her go ahead. He’s just twenty- 
four. How old is Rhoda? Twenty. 
He has taken his allowance and _ has 
asked no questions. She, to pay it, has 
played and won and lost and borrowed 
money and forged. Now, two days ago 
a couple of Jews arrived here. They 
had tracked her. Entyck-Morris has 
repudiated his signature. They threaten 
an exposure if the notes are not paid. 
No one will tell Reffdene—it’s too hor- 
rible! She says if they do she will com- 
mit suicide!” 

“It’s a pity she wouldn’t,” piped Mrs. 
Sherrington. 

“Patricia! What could they do with 
a corpse at Rideau in the height of the 
season! It would close everything at 
once.” She gloomed over the prospect. 
“They are perfectly crazy with her. She 
tries to get His Ex. to play with her 
every night, and he has no money to 
lose. He came out here to save it.” 

“They ought to tell her son; he ought 
to know,” dictated Mrs. Sherrington. 

“They must not tell him. Think of 
Rhoda.” 

“What has Rhoda to do with it ?” 

“Tf he learns this he will never offer 
himself. Do you want her to be per- 
fectly miserable? Put yourself in his 
place fora moment. Try to be a high- 
minded young chap in love. You'll see 
that he wouldn’t dare to test his self- 
respect by proposing when he has that 
dishonor back of him. He’d go down 
to his grave with a great hump of sor- 
row on his back, but he wouldn’t ask 
Rhoda to share it.” 

“Tell me, Anabelle; how did you find 
this out?” 

“From Reskmeer. He’s one of these 
men that will tell you anything, if you 
get him into a controversy. That’s 
where we were. They are just on the 
edge of an abyss. Perhaps he thought 
we might help them.” 
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“We? Why?” 
“For Rhoda’s sake and for John’s, 
too.” 


“T am not so sure of Rhoda as you 
seem to be.” 

“Tam sure of both. I put it this way: 
Go to her now—if you do not come 
back satisfied I shall drop it. I shall 
not say another word.” 

Mrs. Sherrington rose and went trail- 
ing out like a person dedicated to a 
tragic mission. She saw, in a _ half 
light a form laid straightly on a bed, 
composed like the figure of a warrior- 
maid, ioble in proportion, knit close 
with self-repression as if clasping the 
hilt of a lost cause. The only vestiges 
of any human tremor were two tears 
that stood solid as pearls fixed upon the 
marble cheeks. Mrs. Sherrington came 
back. 

“T’ll do just as you say, Anabelle.” 

“Thank God! You will never miss 
the money. The storm may pass over 
them. It is one o’clock. I can risk 
‘phoning to Reskmeer to-night.” 

She thought swiftly she went 
downstairs. Her character was a fine 
blend. Let us liken it to a prime qual- 
ity of English breakfast tea. There 
was the suave souchong of human 
sympathy, the rich oolong of self-in- 
terest, with the wild dash of the orange 
pekoe of ambition for a subsidiary fla- 
vor. As she rushed down the stairs one 
hemisphere of her brain was aglow with 
the idea of saving Rhoda’s happiness, 
the other with the hope of compassing 
her own advancement and scoring off 
Lady Beaton. She was finely unscru- 
pulous and as vindictive as a black pan- 
ther. 


as 


‘Is that Capt. Reskmeer ?”’ 

he sh, 

“Do you know who is speaking?” 

“Wait a moment.” 

“What did you do?” 

“T shut the door. Markham is there 
with His Ex., playing pool.” 

“T want you to say to them to-night 
that I can arrange that matter—you un- 
derstand? I have such regard for Lady 
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Evanstown that I am not willing that 
she should lose even a wink of sleep.” 

“Awfully good of you. I had no 
idea of that.” 

“No—lI have only one condition. Let 
me settle with Lady Beaton, as we call 
her now. Have us asked to dinner, not 
to-morrow, say the day after.” 

“Yes, I understand.” 

“Come to me to-morrow morning and 
I'll tell you what to say to the— 
strangers—you understand ?” 

“Perfectly, Lady Hobby.” 

“What did you call me?” 
“Lady Hobby—am I 
wild doubt was in his voice. 

“Yes, but I only have that title by 
courtesy, you know.” 

“By courtesy ?” 

“Yes, not by right!” 

Capt. Reskmeer could hear the re- 
ceiver clash down in its rest. He stood 
a moment in non-comprehension. Then 
he smiled in a flood of inward light and 
went into the billiard-room. Clearly, 
Lady Hobby was doing them all an im- 
mense, singular service. It was prac- 
tical that she should expect something 
in return. It was borne in upon Resk- 
meer’s mind that if he was to give her 
message.to Her Excellency at all it must 
be coupled with the condition (or per- 
haps expectation would better give the 
shade of meaning) that somehow she 
was to be rewarded. 


right?” A 


It was a delightful little intimate din- 
ner. The governor took in Lady Nick. 
Rhoda was between Capt. Reskmeer 
and Reffdene. Lady Beaton was judi- 
ciously guarded, and Lady Nick re- 
flected that if one must eat in company 
it was some compensation to be in such 
aristocratic society. By reason of the 
anticipation of something that was 
about to happen—no one knew what— 
the air was charged with gayety. His 
Excellency had ordered his best cham- 
pagne, and all thought of the meaner, 
bastard wines with which he usually 
regaled the mob of Canadian society 
was removed far from them. Even 
Lady Beaton, forgetting the shadow of 
Enoch & Co., kept her glass full and 
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was conscious all the time of an inward 
bitterness and unrest. 

After dinner, in the blue drawing- 
room, when the men had come in, Lady 
Nick sailed alongside Lady Beaton and 
grappled with her. She returned an in- 
solent stare with perfect candor. She 
nodded toward a corner where Rhoda 
and Reffdene were in another world 
from the rest of the company. 

“What a stunning pair!” she re- 
marked, ecstatically. 

“This young woman is an American, 
I believe. When I was a girl we did 
not meet them.” 

“Dear Lady Beaton, that was a long 
time ago. The marquis seems enter- 
tained by Miss Sherrington.” 

“The marquis! What do you mean?” 
said Lady Beaton, with a glare sudden 
as the flash of a dark lantern. 

“Why, your son—Crisacre.” 

“You possess at least one of the 
American virtues—impudence, madam.” 

“Miss Sherrington possesses an- 
other; at least you will so regard it.” 

*‘What may that be?” 

“Money.” 

“Ah!” gasped Lady Beaton, with a 
clutch in her throat, raising her lor- 
gnette, usually a weapon of offense, and 
fixing it upon the segment of heaven in 
the corner. 

“How much?” The words came with 
an odd click like the movement of one 
of those French locks in which you turn 
the key twice. 

“They write their millions with two 
figures. But it is not altogether a ques- 
tion of money. Something tells me, as 
I look at those two young people, that 
they could be ideally happy, Lady Cris- 
acre.” 

“Madam! Why do you call me any- 
thing but what you are at liberty to call 
me? I am Lady Beaton, to you.” 

“This conversation, as far as I can 
make it, is to be upon a basis of truth. 
You are the Countess of Crisacre!” 

“You, madam, are like a highway- 
man; you bid me deliver my name to 
your fair keeping, at a pistol point.” 

“Two nights ago you did what you 
could to separate Miss Sherrington and 
the marquis!” 
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“I flatter myself I did.” 

“You are afraid of what must ensue 
if he marries,” 

“You are talking Greek to me,” said 
Lady Beaton, in a whisper, the paint 
suddenly standing in two points on her 
cheeks. 

“Then you will have to give an ac- 
count of your stewardship.” 

“T shall not allow Crisacre to marry 
out of his class if I can help it. I am 
of the old school.” Drawing herself 
away from Lady Hobby and emphasiz- 
ing each point with a clashing of her 
fan. 

“You have a new lesson to learn. I 
am equally determined that they shall be 
as happy together as they desire to be.” 

“T have not sought the honor of 
measuring swords with you, madam.” 

“Tt is the old against the new art of 
fence. I am simply fighting for the 
happiness of two young people who 
were created for each other. I am sor- 
did enough to present the question of 
fortune to you as one to be considered 
in Crisacre’s interest. In your present 
situation it is an argument that should 
appeal to you.” 

Lady Beaton seemed moved by a 
slight jolt, as if something had lifted 
her chair and dropped it again. 

“Mrs. Hobby,” she sneered, with a 
thrust that she knew would reach home, 
“T have no regard for money in such a 
question, where the honor of the house 
is concerned.” 

Lady Hobby winced. “Then I ap- 
peal to you upon that honor. If you 
begin to ruin your son’s happiness I 
shall assist you. Refuse to allow them 
to come together, naturally, without a 
cloud in their sky (look at them now), 
I shall spoil your family honor, and as 
easily as I could ruin that cast of the 
Venus by dashing an ink bottle over it.” 

“Believe me, I think you quite ca- 
pable of it, but you have no power!” 

With a changed voice, careless where 
it had before been earnest, Lady Hobby 
said: “This morning I had an inter- 
view with Mr. Mollendorp, who, as you 
know, is here in the interest of Enoch 
& Co.” 
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Lady Beaton dropped her fan and did 
not try to pick it up. 

“The names are familiar to you. He 
showed me two interesting documents.” 

“You have them!” cried Lady Beaton, 
striking her fingers into Lady Hobby’s 
-arm. 

“Mr. Mollendorp took them away 
with him. He is quite satisfied with 
the assurance I gave him, that if cer- 
tain events took place within a reason- 
able time he would receive the value of 
the forged notes (I understand per- 
fectly, Lady Crisacre), with added in- 
terest. More than that, I am willing 
to say that if it is reasonably certain 
that the event will take place, enough 
money will be forthcoming to clear off 
the mortages on Bromleigh, and Cris- 
acre need never know of the way you 
have mismanaged and squandered.” 

“These events? What events?” 

“One is the marriage of Crisacre with 
Miss Sherrington.” 

Lady Beaton compressed her heart 
behind her lips and bowed. 

“The other is merely a personal mat- 
ter. I am ambitious for my husband; I 
want something better for him. He is 
a K. C. M. G. now. The right word 
from you to Lord Falmouth would gain 
my point, and I am sure of His Excel- 
lency’s influence.” 

“You wish to be the wife of a bar- 
onet, Lady Hobby?” said Lady Beaton, 
explicitly. 

“There have been colonial 
Lady Crisacre.” 

“You place your purchase high.” 

“Tt is for you to weigh it. If upon 
mature reflection you think it excessive, 
you may let me know.” 

Lady Nick arose and settled her rai- 
ment about her with a victorious move- 
ment. Suddenly every one in the room 
seemed to start toward her. But it was 
really toward Lady Beaton, upon whom 
she had turned her back. In an instant 
young Keith Markham and Reffdene 
were at her side. She had fainted 
away, and her head hung like a faded 
flower cut down by the frost. With a 
slight scuffle, they and Reskmeer suc- 
ceeded in carrying her off, and His Ex- 
cellency, who seemed greatly concerned, 


peers, 
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followed them out, exclaiming, hu- 
manly: ‘Don’t be in a hurry, don’t be in 
a hurry!” 


“It’s no use, mater, I’m done for,” 
said John Reffdene, standing like a 
small boy willing to make a confession. 
“I’ve tried, and I’ve thought of going 
away and all that, but it is no use, I’m 
positively done for. I know you won’t 
approve, at least I think you won't. 
But she’s an awfully jolly girl, and I’m 
sure she’d brighten up old Bromleigh, 
and if she would come over, you know 
how, I’d do my best, sell out of the 
regiment and settle down.” 

“Do you mean, sir, that you have 
fallen in love with that tall American, 
the niece of that—that—delightful Lady 
Hobby.” 

“Well, mater, I wouldn’t marry with- 
out your consent.” 

“She hasn’t a penny, John; I suppose 
you know that.” 

“T don’t care anything about money.” 

“Does she know who you are?” 

“Hasn’t an idea, and I don’t want her 
to have. I want her to take me for my 
own sake, if she will take me at all. I’d 
like to speak to her mother about it to- 
morrow.” 

“You are a disappointment to me, 
John; I had hoped—well, we'll say 
nothing about that—you have made 
your choice. I shall not stand in your 
way with any of my crochets. I mar- 
ried for love myself, but it is not the 
same for a man, and I hoped you would 
consider your position, and choose some 
one from our own set. When you go 
back to London you can ask our law- 
yers for a statement. When you get it 
I hope that you will be satisfied that 
your mother has been watchful of your 
interests. I hope you will see that all 
her nights and days have been well 
spent in keeping things intact. I have 
literally spent myself for you, John, 
and, of course, for yours, and I hope 
you may be very happy.” 


Two evenings later they had an even- 
ing skating party at Government House 
Paper lanterns were hung everywhere 
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in the trees, like growing fruit upon the 
mystical branches in some magician’s 
grove, in a scale of pink from the palest 
tint of a seashell to the deepest damask 
of a rose, or in gradations of yellow 
from the faintest hint of color in a but- 
terfly’s wing to the deepest golden hue 
of a ripe orange. There were little cup- 
shaped lights outlining the rinks and 
beading the hand rails of the long stairs 
ascending the toboggan slides. 

Enormous bonfires threw a glare into 
the hollow shadows of the pines, and 
lit up the groups of moving figures, the 
skaters, the men and girls in toboggan- 
ing costumes. It was a perfectly clear 
night with a black sky and yellow stars. 
About half after nine young Keith 
Markham said to Reskmeer : “What has 
become of Reffdene? I wish you’d look 
him up. We ought to go into supper, 
and he’s to take—who is it? Have you 
got your list? For Heaven’s sake, don’t 
be long, this crowd is getting on Her 
Ex.’s nerves.” 

But Reffdene was nowhere to be 
found. He was to take in one of the 
judge’s wives, and when she was left 
without an escort she became so in- 
flamed that she found her husband, the 
learned judge, who had only had three 
goblets of mulled claret, and took him 
home ! 

Reffdene had taken one slide with 
Rhoda, and when Reskmeer was busily 
searching for him among the groups of 


merrymakers, they were near the bottom 
of the slide. They had stepped aside 
from the path into a thicket of pines 
where there was a bench, and there they 
sat, forgetful of the great world. It 
was near them, evident in the glare from 
the distant fires that hung over their 
little dark nest, in the lines of colored 
lights that spangled the spaces in the 
trees, in the wild rush of the toboggans 
that slid by, in the faint harmony of the 
band that floated down the still air. But 
they were forgetful of it. For them 
the movement of the shadows of the 
pines on the silver snow had a deeper 
reality; shadows that moved like the 
prows of dusky ships adventuring in a 
blanched ocean. 

They were content. The storm had 
passed over them. 


When the next birthday honors were 
announced, it was discovered, much to 
the astonishment of every one, including 
Sir Nicholas Hobby himself, that he had 
been raised to the peerage for distin- 
guished services to the empire. 

Lady Nick chose his designation. 
He was to be known as Lord Kippewa, 
of Carleton. 

It happened opportunely that he and 
his wife were in London to attend the 
marriage of the Marquis of Crisacre; 
and, after wandering about the Con- 
tinent, they all met at Nice for 
Christmas. 
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ALPHA AND OMEGA 


OU were the first—you taught my heart the song 
Of olden wonder, and my pulse the long, 
Sweet thrill of rapture; showed me paths of dream, 
And laid across life’s dark a silver gleam— 
You were the first. 


You are the last—though other women knew 
The other years, yet it was only you 
Who left me lonelier than when you came; 
Ah, love, my dying lips shall call your name !— 
You are the last. 
CHARLOTTE BECKER. 


¢* 








THE EAST WIND 


By Eugene Wood 


URING the night the wind had 
hauled to the eastward, and the 
long sequence of days whose 

baking heat had made a wearying toil 
of bare existence was ended at last. 

The air was chilly, almost cold. The 
sky no longer showed a dusty blue, with 
here and there a lump of cloud that 
promised rain and failed to pay it. Aloft 
was now one shining, even disk of gray 
on which the eyes might gaze and rest 
themselves. Little, still pools of water 
lay scattered all about, like particles of 
sky that had scaled off and fallen to the 
ground. The tide that slid so swiftly 
past the tall, slim ships, docked on the 
yon side of the Kill van Kull, had the 
dull sheen of planed cast iron. The 
huge, inverted peak of smoke, climbing 
up slowly from the oil refineries, leaned 
lazily to westward, and to-day seemed 
less assertive, less theatric, less like a 
picture of the Civil War. It melted in 
the gray, thick air ag the hand of the 
dyer is subdued to that he works in. 

I went out for a morning walk along 
the road terraced in the hillside, under 
trees that shuddered convulsively from 
time to time as the cold drops of water 
trickled down their stems, and presently 
I came upon a church that, resting on 
the slope, seemed to rise on its fore- 
quarters to peer queryingly out into the 
bay at the squat, black figure of Liberty, 
muffled in tossing draperies of mist. 

Three or four carriages were disposed 
about the entrance, their glittering 
varnish dulled with the fine dust of rain 
the wind drove gently on them. The 
blanketed horses hung their heads de- 
spondently. The drivers were clad in 
rustling raincoats, and their tall hats 
were housed in bunchy gossamer covers. 


Nearest the church door stood a hearse, 
urns on its four corners, and a natty, 
brilliant crucifix of silver gilt, prim in 
the center of the tent-like curtains at its 
long, long glass windows. The matched 
blacks that drew it tossed their plumy 
heads, stamped and pawed the gravel 
and loudly champed their bits, proud of 
the finery of their deep-tasseled netting. 

The gentle melancholy of the day 
moved me to follow into church the lit- 
tle company of mourners. * I overheard 
one woman say to another: 

“Ain't it too bad, her leavin’ them 
two little ones ?” 

“°’M. And layin’ there so long 
through all that hot spell, and just when 
she’s a-gettin’ buried it turns cold. My! 
My! You goin’ to the grave?” 

Within, the flames of six tall candles, 
ranged by the catafalque before the 
chancel gates, stretched up and toppled 
over in the fluctuous draught, wagging 
their heads and twitching in a soundless 
fidget. The little congregation waited 
in hushed and humble patience for the 
priest. Some one had erred as to the 
hour set for the requiem. 

Overhead, the hanging sanctuary 
lamp glowed like a ruby, steady as a 
star, calm, as if conscious of its office, 
successor in the order of Melchisedec 
to the pillar of cloud by day, the pillar 
of fire by night. 

Around it, as around a sun, revolves 
the universe of faith. To an unbelieving 
age it shows a miracle wrought new 
each morning, the impanation of the Al- 
mighty, the Word made bread. Under 
every sky (for its line is gone out 
throughout all the earth, and its words 
to the end of the world) the red lamp 
preaches one ceaseless sermon on one 
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text forever iterated: “Hoc est corpus 
meum.” Not alone on Sunday noons, 
when every pew is filled and the poor- 
ground thronged to the porch steps, does 
it preach from the sparkling altar, starry 
with patterned constellations that twin- 
kle through the scented mist, but, deep 
in the lonesome night, when the belated 
passer hears his footsteps echo in the 
empty street, the faint red shine seeps 
through the pictured window pane, and 
whispers to the soul: “This is My 
body.” 

We forget our friends so soon, al- 
most before the bubbles on the tide of 
life have ceased to gather where they 
sink, tired of the struggle. But that 
wistful plea the Man of Sorrows uttered 
in His gloomiest hour, the night in 
which He was betrayed, when He broke 
the bread and poured the wine: “Do this 
in remembrance of Me,” we have not 
forgot. No, and shall not till He come 
again. The ted lamp is pledge of that. 
In great cathedrals where the altar ves- 
sels are richer than the crowns of kings, 
the vestments tissues woven of gold it- 
self and the music likest what we dream 
the choiring cherubim perform; and in 
rude huts,. floored with mud and 
thatched with palm leaves, where savage 
voices bellow barbarous hymns, and the 
poor priests find it hard to get the olive 
oil the Sacred Congregation has pre- 
scribed must feed the tiny flame, it gives 
the proof that we have not forgotten 
Him. 

What that lamp has shone upon! 
What saints, what sinners kneeled before 
it! What kings of long, proud lineage 
beneath it took their crowns from butch- 
ers’ boys risen to be popes! It has 
looked upon the first communion of a 
sinless child, and overheard the whisper 
of a Talleyrand: ‘Don’t make me 
laugh!” It marked the triumph of St. 
Francis Xavier, “Apostle of the Indies,” 
and shed its glory on that humble priest 
who chose to work among an Indian 
tribe—too savage yet to be a tribe, only 
a group of quarreling clansmen huddled 
in burrows underground where every 
look was a suspicion and any move 
might be a blow. He showed them how 
to grow fruits and corn; how to weave 
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cloth, and fashion garments; how to 
build houses of two rooms; he healed 
their sick, and, as he won their sullen 
confidence, told them of God, and gently 
drew them on the upward path that leads 
from brute to man. One day a baby 
that he smiled upon died of a fever. 
Smoldering suspicion flashed into flame. 
He was a witch, an evil conjurer. He 
must be killed. They lay in wait for 
him, and slew him at his own church 
door. After they are gone, he ‘comes a 
little to, with but one impulse. “Jn- 
troibo,’ he murmurs, “I will go to the 
altar of God.” The still, red star calls 
to him. He crawls toward it, and as he 
faints forever on the altar steps, his 
blood, poured out as an oblation for 
these, his spiritual children, sinning in 
ignorance, mirrors that crimson radi- 
ance. Yes, the sanctuary lamp has 
shone on many such whose prayer has 
been : 


Happy if, with my latest breath, 
I may but gasp His Name: 

Preach Him to all, and cry in death: 
Behold, behold the Lamb! 


An old woman, withered and tooth- 
less far beyond her years’ desert, bobs a 
brusque courtesy at a pew door and 
steps in. She bends her knees, and 
drops heavily upon the prayer bench. 
Her neck, crumpled like a loose glove, 
shows yellow against her low-cut, clean 
and faded blue print frock. Her bon- 
net of an antique shape twitters jet 
spangles on a ragged feather tuft. Her 
shapeless waist is girt in with a string, 
and her scant skirt shows her thick 
shoes. Her gnarled and knobby fingers 
tell of hard work, of scrubbings, wash- 
ings—drudgery of all kinds for a rough, 
hard-hitting husband and sharp-voiced, 
impudent children. They laugh at her 
shrill scoldings, and evade the strict rule 
she thinks is best for them because she 
bore it when she was a girl back in the 
old country, in the Tyrol, where they 
fear God, and young ones mind their 
parents. She sighs as she relaxes into 
prayer, the only luxury of her waking 
hours, and her eyes wander till they 
rest at last upon a window where St. 
Michael, bird of God, conquers the 
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dragon. To me it seems a red and yel- 
low horror in stained glass, but it is 
“erected,” so the inscription reads, “to 
the greater honor and glory of God, and 
in pious memory of Michael and Honora 
Burke,” and to her it proffers help and 
promise of a final victory. 

While the mourners wait, other old 
women “go the stations.” In their cir- 
cuit of the church they pause before 
each of the fourteen tableaus of the Way 
to Calvary, then settle stiffly on their 
aching knees upon the flat, hard floor to 
pray over and over again the same peti- 
tions with the patient endurance that the 
martyrs had. Those poured their blood 
out in one short agony. These, their 
apostolical successors, measure it out, 
drop by drop, like medicine. They do 
not grudge it, for it pleases God. Some 
say that God needs not such service. 
Why not, it must be hard to make a 
mother understand. They do not hoard 
the merit thus attained, but, woman-like, 
make a free offering of it for a wayward 
son or some poor soul pining in 
purgatory. 

An acolyte, clad in his cassock only, 
comes in from the sacristy in the long, 
toe-springing lope of a boy in skirts, 
carrying the mortuary altar frontal 
folded up. He stares with round eyes 
at the mourners, and removes his scru- 
tiny only when he must, to genuflect, to 
fold up the carpet that shields the altar 
linen from dust, to hook the black cloth, 
broidered with a silver cross, smooth in 
its eyelets. He has many errands to and 
fro, fetching the cruets, the box of 
breads, the lavabo dish, and what not, 
and his gaze at the mourners, as he 
comes and goes,- is punctuated in the 
middle, like a chanted verse of the 
psalter, by his courtesy to the tabernacle. 

Presently he and his fellow, both in 
their surplices, stepping together, enter 
the chancel bearing long lighters whose 
flames stream like pennons. They take 
pains to kneel at one moment; they 
writhe up the steps of the altar and light 
the six candles together, carefully be- 
ginning at those nearest the cross, ‘each 
waiting on the other if the wax of his 
candle is slow to take fire. The people 
in the church watch the tiny points swell 
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to their full bigness as if they had never 
seen it done before. With a simul- 
taneous snap, the boys extinguish their 
tapers, descend, kneel together and walk 
out in step, to hang around the door of 
the sacristy and peer in to watch the 
tragedy playing before them. 

Heavy feet clomp up the stairs to the 
gallery. There is the faint clink of keys 
and the click of the lock of the organ; 
scuffling among the sheet music, and, by 
the sound of it, spread on the desk of 
the console a book, long and thin, bound 


in boards. Whispering follows. The 
singers expected are tardy. A watch 
case snaps sharp in the stillness. The 


organ bench creaks. The bellows are 
wakened. A deep pedal tone shakes the 
windows, and from it aspires a tree of 
harmonics, whose clustering foliage and 
blossom wave in the breezes of fancy, 
and shift and change color like soap 
bubbles blown in the sunshine. But 
through its magical branches sighs the 
east wind of the minor, the mode that 
reveals how the oft-uttered wail of the 
mourner, taking on form and a cadence, 
became the beginning of music, for man, 
like the oyster, has made himself pearls 
of his troubles. 

The celebrant comes from the sacristy, 
following the servers, who carry their 
hands palms together, the right thumb 
crossed over the left one. He goes up the 
steps of the altar, and sets down the 
chalice and paten, revolving them so that 
the cross appliqué on the veil is turned to 
the people. He descends, and begins his 
devotions. “Jntroibo,’ he says, “I will 
go to the altar of God,” beats his breast, 
and confesses his sins to the boys who 
absolve him. And while this is said in 
a murmur, the organist bawls out the in- 
troit: “Rest everlasting grant her, O 
Lord, and may light never-fading 
lighten upon her.” 

Something so dignified is in those old 
Gregorian modes, made in an age ere 


harmony was born, that even this 
raucous, rasping voice cannot shame 


them. They are no‘frivolous and trip- 
ping airs, exiles from footlights and the 
painted scene, but true-begotten children 
of man’s misery married to faith in God. 
“Why goest thou so heavily, my soul ?” 
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they ask. ‘‘Oh, put thy trust in God, for 
I will yet give Him thanks which is 
the help of my countenance and my 
God.” 

Two or three shrill sopranos now join 
in, and chirrup: “Keer-i-yi i-li-yee-sun,” 
but one hardly heeds their vulgar accent 
for wondering by what chance those 
Greek words came to imbed themselves 
so firmly in the breccia of the Latin 
mass. In that mysterious hundred years 
between the day that St. Paul met the 
brethren at the Three Taverns and the 
time of Justin Martyr, how did it happen 
that Greek, the language of the ultra- 
fashionables, gave prayers to slaves? It 
is as if we should find French phrases 
in a negro camp-meeting hymn. All is 
silence in that cryptic century except a 
few hoarse cries of: “Christians to the 
lions!” It was the larval period of the 
church. As well expect the butterfly to 
tell the story of the grub. Whatever 
clew there is, though, to that dark secret, 
lurks in the missal, not the Bible, for 
the mass was before the gospels came. 

Those subterranean saints never heard 
Gloria in Excelsis, and the creed was not 
yet made. In a mass of requiem both 
are omitted, because the note of triumph 
in the one is much too loud for mourn- 
ers, and the dead no longer need to say 
the “I believe.” They know now. What 
they do need is to plead for them “the 
one, true, pure, immortal sacrifice.” 
Immortal? Yes. Hear the priest end 
his every prayer with the loud promise: 
“Per omnia secula seculorum: through 
all ages of ages.” And now, as in the 
catacombs of old, he spreads his hands, 
and bids the people: “Sursum corda! 
Lift up your hearts”—even in your sor- 
row lift them up—and turns to speak the 
words whose power is such they call the 
Maker of the worlds down from His 
throne. The bell tolls at his coming, and 
the faithful bend still lower, and knock 
their breasts. In the hush, one hears 
the water trickle from the eaves, and the 
east wind pressing its cold hands upon 
the window panes. 

A little child frets for a moment, and 
is quieted. The mass is ended, and the 
priest removes his chasuble, the great- 
coat of the Latin laborer, and puts on 


his cope, the rain cloak of a medizval 
age. The servers bring the censer and 
the aspersorium to bless the corpse with 
fire and water for its long, long wait un- 
til the day of wrath, of which the choir 
has sung: 


That awful Day 
Shall the world in ashes lay 
David and the Sibyl say. 


The censer-cover rings as the boy 
hoists it by its chain. The priest spoons 
out the meal-like incense from the boat, 
and spreads it on the coals. An aromatic 
cloud floats upward, and the server 
sways the censer gently to and fro to 
keep the fire alight while the officiant 
makes the circuit of the coffin with the 
sprinkler and the vase of holy water. 
The drops of lustral dew fall on the 
calm, dead face. He takes the censer, 
and with every swing the chains clink 
sharply, and a thin, blue whiff of fra- 
grant smoke arises. “Our Father,” says 
the priest, aloud, when he begins his 
round and keeps silence till he ends it, 
when he chants: “Fit ne nos inducas in 
tentationem.” The choir finishes the 
prayer: “Sed libera nos a malo.” 

All that the church can do for her is 
done. Before the article of death itself 
she made the last confession of her sins, 
and her soul was washed in absolution; 
the organs of the senses whereby temp- 
tation had crept in, received the holy 
unction; the Christian soul was bidden 
to go forth on its long journey in the 
dark between the worlds, fed with “the 
food of pilgrims,” and now the mass of 
requiem is offered for its happy repose. 
Farewell. God and the undertaker for 
the rest; the month’s mind, the short 
prayer at the end of every meal, the 
consecrated ground. 

When the pallbearers take up their 
burden, and totter awkwardly along the 
aisle, the curious onlookers strain their 
attention. They crave a climax to the 
tragedy, some peak of agony that shall 
point the mountain-mass of grief before 
them. Following the coffin, comes a 
man leading a little girl of five, whose 
blue eyes wonder at it all, and most they 
wonder that papa, to whose forefinger 
she clings, should cry so much. She 
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never saw him cry before. In his other 
arm struggles her sister, younger by a 
year or more, restless from keeping still 
so long. At the church door the father, 
half blind with tears, twists his hand free 
of the drowning clutch the elder child 
has fastened on it. She quickly grips 
a handful of his trousers-leg. The little 
one romps in his arms, snatches the 
handkerchief he tries to use, knocks off 
his hat, and, leaping in rhythm to her 
words, chants in shrill, oboe tones: 
“Mamma ’d in ’e bots! Mamma ’d in ’e 
bots !” 

The rollers in the bottom of the hearse 
warble and chirrup, and the glass doors, 
slammed behind the casket, bang like a 
snare drum. The drivers tap the dottle 
from their short, clay pipes. The gravel 
crunches under hoof and wheel. The 
glossy coaches, dotted and stippled by 
the powdery rain, are veined irregularly 
with streaks of wet. The east wind 
holds. Out in the graveyard waits a pit, 
its edges square-cut in the August turf, 
the clay beside it slippery with moisture, 
and in the bottom, shallow pools that 
mirror smoothly the gray sky until a box 
is lowered, and the clods come crashing 
down. 

That night the raindrops whisper at 
the window pane, and form in tears that 
trickle down and glisten in the lamplight 
from a room in which a man tries, with 
clumsy fingers, to undo the clothes of lit- 
tle ones for bed. The younger cries for 
her mother till she sobs herself to sleep. 
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He hears the elder say her prayer: “God 
bless papa and mamma”—a pause with 
a pang in it—‘‘and make me a good 
girl.” Through his strained and aching 
throat a wordless whimper tears its way. 
To comfort him she locks her warm and 
rounded arms about his neck. He 
crouches by her bedside motionless, and 
presently her breathing deepens, and her 
arms relax and slip down on the pillow. 

The man sits up, and looks around 
him. He is alone; all, all alone. The 
homely things about that she has han- 
dled and hallowed with her touch remind 
him every way he turns his gaze he is 
alone. The universe circles about him 
vast and vacant. He never knew how 
much she was to him. And now he nev- 
ermore can see her! The east wind 
sighs and weeps, but presently he hears 
it whisper: “Brother! Brother,” it says, 
“brother to all the world! Jealous of 
each other in their pleasures, men grip 
hands in sorrow. All that pray to God 
in every land, pray to Him to-night for 
thee, that He may comfort thee. Oh, 
holy night, wherein thou hast entered 
into fellowship with all flesh!” 

And I beheld and saw that God is 
good in taking as in giving, and that 
every man that knows the supreme grief 
of standing by an open grave wherein 
a part of him is buried has in his life, 
however mean and shameful it may be, 
one sacred, blessed moment, one jeweled 
recollection, whose fine gold cannot be 
marred and tarnished. 
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HE rolling years‘that shift and drift 
Are like a lonely sea, 
Upon whose breast floats in to rest 
Driftwood of memory. 


Oh, many a heart a haven is, 
Where these lost hulks may find 

Refuge and peace and sure release 
From every storm and wind. 


CHARLES HANSON TOWNE. 








THE REBELLION OF ANNE 
BELLARMINE 


By Molly Elliot Seawell 


i ILONEL BELLARMINE hav- 
ing served with credit during the 


war for independence, and hav- 
ing distinguished himself in the assaults 
on the British lines at Yorktown, re- 
turned with great joy, in the winter of 
1781-2, to his ancestral vine and fig tree. 
This vine and fig tree consisted of the 
plantation of Beauchamp, in the sunny, 
low-lying Virginia peninsula between 
the York and the James Rivers. On it 
was a large, shabby, and comfortable 
old manor house where the colonel’s 
lady and his only child, Anne, a pretty 
slip of seventeen, and his mother, 
Madame 3ellarmine, had __ stayed 
throughout the war. 

The peninsula had been a good deal 
harried by Cornwallis’ troops, and 
Beauchamp, in especial, had enjoyed the 
distinction of several visits from Colonel 
Tarleton and his troopers—to the detri- 
ment of the fowls and pigs on the place 
—and when General the Marquis de 
Lafayette had been leading Lord Corn- 
wallis a regular dance up and down the 
peninsula, more than once had the gal- 
lant Frenchman been a guest at Beau- 
champ. 

Besides the fact that Colonel Bellar- 
mine was a brother in arms of General 
Lafayette, was the added fact that little 
Mistress Anne was extremely pretty, 
and possessed an accomplishment quite 
uncommon among the colonial damsels 
—she spoke French beautifully, and de- 
lighted in showing off this charming ac- 
complishment. 

Colonel Bellarmine’s mother, Madame 
Bellarmine, was the daughter of one of 
those sixty French Huguenot families 


who came to Virginia in 1698, and who 
made their mark on the history of the 
State. Madame Bellarmine, as she was 
called, gave promise of living forever, 
and being French to the last. Although 
she failed to make the least French im- 
press upon either her husband or her 
son—both of them stout, hard-riding, 
full-blooded, honest, and high-minded 
country squires, yet kind Providence 
gave the old lady a French grandchild, 
for, by some process of atavism, Anne 
Bellarmine came into the world much 
more the child of the French grand- 
mother, than of her Virginia mother 
and father. It seemed as if all that was 
French had passed, through Colonel 
Bellarmine’s blood and brain and brawn, 
to be concentrated in this dainty little 
miss, who looked, spoke, and acted the 
French from her babyhood. This 
charmed the old French grandmother, 
and Colonel and Mrs. Bellarmine were 
so pleased and satisfied with their only 
child, that whatever turn she took 
seemed the best to them. And Anne 
Bellarmine was in truth a daughter of 
whom any parents might be fond and 
proud. 

The colonel was hugely sentimental 
over his French ancestry, although he 
could neither speak nor understand a 
word of his mother’s language, and, co- 
lonial as he was, had about as much 
natural affiliation for the French as a 
mastiff has for a nightingale. But he 
was never weary of boasting of his girl’s 
French accomplishments—she had been 
well taught by the old Madame Bellar- 
mine—her ability to sing French songs, 
her knowledge of French cookery—all 
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these things Anne did in the French, in- 
stead of the English manner. 

The fame of Mistress Anne went 
forth among the French officers, and 
both before and after the siege of York- 
town the old drawing-room at Beau- 
champ was much haunted by young 
Frenchmen, with swords that clanked 
very loudly, and cocked hats that sat 
very rakishly on sleek, powdered heads. 
In her own corner by the fireplace, in 
her great armchair, sat Madame Bellar- 
mine. the grandmother, watching the 
sly pranks and purring of those young 
officers with Anne. This wonderful old 
lady with her hair mounted high on a 
roll, as in the days of Louis le Grand, al- 
ways with a piece of embroidery in her 
delicate, withered, old hands, looked 
like a regular dragon of virtue and pro- 
priety. But there was a twinkle in her 
bright, old eyes, that told she had once 
been young, and knew what it was to 
love and be loved. Some of the more 
acute among the young officers found 
this out, especially Captain Jean Fon- 
tanelle, of the regiment of the Duc de 
Lauzun, and serving on the staff of 
General Comte Rochambeau. 

This Fontanelle, an ugly, charming, 
impudent, brave, honest, finical young- 
ster, noticed that Madame Bellarmine 
smiled, as well as frowned, when he paid 
her an impudent compliment, and the 
old lady almost winked at him when he 
approached the borders of love-making 
with Anne. For Anne—pretty, viva- 
cious Anne—with her black eyes and 
red, laughing mouth, could not disguise 
the liking she had for Fontanelle, which 
she showed by continually abusing him 
behind his back, and melting into smiles 
and blushes as soon as he showed his 
ugly, intelligent face in her presence. 
Mrs. Bellarmine, sweet and placid, and 
a true Virginia housewife, being herself 
much taken up with her warrior, just 
returned to her after six years of ab- 
sence at the wars, relied upon Madame 
Bellarmine to keep an eye on Anne. As 
both the colonel and herself had the Vir- 
ginia passion for entertaining company, 
they had plenty of it at Beauchamp. 

Nothing pleased the colonel so much 
as to have his house full of French and 
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American officers, and as Count Ro- 
chambeau had established his winter 
quarters at Williamsburg, eight miles 
off, it was easy enough to keep the old 
house alive with dancing and feasting. 
The war was practically over—there 
was not a redcoat in the Colony of Vir- 
ginia—and although the struggle had 
been exhausting, yet the lowland Vir- 
ginia is so overflowing a land, that it is 
impossible to starve it. The waters of 
the York and the James abounded in 
oysters and fish. In the thickets the 
wild turkeys lurked, and the partridges 
brooded. softly. The dun deer and 
other game still ranged through the 
forests, and all that was needed to fur- 
nish a table fit for the great gods of 
Olympus was time, a pair of oyster 
tongs, and some sort of a gun or a trap. 
Mrs. Bellarmine was always apologiz- 
ing for her dinners and suppers, while 
the Frenchmen thought them equal to 
those served at the king’s table at Ver- 
sailles. True, sugar had almost disap- 
peared, but honey was abundant, and 
the colonel, like a true Virginian, hav- 
ing mortgaged a part of his land to buy 
a choice stock of wines and liquors from 
some of the paroled British officers, life 
began to take on a rosy hue with him. 
The shabby little town of Williams- 
burg was ablaze with French uniforms, 
as well as Continental ones, and where- 
ever there are uniforms may be found 
music and dancing and love-making. 
At the Raleigh tavern itself, kept by 
Master Warrington, was quartered Gen- 
eral Count Rochambeau, with his staff. 
Captain Fontanelle had lodgings across 
the street from his chief. Fontanelle’s 
charger knew every foot of the way 
from Williamsburg to Beauchamp, hav- 
ing traveled it so many times in that 
pleasant autumn and winter of 1781-82. 
There was much hunting as well as 
dancing, and Anne Bellarmine who 
rode as gracefully as a swallow on the 
wing, was often of these hunting par- 
ties. The colonel who had steadily 
grown stouter during the six years of 
starvation, from 1775 to 1781, was now 
at the top weight for hunting, and was 
about as much of a load as his old 
charger could carry. Anne’s hunter was 
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a tall, rawboned, white mare with 
neither pedigree nor anything else to 
recommend her, except four good legs; 
but Anne’s fresh loveliness and grace 
could even stand such a mount as the 
white mare, and yet remain uneclipsed. 

On a red December afternoon, Anne 
and the colonel were trotting their 
horses soberly along the road toward 
Beauchamp. The run had been hard 
that day, and the colonel, much to his 
chagrin, had lagged behind. But Anne 
had followed the hounds closely, and 
following Anne closely had been Fon- 
tanelle, and one Captain Lefranc—the 
latter as handsome as Fontanelle was 
homely. For the first time it had 
dawned upon the colonel’s somewhat 
slow mind that these two young officers 
were casting sheep’s-eyes on his only 
child. The idea of his Anne marrying 
any but a Virginia gentleman was stag- 
gering to the colonel. Away went all 
his sentimental affection for the French. 
They were well enough as officers, and 
as an American the colonel felt grateful 
for the interference of His Most Chris- 
tian Majesty in the war, but when it 
comes to giving up an only child to be 
carried over seas by a Frenchman, the 
colonel breathed hard and swore a little 
under his breath. And, as if answering 
his thought, Anne spoke: 

“Papa,” she said, turning toward him 
a face all vivid with smiles, “I am so 
glad we are going to Williamsburg for 
Christmas. Captain Lefranc told me 
that on the night before Christmas the 
French officers are to give a ball in the 
Apollo room at the Raleigh, and on 
Christmas night the Americans are to 
return it.” 

“IT am not so sure, my love, that we 
can manage to go,” warily responded 
the colonel. The mention of Captain 
Lefranc’s name had raised an army of 
doubts. 

“But you are to be on the committee, 
papa,” replied Anne, “and it would not 
be civil for you not to go. And pray, 
papa, why have you taken this sudden 
turn about balls?” 

“Because, my dear,” replied the col- 
onel, trying to be severe, “I have noticed 
in you, lately, a pleasure in the com- 
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pany of those young French officers, 
which seems to me—er—a little unfor- 
tunate—perhaps, even a little indis- 
creet !” 

“Oh, Lord, papa,” cried Anne, laugh- 
ing, and touching the colonel’s charger 
smartly with her whip, “it must be 
grandmamma who is indiscreet, for she 
is ever scolding me because I am not 
polite enough to them—especially that 
ugly Captain Fontanelle. And he is 
impudent, besides, and I never could 
abide an impudent man!” 

Oh, Anne, how glibly this rattled off 
your too deceitful tongue! 

“So,” thought the colonel, “she thinks 
Fontanelle homely and impudent. But 
Lefranc ?” 

He asked this question out aloud, and 
Anne replied, with a pretense of hang- 
ing her head: 

“Captain Lefranc is the handsomest 
man I ever saw, and treats me as if I 
were the queen of France. But, Fon- 
tanelle, he is as ugly as this horse you 
have given me, papa, and this, I think, 
the ugliest object I ever saw.” 

Lefranc was the man to be watched, 
thought the colonel. And then Anne 
said, gayly : 

“They will both sup with us to-night 
—I asked them before we parted just 
now. They were going to dine at Bel- 
field, where they are staying.” 

The colonel’s brow grew as black as 
night; he did not mind Fontanelle, the 
ugly and impudent, but the handsome 
Lefranc—however, Lefranc would have 
no chance that night, or any other, if 
the colonel could help it. 

It was near sunset when they reached 
Beauchamp, and Anne disappeared to 
munch something in private, and, mean- 
while, to prepare her finery for the even- 
ing. Madame Bellarmine had many an- 
cient geegaws in lace and _ brocades, 
brought from France more than fifty 
years before, and these she had gladly 
handed out to deck Anne’s beauty—and 
Anne had a very French way of wear- 
ing them, that set off her good looks 
vastly. 

When she descended to the drawing- 
room that evening, both the ugly Fon- 
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tanelle and the handsome Lefranc 
thought this colonial beauty not unwor- 
thy to appear among the greatest ladies 
at Versailles. She wore a yellow®bro- 
cade—one of her grandmother’s wed- 
ding gowns—a lace fichu from the same 
source, and a fan that once knew Paris. 

Colonel Bellarmine, remembering 
Yorktown, was profuse in his politeness 
to his guests, but kept both eyes open. 
For the first time in his life he regretted 
having no acquaintance with his 
mother’s language, for Anne and Le- 
franc kept up an unbroken stream of 
French, which only themselves, Ma- 
dame Bellarmine, and Fontanelle under- 
stood. Fontanelle, quite leaving the 
field to Lefranc, talked in English to 
the colonel and to Mrs. Bellarmine, and 
the colonel thought that Anne had slan- 
dered the young captain in regard to 
his supply of impudence. Colonel Bel- 
larmine had never met a more respect- 
ful young man to his elders than Fon- 
tanelle. 

Anne and Lefranc were seated before 
a small table, with chessmen, and the 
game seemed to proceed with more than 
usual slowness. Anne’s dainty fingers 
would rest for five minutes on a piece, 
while Lefranc, his handsome head close 
to hers, would murmur in French—all 
about the game—perhaps. Then Anne 
would softly reply, in French, too; Ma- 
dame Bellarmine, pretending to be nod- 
ding over her embroidery, heard every 
word of it. Mrs. Bellarmine, who 
thought it the most natural thing. in the 
world that young people should bill and 
coo, was knitting placidly, without giv- 
ing herself the least concern about the 
Frenchmen. 

The brilliant idea came into the col- 
onel’s head that he would sound Fon- 
tanelle about Lefranc—and give a gen- 
tle hint that no foreigners need apply. 
He had a high idea of his own diplo- 
macy, and really thought himself very 
astute when he asked Fontanelle point- 
blank what the two on the other side of 
the room were talking about. 

“Really,” responded Fontanelle, look- 
ing, or pretending to look, much embar- 
rassed, “it would hardly do, my dear sir 
—it would be very embarrassing to me 
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—to repeat the few words I occasionally 
catch.” 

“The devil!” said the colonel, abrupt- 
ly; and then, catching Fontanelle by the 
arm, led him into what was known as 
the colonel’s study, but which was in 
reality a repositor, for guns, pistols, 
hunting paraphernalia, and fishing ap- 
paratus. Once inside these confidential 
precincts, the colonel said to Fontanelle, 
earnestly : 

“Monsieur, I think it my duty to tell 
you, that, much as I admire—ahem— 
the valor, the probity of your country- 
men, I could hardly—er—consent to my 
daughter marrying a foreigner, sir, 
however desirable that foreigner might 
be; and if your brother officer, Captain 
Lefranc, has any—any penchant for my 
daughter, it must be dismissed at once 
—at once, monsieur. Perhaps it would 
be kind to notify Captain Lefranc to 
that effect.” 

“If Captain Lefranc takes me into his 
confidence, I shall at once acquaint him, 
sir, with your views,” replied Fontan- 
elle, gravely, but with an inward 
chuckle. Lefranc was not the man to 
lose his head over the daughter of a 
continental colonel with some thousand 
of acres and an old manor house to her 
portion. 

The two young officers remained the 
night, according to custom, leaving 
after breakfast next morning. 

As soon as the two were out of sound 
of the family group standing on the 
porch of the old nouse, Lefranc said to 
Fontanelle, jovially: 

“Well, Fontanelle, have I not done a 
friend’s part by you?” 

“Yes,” replied Fontanelle, “and I 
thought you seemed to enjoy it rather 
more than I liked to see.” 

“That may be. Mademoiselle Anne 
is charming; if she were only French, 
and had a fortune in good French livres, 
and some relatives at court, I could not, 
perhaps, be so disinterested; but as it 
is, | am willing to help you mask your 
movements from the enemy. By the 
way, mademoiselle, I think, is a little 
discontented with you. Like myself, 
you seem to have acted your part too 
well.” 
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Fontanelle rode on gloomily, in si- 
lence. 

For two weeks before Christmas the 
little old town of Williamsburg was in 
more than the usual hubbub, for it had 
been lively enough ever since Count 
Rochambeau had established himself 
there. The women flew hither and 
thither, intent on such finery as six 
years of war had left them. The ne- 
groes were quite wild with excitement, 
and with the silver money scattered 
about by the Frenchmen. The gentle- 
men were deeply engaged in promoting 
the Christmas cockfights and horse 
races, and the two great balls were the 
crowning events of the Christmas sea- 
son. 

In the dark of the December twilight, 
on Christmas eve, Colonel Bellarmine’s 
coach, with four lean horses, drew up 
before the door of the Raleigh tavern. 
The coach had been bought just before 
the war, and had been saved from Brit- 
ish destruction by having been wheeled 
into the drawing-room at Beauchamp, 
the door fastened up, cobwebs artistic- 
ally draped over it, and a legend, con- 
cocted by Anne herself, that there had 
been several virulent cases of smallpox 
in that room, and the family did not 
care to occupy it since. This made even 
the buccaneering Tarleton give that 
closed room a wide berth. Colonel Bel- 
larmine was never weary of telling, with 
delight, this stratagem on the part of his 
mother, his wife, and his daughter. The 
colonel himself rode a-horseback, with 
his body servant, but inside the coach 
sat his three womenkind, and Venus, the 
negro maid, her lap piled with band- 
boxes and parcels, until nothing could 
be seen of her except her white head- 
kerchief bobbing over her shining teeth 
and beady eyes. 

Two young officers watched from 
across the street with interest the debar- 
kation from the family coach, and Fon- 
tanelle clutched Lefranc in an ecstasy 
of admiration, when Anne, on descend- 
ing, showed the daintiest foot and ankle 
in the world. Master Warrington, 
keeper of the Raleigh tavern, met the 
party at the door and escorted them to 
their rooms. Here, by the light of a 


couple of tallow candles, before a nine- 
inch looking-glass, Anne made a charm- 
ing toilet out of her grandmother’s 
treasyres. Below, she could hear the 
scraping of the violins in the great 
Apollo room, where, only a few years 
before, the Earl and Countess of Dun- 
more and their train had danced at balls. 

When, at last, the party descended, 
Colonel Bellarmine swelled with pride 
at the appearance of his own retinue. 
Madame Bellarmine was on his arm; the 
old lady, who never missed a ball in her 
life if she could help it, was dazzling in 
black brocade, lace, and pearls. Anne 
walked demurely with her mother, and 
many gallant middle-aged gentlemen 
professed to think it impossible that 
Mrs. Bellarmine, fresh and beautiful in 
a peach-colored tabinet and a spangled 
turban, could be the mother of a frown- 
up daughter. All Eastern Virginia was 
there—officers in their faded Conti- 
nental buff and blue, sturdy country 
gentlemen, resplendent Frenchman, and 
all the beauties of lowland Virginia. 
There was a royal supper of venison, 
and all sorts of game, and oysters, and 
fish, and it went on all night long. It 
was understood and expected that the 
ball would last from eight o’clock in the 
evening until the dawn of the Christmas 
morning. 

Never was there a gayer ball. Every 
one, young and old, danced, including 
Madame Bellarmine, who stepped a 
minuet with Count Rochambeau him- 
self. As for Colonel Bellarmine, no one 
was too young and gay for him as a 
partner, and he quite forgot to keep an 
eye on Anne. But just at midnight, 
when there was a pause to usher in the 
Christmas day, Colonel Bellarmine’s 
eye fell on a couple in a corner under 
the stairway. The candles in that part 
of the room had burnt out, and the 
ballroom was chiefly illuminated by the 
rich red and gold blaze of pine knots in 
the great fireplace, which made high 
lights and deep shadows over the vast 
square room. And in this shadowed 
corner, under the stairway, the colonel’s 
sharp eyes showed him—not Lefranc, 
whom he suspected, but the ugly and 
impudent Fontanelle, as Anne had 
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called him, leaning over that young 
woman in a manner that meant but one 
thing—the great, the everlasting thing 
—the love of a man fora woman. And 
Anne was altogether pleased ; there was 
no misinterpreting her looks and air. 
Then, as if conscious they had forgotten 
the presence of others, they drew sud- 
denly apart, looking about to see if they 
had been noticed. But of all the merry 
crowd about them, one only, and that 
the person most dangerous to their 
peace—Colonel Bellarmine—had seen 
them. 

The colonel, with his eyes open, and 
the consciousness that he had _ been 
fooled by this gay French captain, soon 
made up his mind what to do. He 
would keep an eye on Miss Anne dur- 
ing the rest of the ball, and send her 
packing back to Beauchamp next day. 

The guilty are ever suspicious—and 
both Anne and her French lover knew 
the meaning of the sudden interest Col- 
cnel Bellarmine took in them from then 
until the dawn broke up the great ball, 
with the tired dancers, the weary fid- 
dlers, and the candles burned to their 
sockets to tell the tale. 

Anne went upstairs to the little room 
she occupied with her grandmother, but 
she was called into her parents’ room. 
There stood the colonel the picture of 
indignant parental authority; his feet 
wide apart on the hearth rug, and his 
cocked hat slammed down on his head. 
Mrs.. Bellarmine, placid under all provo- 
cation, was there, still wearing her 
peach-colored tabinet and spangled tur- 
ban. 

The colonel harangued for half an 
hour, and the substance of all was that 
Anne should not marry a Frenchman 
under any condition whatever. Anne 
listened with great outward meekness. 

“Ts it, that he is a Frenchman, the 
only fault you find with Jean—I mean 
with Captain Fontanelle, papa?’” she 
asked. 

“Yes, but by the Lord Harry, that’s 
enough,” roared the colonel. 

“Mr. Tilghman, aid to General 
Washington, General Nelson, and 
others, have told me that Captain Fon- 
tanelle is an admirable man and a fine 
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officer. The Count Rochambeau would 
hardly have Jean—I mean, Captain 
Fontanelle—on his staff if he were not 
all he ought to be,” said Anne, sweetly, 
“and, papa, you must learn to love Fon- 
tanelle for my sake, because I mean to 
marry him. Don’t fly into a rage, papa, 
and say things you will be sorry for. 
Don’t you know that I know you and 
mamma ran away to get married?” 

“That is true,” said Mrs. Bellarmine, 
who was on the side of all lovers, in- 
cluding her own child, and that child’s 
lover. 

At this the colonel raved—raved so 
that Anne, for the first time, began to 
take him seriously, particularly when 
she was ordered to her room, and placed 
in the custody of Madame Bellarmine 
and Venus, the black maid. The first 
thing that Anne did was to sit down 
and write a note, which Venus promptly 
delivered to Fontanelle in his quarters 
over the way. 

Fontanelle, sitting in the wintry dawn 
of Christmas morning, pondered over 
this note. According to his French way 
of thinking, the opposition of a parent 
was a very dreadful thing, and he 
rather resented the optimism of Anne’s 
letter which gave him to understand 
that Colonel Bellarmine’s wrath was 
merely an annoying episode. And be- 
side, only the day before had he got 
news that he was to be sent to France 
within a month, as a bearer of special 
dispatches, and the chances were slim 
that he should get back to America be- 
fore the withdrawal of the French 
forces. 

On the whole, the world looked dark 
to Fontanelle on that Christmas morn- 
ing—so dark that he began to long for 
the Frenchman’s consolation—the tell- 
ing of his sorrows, and the grasp of a 
sympathetic hand, the sound of a 
friend’s voice. He flung out of his 
lodgings into the streets of the little 
town, gray in the winter morning. Al- 
though the town had been dancing all 
night, it was still boisterous with the 
revelers who declined to go to bed at 
all, and with negroes, eager to celebrate 
the Christmas holiday. 

As Fontanelle walked rapidly along 
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the winding roadway called a street, 
merry voices shouted at him, and he 
found himself stopped by three young 
Virginians with whom he had fought 
in the trenches at Yorktown. One was 
a Berkeley, one was a Howard, one was 
a Spotswood—all soldiers and sturdy 
men. At once they began to chaff Ion- 
tanelle upon his chances with Anne 
Bellarmine,,one of the prettiest girls in 
the colony: Fontanelle had not served 
in America two years without becoming 
used to this phase of things, which had 
seemed so strange to him at first, and 
then, looking into their laughing, honest 
eyes, he suddenly opened his heart to 
them. He loved Mademoiselle Bellar- 
mine to distraction, she was not disin- 
clined to him, he asked no portion with 
her, nothing, nothing but her sweet 
self, swearing to this sort of true love, 
which is older than the pyramids of 
Egypt. 

“Then,” cried Tom Howard, a lieu- 
tenant in the Gloucester Light Dra- 
goons, “why the devil don’t you marry 
her ?” 

“In the face of her father’s refusal ?” 
said Fontanelle, striking his forehead in 





despair. 

“Yes. Doesn’t everybody know that 
Colonel Bellarmine made a runaway 
match with Mrs. Bellarmine? They 


are not the only people in this colony 
who ran away to get married. A man 
is reckoned to be without spirit who 
doesn’t run away with the girl he 
loves.” 

This was rank heresy to Fontanelle, 
but he was willing enough to be per- 
suaded. And Howard, and Berkeley, 
and Spotswood, engaging to arrange the 
whole affair, including even the ap- 
proval of the commander-in-chief, and 
intent on having a lark, as such mar- 
riages always were to the outsiders, dis- 
persed in various directions. 

That they attended successfully to 
their business was shown by a license 
issued that day, authorizing the mar- 
riage of Jean Fontanelle and Anne 
Bellarmine, Howard, Berkeley, and 
Spotswood all stoutly protesting the 
bride was over twenty-one, while Mr. 
Burton, the staid old clerk of the court, 
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grinned silently. He was among those 
who had performed the same office for 
Colonel and Mrs. Bellarmine, just nine- 
teen years before. 

That very day, at dusk, a little party 
assembled silently in old Bruton church, 
and Anne Bellarmine and Jean Fontan- 
elle became one. Mrs. Bellarmine was 
present. She thought it cruel to balk 
young people in their loves, and would 
scarcely have refused to countenance 
Anne’s marriage to Blue Beard himself. 
Madame Bellarmine remained away— 
but she had discreetly turned her back 
while Anne was putting on her hat and 
mantle, and Anne had heard the old 
lady say to herself: 

“French officers are so charming! 
Who can blame a girl for falling in love 
with one of them! If I were young 
again I should adore General Count 
Rochambeau.” 

“Good-by for half an hour, grand- 
mamma,” said Anne, kissing her. “Re- 
member it was you who taught me to 
love the French—and I don’t love them 
any the less since Yorktown.” 

The wedding party left the church 
with scarce a handclasp between the 
bride and groom. All scattered in pur- 
posely different directions. Fontanelle 
went to his lodgings across the way 
from the Raleigh tavern; Anne and her 
mother returned to the tavern and to 
their rooms. 

Colonel Bellarmine was waiting for 
them. 

“Dear papa,” cried Anne, running up 
to her father, “I have just been married 
to Captain Fontanelle.” 

The colonel gazed at her for a mo- 
ment, then burst into a howl of rage, ac- 
tually shaking a finger in Anne’s face, 
the nearest that he ever came to bully- 
ing a woman. 

“And you, madam,” he 
Mrs. Bellarmine, ‘“countenanced 
disobedient child in her marriage!” 

“T could not forget, my love, that I 
had been a disobedient child in marry- 
ing the best of husbands, against whom 
my father had no more reasonable ob- 
jections than you have to Captain Fon- 
tanelle,”’ replied Mrs. Bellarmine, with 
spirit. 


roared to 
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“Very well, madam, very well. See, 
I take this young lady into custody—” 
He gave Anne a shove toward her own 
room, which Anne, with head erect, and 
scarlet , cheeks, entered. There sat 
Madame Bellarmine. 

“Oh, grandmamma,” cried Anne; “I 
have a Frenchman all my own now. I 
am Madame Fontanelle, and papa is so 
cross about it!” 

The colonel, still boiling with wrath, 
invited Madame Bellarmine to leave the 
room, and locked the door on Anne. 
Then, turning to Mrs. Bellarmine, he 
shouted : 

“Go, you, madam, to the gentleman 
who would be your son-in-law, and tell 
him he shall never, no, never, have our 
child. That she is safe under lock and 
key, and I will see if there is not enough 
law in Virginia to protect a father in 
his rights over his child.” 

Mrs. Bellarmine arose quietly, and 
walked out, saying: 

“T will do your bidding, my 
band.” 

It was supper time, and the colonel 
was very hungry, but he would not 
leave his post until Mrs. Bellarmine re- 
turned. As for Anne, he concluded it 
would do that young woman good to 
go without her supper, like any other 
naughty child. Just about the time he 
thought Mrs. Bellarmine would be re- 


hus- 


turning, black Venus came into the 
room with a note. It read: 
“CoLONEL BELLARMINE: As _ you have 


taken the liberty of locking up my wife, I 
have done the same by yours. I am ready to 
deliver Mrs. Bellarmine into your hands the 
very moment yoy will restore Madame Fon- 
tane.le to me. have the honor to be, sir, 
etc., etc, Jean Fontanelle, Captain in the 
regiment of Lauzun.” 


The colonel on reading this flung 
downstairs into the Apollo room, 
where a number of gentlemen were 


standing around the fireplace discuss- 
ing apple toddy before supper. Among 
them were several officers, including the 
traitors, Howard, Berkeley, and Spots- 
wood. 

Colonel Bellarmine fairly danced with 
rage while he described his domestic 
affairs, and when it came to reading 
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Fontanelle’s letter, he was like an in- 
furiated bull. And to increase his 
wrath, he detected rudimentary smiles 
on the faces of his audience. Even the 
staid General Nelson declined to share 
the colonel’s indignation, but slyly re- 
minded him of a similar event which 
had occurred just nineteen years be- 
fore. 

“But, damme, my wife married a Vir- 
ginia gentleman, sir—a Virginia gentle- 
man, d’ye hear? And this jackanapes 
of a Frenchman 

“Hold, colonel,” interposed General 
Nelson, quietly. ‘The Frenchmen are 
our allies. The time is not long past 
that the sight of a French officer filled 
our hearts with joy. We all know Cap 
tain Fontanelle, and knowing is to re- 
spect him. And if the young people are 
a little impetuous and disobedient—well, 
my dear sir, we were once young our- 


” 





selves. 

“But the impudence of the thing, call- 
ing my daughter Madame Fontanelle! 
And he will keep my wife as a hostage 
until I deliver his wife! Damnation!” 

At which, much to the colonel’s 
chagrin, there was a roar of laughter. 
This was succeeded by a dead silence, 
as Venus’ black and shining old face, 
gaudy head-kerchief, and long, white 
apron appeared in the doorway. 

“Marse kun’l,” said Venus, solemnly, 
“T furgot fer to tell you, dat Marse Fon- 
tanelle, he ‘low, ef you doan’ send Miss 
Anne her supper, he ain’ gwi’ give 
missis nare mou’ful to eat. He say he 
mighty sorry ter treat her dat away— 
but he ’bleest ter treat yo’ wife ezackly 
like you treat his’n!”’ 

At this there was a louder roar than 
ever. The colonel felt himself growing 
ridiculous, with that infernal old black 
woman standing there and delivering 
that message to him before officers of 
rank and gentlemen of the first consid- 
eration. 

General Nelson who laughed quietly 
and wiped his eves frequently, took pity 
on the colonel, who glared fiercely about 
him not knowing what to say. 

“Let me recommend a flag of truce,” 
he said, linking his arm in the colonel’s. 
“Perhaps we may arrange an honorable 
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surrender, with the honors of war for 
you.” 

This suggestion was greeted with up- 
roarious applause, and the two marched 
out. Once in the street, under the blue- 
black sky, they could see into the op- 
posite house, where Fontanelle had his 
quarters. A fire was burning in the 
room, which was also bright with can- 
dies. Mrs. Bellarmine, seated in an 
armchair, was listening with a smiling 
face to Fontanelle, who, standing in an 
attitude of the deepest respect before 
her, his hat against his breast, seemed 
to be pleading and promising. 

“By the Almighty! I believe my wife 
likes it!” groaned the colonel. 

“T should not be surprised,” answered 
General Nelson. “Meanwhile, if you 
will tie your white handkerchief to your 
stick, I will endeavor to arrange a par- 
ley.” 

At that very moment a window in the 
tavern was put up over the colonel’s 
head, and at the sound Fontanelle’s win- 
dow flew up, and the colonel’s soul was 
lacerated by ‘a suppressed ripple of 
laughter, as he ruefully tied his hand- 
kerchief to his stick and waved it to- 
ward Fontanelle. 

With General Nelson, accomplished 
both as a soldier and a diplomat, to 
manage matters, a basis of honorable 
surrender was arranged. Fontanelle 
was neither to see nor to speak with 
Anne in private for the present. The 
Bellarmine party was to return to 
Beauchamp the next day, and after a 
reasonable interval Fontanelle should 
follow them, armed with letters from 
the Marquis Lafayette, Count Rocham- 
beau, and others. He was formally to 
ask Anne’s hand in marriage, and was 
to be formally accepted as a son-in-law. 
After the wedding he was to leave Anne 
with her parents until his return to 
France, and thereafter, every fifth year, 
she was to revisit them. All this being 
agreed to, the actual surrender of the 
hostage was about to take place, when 
Anne’s voice called out of the window 
above them in the darkness. 

“And I am to be allowed to go to the 
ball to-night, where I have an engage- 
ment to dance with General Count 
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Rochambeau. Otherwise, I refuse to 
carry dut any part of the agreement in 
which I am involved. Do you hear that, 
papa?” 

Papa heard it, and having been out- 
generaled at all points, had not the 
nerve to resist this impertinent demand. 

There had been rumors flying all over 
the town of Williamsburg that day 
about a rebellion having occurred in the 
Bellarmine family, but when, at the ball 
that night, they saw all of them pres- 
ent, while Anne hung dotingly upon her 
father, persuading him to dance jigs 
and rigadoons with her, it was gener- 
ally conceded that there had been no 
rebellion. And when, shortly after, 
Anne and Fontanelle were married pub- 
licly at Beauchamp, with a house full of 
guests and frolicking lasting a fort- 
night, according to the old Virginia cus- 
tom, people wondered how such absurd 
reports could get out as that story of 
mutiny on Anne’s part. 

The Colonel and Mrs. Bellarmine 
had reckoned on seeing their child 
every five years after her marriage. Old 
Madame Bellarmine had reckoned on 
seeing her once. But terrible times com- 
ing in France, and Fontanelle, after 
having done his duty like a soldier, be- 
ing in imminent peril of the guillotine, 
he and Anne, and a smaller Anne, made 
their escape in a little sailing vessel to 
America. 

One fine morning in 1791, just ten 
years from the date of the battle of 
Yorktown, Colonel and Mrs. Bellar- 
mine having suffered many deaths in 
apprehension for Anne, suddenly found 
her in their arms—a ros, beautiful ma- 
tron, loving them with all her heart, and 
the most devoted and obedient of chil- 
dren. Madame Bellarmine was even 
spared to see this dearly loved Anne 
again, but was too far overcome with 
age to know of the horrors which had 
brought Fontanelle once more to Amer- 
ica, which he did not again leave. Aud 
Anne, having got her own way in mar- 
rying her Frenchman, declared most 
solemnly that nothing—nothing would 
induce her to disobey her father again 
—having done it once only, and then 
with the happiest results. 














THE YELLOW DOMINO 


By Sydney Fredericks 


RAN into Horace Pepper at the Dut- 
tons one Sunday afternoon, but he 
went almost immediately, and left 

Charlotte and me alone by the fire. 

“Men are selfish creatures,” said 

Charlotte, without perceptible preface. 

“Because I took this chair?” 

“On general principles,” said 

looking at the blaze. 

“Selfishness is the first law of nature.” 

“They all want the same thing,” said 

Charlotte. 

“Just how many proposals have you 

had since New Year’s?” 

“T suppose you got an invitation yes- 

terday?” she remarked, irrelevantly. 

“One gets so many,” said I. 

“Mrs. Talbot’s.” 

“Oh, that!” 

“T suppose you'll go?” she demanded. 

“Masked balls are usually a_ bore,” 

said I. 

“T thought you liked them.” 

“You’re going?” 

“T rather like them,” said Charlotte. 

“They are usually a bore,” I repeated. 

“You make exceptions ?” 

“Of course,” I hazarded, “if managed 

properly i 

Here Charlotte got up under pretense 

of fixing the fire. 

“T suppose there 

tions,” I finished. 

“Mrs. Talbot has a good house.” 

“Tf one were to wear a particular sort 

of domino ” T said, thoughtfully. 

Charlotte started, and stared at me. 

“A particular sort of domino that 

could be recognized by—some one,” I 
emphasized. 

Charlotte turned back to the fire. 
“Et tu, Brute!’ she murmured. 


she, 





might be excep- 








“You seem to be in the way of making 
irrelevant remarks,” I objected. 

“I was thinking about something else 
—go on—a particular sort of domino—” 

“As for instance, pink,” said 1. 

“Pink is rather common.” 


“Merely for instance,” said I. 
“That would be one way,” said 
Charlotte. 


“And if one were to dance with the 
particular person wearing pink.” 

Charlotte smiled. 

“And perhaps sit in corners.” 

“But one is not supposed to know,” 
said Charlotte. 

“One can always stretch the rules to 
suit a case,” said I. 

“Arthur! Arthur!” said Charlotte. 

“Oh, well!” said I. 

“Pink, as we say, is too common,” 
said Charlotte, coming back to the rock- 
ing-chair. 

“Black,” I insinuated. 

Charlotte shook her head. 

“With a red rose, let us say, for the 
lady, and a ribbon—a tiny ribbon—for 
the man.” 

Charlotte actually laughed. 

“T don’t think it’s as funny as that.” 

“What invention you have,” hesitated 
Charlotte. 

“Tt’s a week from Wednesday ?” 

ge ag 

“Well, shall we?” I pleaded. 

Again the coals seemed to require at- 
tention. Charlotte, kneeling before the 
fire, gave her back to me. 

“Why not?” said I. 

Charlotte bubbled. 

“Otherwise it would be a 
said I. 

“T’ll see,” said Charlotte. 


bore,” 
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“You'd better.” 

“It would be an awfully good joke,” 
said Charlotte. 

“Wouldn’t it?” said I. 

“But it would scarcely be fair.” 

“All’s fair at a masked ball,” said I. 

“Do you think so?” 

“I’m sure of it.” 

Charlotte turned her face around to 
me. There was a look of mischief in 
her eyes. 

“Well ’ she began. 

And just then another man came and 
interrupted us. 

“Tl let you know 
Charlotte, when I went out. 





later,” said 


The middle of the week I had a note 


from Charlotte. “I expect to wear a 
yellow domino with a red rose,” she 
wrote. “If you care to wear yellow with 


a bit of black ribbon, why, of course 
” 





I wore a yellow domino with a bit of 
black ribbon; and, contrary to custom, I 
got to the Talbots very early. There were 
not six people sitting about the dancing- 
room when I went up. But I had my 
reward. A yellow domino with a red 
rose pinned at her shoulder was standing 
under a palm by the piano. Charlotte 
put out her gloved hand as I went to- 
ward her. 

“It’s sure not to be a bore,” said I. 

She laughed. 

“It’s very hot 
went on. 

She nodded. 

“But there’s a window with a wide 
seat on the first landing, where it would 
be cooler. Do you mind going there?” 

She put her hand on my arm. 

“It does seem hardly fair,” said I, 
with sudden compunction, after we were 
ensconced in the window seat. 

“Nor”. she questioned. 

“And yet,” said I, “it’s nice. There’s 
the sense of stealing a march on the oth- 
ers which appeals to one.” 

She nodded. 

“And the sense of a common secret, 
which is not bad,” I continued. 

“No,” said Charlotte. 

“There’s nothing so binding as a com- 
mon secret,” I declared. 


in these things,” I 
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“No,” she again agreed. 

“And, above all,” said I, “there is the 
sense of being here alone with you.” 

She didn’t answer. 

“Tt doesn’t come often,” I continued. 
“Tf it could only last—always.” 

She rubbed the toe of her boot against 
the floor. 

“The knowledge of having something 
with you that no one else has,” said I. 

She leaned against the window, and 
tilted her head back against the cool 
glass. Under the black drop of her long 
mask I could just catch the white of her 
throat. 

“Do you know why I wanted to be 
alone with you to-night ?” 
She shook her head. 
“It was to tell you 

that -” 

3ut suddenly she put a finger on her 
lips. “Wait,” she whispered; and then 
before I could ask why, she was gone. 

People were going up the stairs to the 
ballroom now. But I looked out of the 
window to where a yellow gas lamp 
flickered in the street, and waited. I 
waited—five minutes—ten minutes—fif- 
teen! Waltz music floated down to me 
from the upper floor. I began to have a 
suspicion that Charlotte was not coming 
back. I had a moment’s resentment, but 
I smothered it. After all, to be in a 
secret with her was something. So I 
went to hunt her. 

From the big, double doors of the 
ballroom I saw her. She was under the 
palm by the piano. As I started to cross 
the floor to her, she caught sight of me, 
and beckoned ever so slightly. The mu- 
sic struck up again, and I made for the 
side of the room to avoid the dancers. 
And there, in a far corner of the place, 
I caught sight of another yellow domino. 
It was facing me; on the shoulder was a 
red rose. 

I stopped suddenly. A_ couple 
carromed into me; and as I turned to 
apologize I faced two yellow dominos. 
One had a red rose on her shoulder, the 
other wore a knot of black ribbon. 

Cold chills played tag up my back, and 
I shut my lips together. Under my 
breath I said something, and when, on 
reaching the wall, I met another yellow 





that I cared, 
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domino with a knot of black ribbon at 
his shoulder looking across at the 
domino by the piano, I said something 
else. 

The domino with the ribbon who was 
beside me was also apparently startled. 
He coughed. Again the domino by the 
piano motioned. As I made my way 
toward her I somehow hoped that it was 
Charlotte. But that was not the main 
thing. The question was, who was the 
girl with whom I had sat in the window. 

The domino greeted me with a pleas- 
ant hand when I reached her. Surely, it 
was Charlotte. 

“So this,” said I, gruffly, “is your idea 
of a joke.” 

The domino tittered. In another min- 
ute we had floated off on the cloudland 
of a waltz. At the end of it I was in a 
better humor—and yet—I was bothered 
about the girl in the window seat. 

The music stopped. I jerked my head 
toward the door. 

The domino nodded back. Apparently 
neither of us wished to commit our- 
selves. ; 

We sauntered out, and sat on the top 
steps. There was another couple in the 
window seat. I tried to look down into 
her eyes. I had to admit that they 
looked blue. I was more than convinced 
that it was Charlotte. Her hand, gloved, 
rested on her knee—invitingly. There 
are privileges about a masked ball. I 
put my hand over hers. She let it rest 
there. On the instant I was suspicious. 

“A glove,” said I, coolly, “is a cruel 
thing.” 

She turned her eyes toward me. 

“Tt conceals things that are beautiful,” 
and I lifted her hand a little higher. As 
I lifted it, I turned back the glove from 
the wrist. I pulled it back till the 
thumb was freed, and—the thumb was 
not Charlotte Dutton’s. 

“When one dances one should eat,” 
said I, speaking out for the first time in 
a natural voice. 

She started. 

“Let’s go down to the supper-room.” 

She stood up, I thought a little re- 
luctantly; but a yellow domino with a 
black ribbon was bowing before us. He 
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held out his arm to my partner. We all 
three bowed. I sauntered back to the 
ballroom alone, cogitating. I devoted 
myself to a lady in red and to a lady in 
black. Then I danced with two yellow 
dominos in succession. But I kept my 
voice to myself. 

When the signal for unmasking came 
I was standing by the door alone. A 
yellow domino planted itself before me. 

“Take me out on the roof of the 
veranda, Arthur,” said Charlotte, “we'll 
unmask there.” 

“How did you know me?” said I, re- 
sentfullvy, as we crossed to the window. 

“By the long scratch on the top of 
your dancing pump,” said she. “You 
know I’ve seen it often.” 

“Humph!’’ said I. 

“Was it a bore?” said Charlotte. 

“T think,” said I, turning my face to 
the stars, “that it was the height of im- 
pudence.” 

“Oh, no!” she protested. 

“TI don’t see that it can be explained,” 
I declared, loftily. 

“But all’s fair at a masked ball,” said 
Charlotte. 

“Ts it?’ said I, remembering the win- 
dow seat. 

“T’'ll explain,” said Charlotte. ‘Three 
men suggested the same thing to me.” 

I laughed. 

“It was very selfish of them,” 
Charlotte. 

“Well?” said I. 

“T thought,” said Charlotte, “that they 
should be punished.” 

“There are punishments and punish- 
ments,” said IJ. 

“So I got two of the girls to help.” 

“You'll have a good time making 
peace,” said I. 

“Oh, but they're quite sensible. When 
they saw all the yellow dominos they 
saw the joke; and they all admitted that 
it was clever.” 

“Have they?” said I. 

“T apologized to all of them,” said 
Charlotte, “and now I’m ss 

“But suppose,” I put to her, “that 
they didn’t all of them see all of the 
dominos. Suppose that one of them 
thought there was only one other?” 


said 
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“Mercy, Arthur!” 
couldn’t have been. 
give yourself away?” 

“Who were the other girls?” said I, 
beginning to feel uncomfortable. 

“T shan’t tell,” said Charlotte. 
you—did you flirt with anybody ?” 

“Were you the girl in the window 
seat ?” I demanded. 

“IT hope you didn’t say anything in a 
window seat you’d be sorry for,” said 
Charlotte. 

“That depends,” said I. 

“Tt’s a wise man who knows the girl 
he sits out a dance with,”’ said she. 

“T all but committed myself,” I de- 
clared. 

“Tell me about it.” 

“Were you the girl?” I again 
manded. 

“T don’t see why I should have been.”’ 

“Because if you were,” said I, sav- 
agely, “you heard something that was 
intended for somebody else.” 

“Oh, ho!” said Charlotte, 
“Very well.” 

“You were the girl?” 


said she, “it 
You—you didn’t 


“Did 


de- 


stiffly. 
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“Let us hope not,” said Charlotte. 
“It would be embarrassing to listen to 
things that were intended for another.” 

“T believe you were, all the same.” 

“IT advise you to hunt up the right 
one at once,” said Charlotte, coldly. 

“The right one,” said I, “was you. 
What I said was for you. You must 
know that.” 

“And what did you say?” she asked. 

“Then you weren’t the girl?” 

“You don’t want to tell?” 

“T said,” I blurted, “that I loved you, 
and I was going to ask you to marry 
me, but you didn’t give me a chance.” 

“Oh!” said Charlotte. 

“Were you the girl?” 

“Let’s keep it a secret.” 

“But I must know.” 

“There’s nothing so binding as a com- 
mon secret,” said Charlotte. 

For an instant we looked at 
other; then I took her in my arms. 
“Well,” said she, “did I interrupt?” 

“Will yor ?” I demanded. 

“Yes,” said Charlotte, as she put up 
her lips to mine. 


each 


ne 
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— it is nearly five months.” 


As she spoke these words in somewhat severe tones, and with reproach- 
ful gaze, the wife of the young and enthusiastic explorer drew around 


her her polar bear tippet and sank back on the iceb¢ 


a sigh of disapproval. 
of ice and snow. 


re that she called home, with 


Beyond them, on every side, stretched the illimitable waste 
Only the barking of the pack does broke the awful stillness. 
“But, my dear,” pleaded the husband, “you must ren 


ember that I have been 


detained at the pole on the most urgent business. What did you expect, anyway?” 


“T expected,” she replied, as haughtilv as the thermor 


eter permitted, “that 


you might be gone a month or two, but I didn’t think you would stay out all night!” 


Tom Masson. 








THE BEST MAN 


By Ashton Hilliers 


T was a boy and girl affair, begun 
at a tennis tournament and tough- 
ened into habit by injudicious op- 

position. : 

His prospects were indefinite enough 
to justify her parents in their disap- 
proval. 

He was one of those handsome, help- 
less young fellows whose many graces 
and accomplishments do not include the 
art of earning the means to support a 
wife; but she loved him, and held him 
to it, and when, after an eight years’ en- 
gagement his directors sent him up to 
manage the Harendra Tal Gardens at a 
salary which sounded respectable if 
stated in rupees, she came out. 

She arrived at an inopportune mo- 
ment when difficulties with his coolies 
made it impossible for Cleburn to leave 
his post. He wrote his trouble to a man 
he had known in Calcutta, a good fellow 
who got the inside of three weeks’ leave 
and saw the business through. 

It was Monk who met the ship and 
escorted the  bride-elect upcountry, 
whose thoughtfulness for her comfort 
made the night journeys through the 
heat endurable, who boi!ed tea for her 
in the red dusk of sunrise, who chatted 
pleasantly and not too much, who left 
her to herself at times. 

Monk was a little fellow, dark, clean 
shaven, older than he looked, untouched 
by the climate, hard as.nails. 

During the four days they were 
alone together she began to regard him 
as a sort of younger brother, and a very 
charming younger brother, too. He 
was so totally different from her blond, 
athletic Algie, who had left the love- 
making somewhat too much to her after 
the first months, and generally expected 


to have a good deal found for him, that 
the feeling was not the same, or she 
failed to recognize its incipience. 

Monk was a revelation to her. He 
wasn’t picturesque or statuesque; he 
had no gracious languors. He was as 
quick as a terrier and as anxious to 
serve, and had quite obviously no other 
motive than to please her and her Algie. 
He amused and interested her more ev- 
ery day; she thought about him a little, 
and might perhaps have thought about 
him still more, but that her Algie was 
so near and was at last to be her very 
own. 

So the days flew and the journey 
came to an end. The engine whistled 
and slowed down with jarring brakes to 
the level sidings between the grades and 
her Algie, her bridegroom, her lover! 

Harendra Tal stands high and wide 
of the line. Cleburn should have met 
the train, but was late. There was an 
anti-climax, a hiatus which Monk filled 
with real delicacy; he blamed the hill 
roads (she would make their ac- 
quaintance directly), the native groom, 
the country ponies; he kept her in chat, 
showed her a Brahminy kite, a cha- 
meleon on the station master’s shrubs— 
for this was the kind that is keen to see 
and to learn—until the husband-elect 
drove up hurried and hot. 

She threw herself into his arms at 
once, and looked him over shyly after- 
ward through happy tears. 

When the blushes had dried the tears 
she regarded him more critically. Was 
this her Algie? 

They were married next day at the 
Baptist Mission. The doctor from the 
next station gave her away; Monk was 
best man. The company (European) 
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consisted of the bride and bridegroom, 
the officiating minister and his wife, the 
doctor and Monk. It embraced the en- 
tire white population of the neighbor- 
hood. Mulcahy, the Eurasian over- 
seer, hardly counted. He was not at 
the breakfast, anyway. 

It was then that she realized the as- 
tounding loneliness of her future. This 
dripping, gleamy, hilly place, green and 
silent as a Kerry glen—what was there 
for her to do? Algie would know. 

Algie had had nine months of it, and 
began to show the marks. Each of a 
longish series of predecessors at the gar- 
dens had gone out after a short inning. 
Shrimpton acquired the opium habit. 
Dyce-Cummings got into trouble with 


—but we need not concern ourselves 
with the divagations of Dyce-Cum- 
mings. Borlase succumbed to whiskey ; 


Jessop broke down with fever; Stedman 
went out while tinkering a _ revolver. 
Beerbohm lasted longest—steady fellow, 
,eerbohm—he was a blue-ribbonite, and 
collected beetles ; but a panther collected 
Beerbohm. 

It was in succession to the unlucky 
entomologist that Cleburn had come up 
—at a day’s notice—to take charge. He 
found things at their worst; Mulcahy 
half screwed and desperate, was just 
keeping the panic-stricken coolies upon 
the estate; no threats would get them 
into the upper garden. 

Cleburn had begun well, the panther- 
skin rug in the drawing-room at Basing- 
stoke had gone home as a present to 
her. He restored confidence. His di- 
rectors congratulated him; they also 
congratulated themselves. 

Then came decadence; it seemed this 
was the last panther in the district; a 
panther a month might have kept him 
at concert pitch. The climate was try- 
ing; spells of harassing overwork were 
followed by weeks when the rain fell 
straight and steady, and he smoked and 
smoked, and read and read, and hated 
the sight of his meals. 

The life might have been tolerable 
to a naturalist with a passion for orig- 
inal research or to a missionary who be- 
lieved intensely in his mission, but to the 
average Englishman with an_ athletic 
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record and no scientific tastes, it was 
—hades. 

For the first month she thanked God 
she was in time; then she began to won- 
der whether she had not come too late. 
Just what did occur during that year she 
never told. Chilled off in one direction, 
she turned for help helpfully to the 
coolie women, learned their vernacular, 
doctored them and their wide-eyed, pot- 
bellied children, made employment for 


herself, wrote cheerily home. She 
would not give up yet. 
One evening just before the sun 


dipped behind the green ridge she was 
sitting under the thatched veranda 
awaiting his return. 

The people were leaving the lower 
garden on the other side of the valley; 
she could see white turbans stringing 
along the paths between the breast-high 
tea plants. Then something happened ; 
one of the moving strings parted in the 
middle, as when an overstrained elas- 
tic snaps, the severed ends recoil, tan- 
gling each upon itself. Through the 
still air came up the sound of distant 
shrieks. She arose, and stood at the un- 
railed edge of the platform awaiting 
what would follow, and saw the white 
dots dart hither and thither singly or 
in groups as sparks run upon bummed 
paper. Something unusual had _ oc- 
curred, the coolies were romping like 
school children ; what could it be? Even 
as she watched the play the sun sank 
behind Majendra Keti, a black tide of 
shadow passed from terrace to terrace 
of the lower garden, blotting it all out. 

The first gong sounded from the 
cooking shed across the compound be- 
hind; she slipped in to dress, and the 
incident passed from her mind. 

Dinner, the event of the day in her 
colorless life, was drawing to a close. 
Across that table after the last course, 
she waged the daily battle, fighting his 
evil habit with unfailing tact and cour- 
age—no appeals, no arguments, just a 
challenging glance, a lifting lip, a move- 
ment toward the cribbage board or 
piano, and the battle was won or lost for 
the night. Too often of late he had 
arisen hastily with muttered excuse for 
leaving her; pressure of correspond 
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ence, papers awaiting him at his office, 
would be back in half an hour. 

This evening, as he irresolutely rolled 
his cigarette, a sound of shuffling feet 
and voices came from without. Lifting 
the lamp, Algie raised the chick, and 
stepped out upon the veranda, shading 
his eyes. She followed. A slouching, 
muddy-complexioned man in European 
clothes was blinking in the light; his 
tumbled shock of hair showed ruddy 
streaks among its lusterless black; he 
was pasty with fright, shifted from foot 
to foot with restless side glances into 
the cage of darkness behind him. His 
hands seemed under imperfect control; 
one or the other would be making spas- 
modic snatches at some part of his 
clothing, and when detected in the act 
and called to order would presently 
come creeping out of his pockets and 
relapse. 

Cleburn held the lamp high, and 
looked the man over gloomily, but with- 
out surprise. 

“Well, Mul, what is it? 
you’ve got ’em again!” 

“°Tis the toygur, sor!” 

The native link-bearers behind him 
moaned and wriggled where they stood. 

“What nonsense is this, Mulcahy ?” 

“°Tis the toygur, sor; the toygur, 
damn ’um,-have cut Ram Tahel out o’ 
gang twelve as they were leaving Cen- 
tral Lower Bend. The min are clane 
wild.” 

“And you are ‘clane’ drunk. 
your quarters, and sleep it off. 
do nothing to-night.” 

The poor glanced from left to 
right: a twig lying at his feet within 
the ring of light caught his eye; he 
skipped with a smothered shriek, took 
a pull at himself, and crushed it with 
his heel; then, with a salaaming move- 
ment of the hands that showed his 
mother, pleaded for a sleeping draught. 

“That’s the tool they expect me to 
work with,” grumbled Cleburn, as he 
closed the medicine chest. He opened 
his gun case, and sighted the lamp down 
the empty barrel; all was bright as 
quicksilver. 

She watched him. 
dear ?” 


Ah! 


I see, 


Get to 
We can 


sot 


“Can I help you, 
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“No—yes—well, I don’t know.” He 
sat down hastily, pale and shaken. 

This was Monday night; next day the 
brute was tracked, and what remained 
of his victim found in a thicket of rho- 
dodendrons a few yards outside the 
lower garden. Cleburn rigged a swing 
in a tree near, and sat up two nights 
watching the kill, but the tiger didn’t 
show. 

On the Thursday a woman disap- 
peared in broad daylight from the upper 
garden. Then the fatalism of the cool- 
ies began to waver; Ram Tahel had 
been an old man, a usurer upon a small 
scale, and unpopular, doubtless his time 


had come; but, this woman——? 


As the sun rose Cleburn dropped 
down the hillside toward breakfast. 
Three nights spent in a swing over- 
looking a mangled, unsavory corpse had 
shaken his nerve and touched his tem- 
per. The zigzags were steep and his 
knees shook under him; his eyes were 
hot, and his palate rough. The quinine 
had not staved off a twinge of fever. 

The bungalow lay beneath him, form- 
ing with the godown and drying-room 
three sides of a square, of which the 
servants’ quarters, kitchen and stables 
made the fourth, the whole embosomed 
in flowering shrubs. Inside the com- 
pound fence, which was high and 
strong, built so in the early days of tea 
planting when buffaloes were abundant, 
he could see her white dress moving 
from plot to plot. At his approach she 
straightened herself, read failure in face 
and gait, discreetly asked no questions, 
but, showing him her gardening gloves 
and trowel, smiled a morning greeting. 
He did not respond; his work was all 
behind, the people were talking of bolt- 
ing, this infernal man-eater would not 
give him half a chance, there was she 
planting seeds—seeds! He decided 
that she did not understand him. Hand- 
ing his rifle to the gray-headed fraud 
who posed as the estate shikari, he 
passed through to the bathroom clap- 
ping his hands for his bearer. 

“T was expecting a parcel, a letter. 
Isn’t the dakh in?” he said later at ta- 
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ble, sugaring his coffee. No one had 
seen the runner. 

“Poor boy, he has no luck; has he 
tried strychnine ?” 

“That’s what I’m expecting by post.” 
Silence. 

“Couldn’t one make a downfall, or 
spring gun with trigger and string at- 
tachment ?” 

“This one couldn’t, he’s not mechan- 
ical.” More silence. 

“Algie, you’re eating nothing.” 

“Don’t bother! Can’t you see I’m a 
bit off color this morning? ... 
There, never mind. I didn’t mean it. 
. . + Let’s see what we are doing 
with the seeds. Here’s your sunshade.” 

She stood over one of the little cir- 
cular cushions of freshly-raked mold, 
explaining what the sticks and cotton 
protected. 

“You see it will be a strong contrast. 
I’ve risen in rebellion against Buddu 
and his ‘flower-dust’ a 

“Sown from a dredger; I’ve watched 
him; hit or miss, mostly marigolds, 
though. 





And vours? 
“A bunch of canna in the center, then 
mesembryanthemum inside a broad edge 
of nemophila. But you are not attend- 
ing. What is it, Algie? Tell me!” 

His pipe had dropped from between 
his teeth; he was staring at a shallow 
circular depression near the edge of the 
bed about the diameter of a soup plate, 
slightly deeper at its center than at its 
irregularly scalloped margin where the 
loose mold drying under the strengthen- 
ing rays of the sun was crisping. As 
he looked, the edge crumbled and 
fell in. 

With one haggard glance toward the 
shrubbery under the fence, he turned, 
caught her by the upper arm, and was 
pushing her before him toward the 
bungalow. 

“Algie, don’t! 
The servants will see. 
matter? Do speak!” 

He released her with a dry sob, and 
scampered up the veranda steps before 
her. She followed leisurely, straighten- 
ing her dress, but inwardly alarmed. 
He had been taking very little as far as 
she knew; she flushed as she made the 


You are hurting me. 
Oh, what is the 
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reservation. A touch of the sun then. 
Oh, yes, the sun, doubtless. 

He was panting faintly in the deck- 
chair, sickly and white; too ashamed of 
his weakness to meet her eye; an empty 
pocket flask in his hand which he made 
an involuntary effort to conceal before 
resigning to her. 

“Excuse me, Eleanor, I’m—I’m aw- 
fully disgusted with myself. Don’t— 
don’t look at me! Funk is no word for 
it; I’m es 

“But what is the matter, dear? Do 
say !” 

“The man-eater is in the compound ; 
he’s there now! Didn’t you spot his 
pug across your nemophilas ?” 

“Oh! what fun! You'll get him this 
time. Jaldi Karo, Sibaghi! The 
huzoor’s rifle, lao!” 

She turned light and agile, each nerve 
and sinew tense. Ram Sibaghi was in 
the doorway salaaming tremulously ; the 
gardener’s eyes rolled yellow whites be- 
hind him, while, some steps further gone 
in fright, a couple of demoralized 
sweepers groaned and gasped in the 
background, exhibiting a gory some- 
thing—the letter bag. 





As the train came to a stand, Monk 
stepped down. 

“Oh, Mrs. Cleburn, how good of 
you! May I present to you my friend, 
Mr. Diggory? Diggory, this is our 
hostess, Mrs. Cleburn. I fear 
we gave you very short notice, trodden 
upon the heels of my letter, but I trusted 
to vour goodness, explained, you know. 
And how’s Cleburn? Touch of fever! 
No! Not severe, I trust? But you 
shorld not have come to meet us in the 
sun.” 

He chirruped on in the soft brotherly 


tones which she recalled so well, and 
smiled just as she remembered he 
smiled. He had not changed a hair, 


and as usual all his consideration was 
for others. He still regarded her with 
grateful disapproval. 

“Tt’s too bad of you. Cleburn had a 
most dependable syce when I was up 
here last.” 
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“But Panduram wouldn’t come alone. 
Something has happened, several things 
indeed. We are besieged, Mr. Monk!” 
she said, with smiling eyes. “There’s 
a tiger about the gardens; he has been 
taking our coolies—took the dakh 
wallah yesterday morning in broad day- 
light. The poor man was bringing 
your letter!” 

“Good Lord!” exclaimed Monk. 
“Diggory, you are in no end of luck! 
I’m sure I beg your pardon, Mrs. Cle- 
burn; it is really too awful! A man- 
eater, what an unparalleled lark!” 
Their eyes met, they laughed blithely 
with frank enjoyment of one another’s 
courage, Diggory chiming in: 

“No wonder your stable is a_ bit 
demoralized. What has Cleburn done?” 

“Oh, everything one could think of. 
Sat up night after night over each kill 
(horrid, isn’t it?) until he is quite 
knocked up.” 

“‘Ah,” said Monk, sententiously, while 
Diggory’s pink, English face worked 
with anticipation. “‘Ah, this is big 
game, Diggory; you stipulated for big 
game, you know,” he went on, despite 
his friend’s protestations. “Now an ex- 
perienced man-eater that never returns 
to his kill is the very biggest kind of 
game in India. He will keep all three 
of us on the jump from sundown to 
cock-shout, and—and I'll lay you ten to 
five you don’t get your shot.” 

“Tl take you,” said 
“Quids !” 

“Quids it is,” assented Monk, and the 
three laughed again. 

While Diggory, still unschooled to 
Anglo-Indian helplessness, was doing 
coolies’ work with the gun cases, Monk 
repeated apologies to forgiving ears. 

“Awftully sorry to quarter myself 
upon you like this, Mrs. Cleburn; it’s 
this way, you see; the man is brother- 
in-law to my chief; a globe-trotter, you 
know, but a decent young fellow 
enough; you'll like him, I think. Any- 
how, I couldn’t help myself. He wanted 
shikar. Tracey, who is no_ shikari, 
plants him on me, granted me leave, 
sick leave. Joke, isn’t it? I believe I 
am officially certified in quarantine with 
influenza, or mumps, or something. 





Diggory. 
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Look at that well-meaning idiot killing 
himself! Hi! Diggory, do let those 
things alone, it’s not the custom of the 
country to carry anything heavier than 
a cigarette.” 

Cleburn met them where the roads 
forked for his gardens. He had pulled 
himself together by a long sleep, but to 
Monk’s practiced eye there was a 
screw loose, the usual screw. 

The hour or so of daylight remaining 
went in an armed survey of the field of 
battle. Said Monk at length: 

“You buried the dakh wallah where 
you found him, you said?” 

“Yes, just inside the compound, down 
there under the azalea; I didn’t want to 
upset my people by a public function. 
Monk, I’m at my furthest with them; 
they’re like birds when you’ve shot the 
place too often; they’re packing—yes, 
that’s the word, and unless we pot 
this devil they will pack right across 
into native territory, and the gardens 
will go to the deuce. Here’s where we 
planted him—poor chap!” 

“Handy for the bungalow!” observed 
Monk, dryly, with a lifting eyebrow. 

“Oh, the wife doesn’t know; thinks 
he was killed a mile down the road; 
fact is, the brute was probably stalking 
her when the dakh wallah disturbed 
him, and had barely time for a mouth- 
ful before he was put from his kill by 
the sweepers who found the body. I 
believe I’d give six months’ pay 

“Then it’s just possible he'll return 
to this kill,” interrupted Monk, for time 
pressed. “Get us an elderly goat, Cleb, 
or buffalo calf, or something for a tie- 
up. We'll try it; there’s nothing else 
we can do to-night ?” 

Dinner began successfully. To the 
husband and wife famished for news 
—real, live news, not snippets from so- 
ciety papers—the three-months’-old gos- 
sip of the Calcutta clubs was savory, 
while Diggory, the shy man, was 
amazed to find himself a conversation- 
alist drawn out, encouraged to dilate 
upon anything and everything that 
smacked of home. 

Was lawn tennis really going out? 
No? So glad! Did he play? He 
owned to some small skill, medium 
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service, overhand delivery, and_red- 
dened guiltily at the thought of the row 
of goblets and tankards upon the side- 
board in England. Net play was a mis- 
take, he held, and the fault, already 
doomed, would hardly survive another 
season. Monk dissented, and while her 
guests cut and volleyed she stole a swift, 
sweet glance at Algie freighted with 
happy memories. He felt its pause and 
warmth, some old reminiscences turned 
half awake, but when his slower con- 
sciousness returned the look hers was 
gone. Talk rattled on. 

= in a swishing northeast wind 
last Good Friday, awfully profane, I 
admit—don’t look at me so, please, Mrs. 
Cleburn! our first chance, you know. 
The whitening ran out; shops all shut. 
What did we do? Clubbed tooth pow- 
ders and finished the base line!” 

He heard the laughter—she seldom 
laughed now—mingled with Monk’s 
murmured: “More, I prithee, more; 
pitch us another, please.” 

She was pale, Monk thought; the 
drive might account for it. Presently 
she arose. 

“So soon, Mrs. Cleburn ?” 

Smiling, she excused herself, had not 
rested well for a week past; must 
snatch an hour or two before the poor 
victim became too clamorous, would 
forgive them if they aroused her with a 
volley: “buena caccia!”’ 

Diggory held the door for her; Monk, 
who had half risen, turned and caught 
his host’s wrist. 

“Not another, old fellow; I couldn't, 
really. Cleb, J mean it. Come, you 
must see my new pea-shooter.” 

Cleburn colored to the temples, but 
pushed the tantalus from him, forcing a 
laugh. Monk snapped it to, ran an arm 
through his host’s, and swung off with 
him to the office where Ram Sibaghi 
had already laid out the battery upon 
the table. 

The sight of so many oiled and glis- 
tening barrels braced Cleburn; his old 
Riley and Monk’s double Express 
looked like business; Diggory’s contri- 
bution to the wapinschaw was a service 
*tini with cutlass-bayonet. 

“Bless the man!” 





cried Monk. 
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“Where on earth did you pick up that 
curiosity? I’m jiggered if it isn’t old 
Jardine’s naval volunteer equipment; 
I’d have known it anywhere.” 

“Ts it?” said Diggory, “I didn’t know. 
My brother-in-law said he could fit me 
up. He must have borrowed it. Will 
it do?” 

“Oh, it'll do, as far as that goes,” as- 
sented Cleburn, fingering a dubious lip. 
“By the way, Monk, does your friend 
know much about this sort of thing?” 

“Devil a bit,” said Diggory, simply; 
“you can’t rate me too low.” 

His host, whose nerves were reven- 
ging themselves to-night for a long 
course of ill usage, drove his fists to the 
bottom of his pockets, and stared at the 
ceiling in mute but eloquent disgust. 

Monk’s heart warmed toward the 
honest young fellow. 

“You'll do,” he said, “practice the 
pull; it’s seven pounds, remember; no 
hair triggers to these service weapons; 
you do it with a strong contraction of 
the whole hand—so. No finger pull, or 
you'll shoot to your right, see?” 

“Thanks, awfully, I take you.” 

“Now for the shouldering. Sight 
that hat peg; throw your gun up quick 
—again! Now a dozen times; yes, keep 
at it till it goes up slick, and fits the 
shoulder at one asking. You have shot, 
of course ?” 

“At a mark sometimes.” 

“Well, you’ll see no mark this time, 
but just keep your head, and use your 
natural common sense, and I'll back a 
griffin’s luck against the best game shot 
in India on a night like this. Hark to 
it! We ought to be changing, eh, Cleb? 
‘Panther come early, stripes come late,’ 
but he may be hanging around for a 
supper, and this rig won’t do. Three 
jokers in claw-hammers and white ties 
on a veranda would upset his gravity.” 

“Take us for amateur Christies?” 
suggested Diggory. 

" damn good care he don’t take 
me!” snapped Cleburn, who was making 
passes with the cutlass. ‘“Deucedly 
heavy, blunt and too long.” 

Monk doubted the use of steel in a 
man and beast tussle. “A fellow seldom 
had time——” 
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Sitting over a tie-up is only less dis- 
agreeable than sitting up over a kill. 
Your live bait bleats at regular intervals; 
chokes, struggles and resumes bleating, 
and so on hour after hour. You must 
not exchange a whisper; smoking is 
not to be thought of. Mosquitoes im- 
partially deflate you in either case. 

The three guns took post upon the 
veranda; Diggory and Monk at the ends 
as commanding most ground, Cleburn 
in the center backed by the passage 
door. It rained methodically, and was 
quite dark. 

Eleanor had turned the lamp to its 
lowest, and sat thinking; sleep there was 
none for her, as she had known before 
she arose from table. 

The battle had been going against her 
of late; he had ceased to trust his own 
strength of will. She kept his keys. 
Could she trust his word? Where did 
he get it? The rain whispered upon 
the roof and tinkled at the eaves; the 
poor goat cried pathetically on and on. 
Bek-ek-ek! 

There had been days in the past 
month when she had guarded the door ; 
had held him an irritable, half-consent- 
ing prisoner in his own dining-room 
until the spasm of craving relaxed, and 
he was temporarily his own man again. 
But more than once he had outwitted 
her, had tapped some occult source. By 
whom supplied ? 

Draped in her dressing-gown, she 
softly paced the chamber with knitted 
brows. Her eau-de-cologne? She 
lifted the flask, and shook it. No, that 
at least was intact. The tantalus and 
medicine chest she could answer for. 
Bek, ek, ek, ek! 

The chest recalled the Eurasian, no 
favorite of Eleanor’s. While repairing 
Algie’s bush jacket that morning she 
had found a defective pocket, and a 
scrap of paper in the lining below it 
which proved to be a note of hand 
signed by the What could 
Algie be thinking of to take a hundi 
from such a creature? The man had of 
late adopted a tone to her at times, a 
manner—— She paused in her pacing. 
Mulcahy! She saw it all; cobra-like 
the secret leaped at her; outnumbered, 


overseer. 
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outflanked, she was beaten indeed. 
Bek, ek, ek, ek! 

With an overmastering suddenness 


the poignancy of her lot fell upon her; 
her loneliness, her failing fight against 


odds. What had she done to deserve 
this? She, who had brought to him her 
all; how she had _ studied, planned, 


trained herself for this man’s sake! 

The recurrent plaint that had pained 
her ear throughout her vigil ceased. 

She would have made him a home. 
There were men, other men, with half 
his gifts, but with just the saving grace 
of unselfishness. Surely some 
one was calling in the compound? 

The rain upon the roof had stopped; 
she stood expectant, with rounded eyes 
and mouth, listening. 


That experienced shikari, Monk, left 
nothing to chance while settling himself 
for the night. He placed a low chair, 
well cushioned and warranted not to 
creak, at the veranda’s edge, near the 
angle, but beyond arm swing of the cor- 
ner post; then, having carefully localized 
his fellow-sportsmen and the bait, made 
sure of what wind there was and 
touched his sights with phosphorus, he 
felt that all was done that could be done, 
and permitted himself to think. 

This was a poor story; the fellow was 
all to pieces ; he had never known a man 
so altered in the time; no, not in India. 
And that poor littlke woman! She must 
have had a time of it; her eyes had a 
look in them of a hospital nurse’s. 
Changed, too; the same smile and so 
on, but—— India was hard upon 
a woman, of course; the plains at all 
events, but this was beyond everything. 
Did she care for the fellow still? There 
was something at table that looked like 
it. . . . He supposed she did; they 
usually did; were made so. Gug. , 
Gug. . . . ! That qualified fool was 
at his flask again. It was to be hoped 
that Stripes would give them a rest that 
night, or Diggory or himself might 
happen on a bullet not intended for 
either of them. Beastly habit! What 
could he, or anybody, do? Simply 
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nothing! And she was a woman who 
would have made a fellow happy; pluck, 
go, style; wished he knew another of 
the sort ‘ wished he had 
known! A ruddily-lighted picture arose 
before his inner eye, an interior. He 
was gripped by that hunger for domes- 
ticity which lies in wait for us who 
have missed our first chances, whose 
youth is slipping away. There was 
nothing of India in the picture; it 
showed him a twilit room, a warm, wide 
hearth, the snow upon the sill. Apple- 
cheeked children came trooping in with 
clash of dangling skates and laughter. 
“He saw their unborn faces shine be- 
side the never-lighted fire.” 

What was that? . The pic- 
ture vanished ; without changing his po- 
sition a hair’s breadth, he was again the 
alert, tense-drawn shikari. The rain 
was stopping; something moved with 
infinite gentleness close at hand; it 
might be a rat or bandicoot, anything. 
He fancied the moist air bore a faint 
menagerie smell. Bats, he decided; yes, 
bats. 

The darkness was certainly less 
dense; the moon smoldered at the edge 
of the cloud. Was that a drop from the 
eaves? He leaned forward, extending 
his hand. 


. . . . . . . 


Diggory, the silent, enthusiastic, 
teachable man, did well. For the first 
hour his heart thumped; the novelty 
of this night watch, the size of the pros- 
pective game, the glorious possibilities 
oppressed his breathing. Then he went 
through his instructions, testing them 
against every contingency, and made 
sure for the twentieth time that he was 
at full-cock. A slight bubbling sound 
upon his left brought his heart into his 
throat until he decided that it must be 
one of the men drinking from a flask. 
An owl cried “t//o0-00-00” at intervals, 
now near, now far. Tom-toms were 
beaten and lights waved down at the 
coolies’ lines, where the people were too 
frightened to sleep. 

About midnight it occurred to him 
to try how the bayonet went; he un- 
sheathed and fixed it easily enough; but, 
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failing to get it clear again and unwill- 
ing to use force, resigned himself to its 
presence, remembering that in the im- 
probable event of a shot this muzzle- 
load would correct his Martini’s ten- 
dency to throw high at short range. 

After midnight the weather held up 
a little, and finally cleared, showing a 
moon in her third quarter, steering fast 
and white through an archipelago of 
cloud islands, now bright, now dark. 
A white mist lay upon the face of the 
hillside; there was no sound in the gar- 
den, but the wet shrubs discussing the 
shower; the wind was far aloft. The 
goat had stopped bleating, but it had 
done so twice before without anything 
coming of it. 

In one of the dark pauses, Diggory 
heard Monk’s voice calling: 

“Cleburn! I say, he has me! He’s 
—he’s taking me off! Don't fire until 
you’re quite sure, please !”’ 

The planks of the veranda creased as 
some one sprang to his feet, a chair fell 
and a door crashed to, but Diggory did 
not hear it, he was speeding straight to 
his friend’s voice. 

“Where are you?” he cried, in an 
agony, as his foot slipped upon the 
stock of a rifle and his hand encountered 
some prickly bush; he had run thirty 
yards, but would have sworn he had 
covered a furlong. 

“Monk, I say!” he cried again. 

“Here; take care, you are close upon 
us!” 

The voice was level and _ steady, 
though strained. Diggory checked like 
a hound leaning upon the leash, his 
weapon upon the charge, probing the 
gauzy opacity; not a leaf stirred. 

Sudden as the running up of a blind, 
the moon swept from behind a cloud, 
and behold, there—there at his elbow 
stood tiger and man. Monk was ereet, 
his right hand nipped as in a trap by 
what the cruel, black lips concealed. 

The immense brute, emboldened by 
immunity, had taken Monk as he sat, 
plucked him from his chair, and walked 
off with him; it was now pausing for a 
moment at the compound fence consid- 
ering the handiest method of getting one 
hundred and forty pounds weight of 
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live human flesh over an eight foot teak 
palisade. 

Diggory saw the twitching, round 
ears pressed flat to the brindled head, 
the supple, ringed tail whipping right 
and left as the lean quarters collected 
themselves for a spring. He divined 
what was coming. This was the last 
of Monk; another second, and the kind, 
genial companion, the friend of a week, 
gurgle over and’ vivisect it under the 
dazzling moon; would be gripped by 
loin or shoulder, and whirled off in the 
jaws of this forest fiend, as your neigh- 
bor’s cat rapes your sister’s canary to 
gurgle over and vivisect it under the 
laurels. Monk to be worried piecemeal 
alive, bitten, and shaken, and mumbled 
over out in the darkness of those drip- 
ping thickets! 

This passed in one tick of the watch; 
the next he lunged with all his weight 
and muscle, drove the bayonet home to 
the very foresight into the creasy pelt 
behind the shoulder, and—happy after- 
thought—pulled the trigger! 

Just what happened next he never 
knew, for the moon slipped into cloud 
as he thrust, and all was dark. 

There was an ear-shattering snarl, 
and the rifle was twisted from his hands 
by a wrench as resistless as if it had 
been caught in the spokes of a flywheel. 
Flung off backward, he turned and ran, 
stumbled into a clump of bamboo, re- 
covered the line, and sprinted for the 
bungalow, guided by a lighted window 
and a ringing outcry—a woman’s. 

Feet raced behind him as he flew up 
the steps, and hurled himself against a 
locked door; he turned to see, in an in- 
terval of moonlight, Monk reach the 
veranda, stagger as if clutched from be- 
hind, fight the air for a moment, and 
fall forward with a shriek of tearing 
linen. Something huge and stripy was 
writhing and gnashing at the foot of 
those steps. It twisted, slowly straight- 


ened itself, shuddered twice, and lay 
still. 
His friend was in his arms gasping 


and bleeding. 


“Good Lord, old fellow, what a 
squeak!” said Diggory. “Are you 
hurt ?” 
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“Hand—hand—hand gone, I think; 
not quite as bad as that perhaps, but— 
but—thanks awfully—ugh!” 

Monk slipped through his hands in 
the silence of a dead faint. For one 
half minute Diggory collapsed, small 
blame to him. The average middle- 
class layman knows little of wounds and 
less of syncope—is apt to mistake the 
latter for something more serious. 
Pulled to his knees by the weight of the 
fallen man, Diggory bent over him with 
a horribly empty sensation, feeling a 
queer taste of blood in his mouth and a 
chilly trickle running down his spine. 

“This won’t do,” he muttered, sternly 
taking himself to task. “Come un- 
done, will you?” This to the buttons 
of Monk’s Norfolk jacket. The heart 
beat; Diggory found himself. 

“Here! Cleburn, I say! 
body lend a hand?” 

The key creaked, the door behind 
him opened. Mrs. Cleburn stood there 
in her dressing-gown, lamp in hand, 
panting hard, with shining eyes. 

Diggory’s heart was thumping thick- 
ly, and something unusual seemed to 
have happened to his knees, but the 
sight of her distress braced him. 

“He is not very bad, and the tiger’s 
done for anyway,” he began. “Pray 
don’t faint, Mrs. Cleburn; take a grip 
of vourself, do please!” 

“7 don’t faint, but, oh, the shame of 
ii! You are sure that thing is quite 
dead ?” 

She pointed to a rifle that somehow 
lay at her feet by an overturned chair. 

“Better make certain, I should think.” 

Diggory took the weapon and de- 
scended the steps, a foolhardy thing to 
do, but he was quite inexperienced. 
The lady held the light high; he put 
the muzzle to the huge, grinning head, 
prodded it and paused. 

“Pity to spoil the skin, Mrs. Cleburn; 
he’s dead right enough; now for the ~ 
patient.” 

Passing his arms under Monk’s pros- 
trate body, he strove to lift him and 
failed ; the body was so heavily limp and 
the adventure had told upon himself, he 
thought. Any lady who had taken her 
“course” would have told him he was 


Will no- 
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attempting the impossible and shown 
him the right grip, but Diggory knew 
nothing of “First Aid.” Raising a mor- 
tified face, he saw the lady place the 
light in the hands of the ayah, kilt her 
wrapper through the waistband, and 
with grave decision clasp her hands be- 
neath Monk’s knees. 

“Will you kindly take his shoulders, 
Mr. Diggory? Yes, just so. I had 
better precede you. Lift when I say 
‘Now.’ ” 

Diggory found himself following his 
hostess up the passage. 

“Where is Cleburn?” he asked, and 
could have bitten his tongue for punish- 
ment the next moment, for all the ten- 
derness hardened out of her face as she 
replied: 

“Don’t ask, please. 
think he must be ill.” 

Laid upon his bed, Monk grinned 
faintly : 

“Don’t let that heathen singe the 
whiskers!” he murmured, and relapsed. 
He was a sadly dilapidated little man 
by this time; the right hand was badly 
crushed, the trap had tightened when 
the bayonet went in, though it must 
have opened to the shot and released 
him. 

The rest was mostly tailor’s work. 
In the race for the bungalow he had, in 
his own words, been caught on the post. 
One down stroke of the armed paw had 
ripped the flannel Norfolk jacket from 
collar to belt, scoring the back within, 
lightly indeed from a tiger’s point of 
view, but more than sufficiently for 
Diggory’s stomach. 

How the woman rose to the occasion! 
Ram Sibaghi and her ayah alone of 
the household answered to her call; the 
death rattle of the mighty brute had 
driven the rest to covert until daylight. 
Fighting his sensations, Diggory 
mopped, lifted and coiled away the 
stack of bandages as he was directed, 
marveling the while at the deft, cool 
feminine skill and, once and again, at 
Cleburn’s prolonged absence. 

“The sponge, if you please—no, that’s 
done with. Would you mind going to 
my husband’s bathroom—the door at 
the end of this passage—for the 


I don’t know. I 
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sponge? Hold the lamp just so, Si- 
baghi; gently with the fan, Lal Moti!” 

The door stuck, but an inside bolt 
gave suddenly to his pressure; he 
stumbled forward into the dark room, 
stepping upon something round and 
alive. Too fresh to the tropics to think 
of snakes, he stooped and caught a hu- 
man ankle. 

“Let me be, confound you! 
off with you, do!” 

It was Cleburn. 

With a good conscience and a rea- 
sonable excuse a man may face most 
awkward positions; Diggory had both, 
but, confronted by a man thus dismally 
demoralized, he quailed and made a 
movement to escape. 

“I’m sure I beg your pardon; I—I 
couldn’t possibly know you were here. 
Mrs. Cleburn sent me for the sponge.” 

A long shudder ending in a sob 
shook the darkness; the man was weep- 
ing miserably. Scrambling up from 
the floor and casting loose the bath 
towel in which he had wound himself, 


Oh, be 


he clutched Diggory with shaking 
hands: 
“Don’t—don’t tell my wife. Say I 


was ill; I am ill, damnably sick, if 
you'd only believe it. But no one ever 
will believe it! Oh, I wish I were dead, 
I do!” 

Diggory found the sponge and 
slipped out, closing the door softly upon 
a tragedy that dropped his jaw. 

“Poor devil!” he grunted as he 
whittled the lid of one of Hennessey’s 
cases into splints for the hand. ‘Poor 
devil!” he muttered, as he shudderingly 
bathed the lacerated shoulders with 
spirit, but he wasn’t thinking of Monk, 
and was taken aback by the damaged 
man’s rebuke hissed between grinding 
teeth: 

“Don’t pity me, you celestial idiot, 
and, oh, what did I tell you? It’s grif- 
fin’s luck! You’ve won that tenner, of 
course, but oh, that skull! that skin! 
O-o-0-0! never mind my observations, 
old man, it stings a little. Keep a light 
upon the veranda steps to scare the 
jacks. I'll superintend the skinning in 
the morning.” 

3ut before morning fever set in, and 
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Diggory, after unsuccessfully drawing 
the stables by lantern light for Pandu- 
ram, was well on his way for profes- 
sional help, a chart of the hill tracks 
penciled upon his paper of sandwiches 
by the same white hand that cut them. 

“You'll do it in six hours. You 
really must do it, or Dr. Tainsh will 
have moved on from the rest-house 
where he dispenses on Tuesday fore- 
noons, and once gon: I really don’t 
know where you would catch him. If 
I could only put my hand upon Pan- 
duram!” 

“Don’t think of it, Mrs. Cleburm, I'll 
pull it off somehow. I’m on the gov- 
ernment road until sunrise, you tell me, 
and after that it’s hard if I can’t hit off 
the line.” 

“Trot until the light comes, and when 
you can see her ears push her. You 
will have to ease her as the sun gets 
power, but don’t dismount, however 
awful the track looks; she’s a Munipur 
polo tat and can canter around the 
roof of a bungalow; she simply can't 
fall.” 

He bumped off into the steamy dark- 
ness, wishing in his heart of hearts that 
half as much could be said of himself. 
A merchant tailor’s boy, Surbiton bred, 
his lines had fallen in a Mincing Lane 
house with few opportunities for cross- 
country riding. How he made his 
point, or precisely in what time or trim 
he made it, need not be dilated upon 
here. Stern in the pride of two-and- 
twenty, sleepy, cross, stale, sore and 
with stiff eyelids, he slid and bumped 
down the hill zigzags in the afternoon 
sun at the croup of the doctor’s Arab. 
The man had fed him and beered him, 
put him in his own bath and set him 
upon his own beast (the tat had de- 
veloped a sore back), was all joy at the 
sight of a fresh face, talked inces- 
santly. 

He had wormed enough of the story 
out of the taciturn Diggory to see that 
he was on the track of a perfectly new 
and authentic yarn—a yarn of the first 
magnitude. There was more behind, 
he was convinced, and presently, despite 
the victim’s prevarications, the truth 
was elicited. 


“You nailed him, then—you! How 
the dickens—what? bayoneted him, 
no? shot him then? Well, both then. 
Good Lord! Yes, go ahead.” 

‘“‘And then, if you must have it, I ran 
away, sneaked off—yes,” pursued Dig- 
gory, avoiding his companion’s eyes 
and blushing painfully. “I did a rec- 
ord sprint, leaving my man to the tiger. 
Now you've got the lot, dry up and 
change the subject—that is if—if you 
care to speak to me.” 

The doctor, who was talking over his 
shoulder, reined back and laid a kindly 
hand upon the young fellow’s arm. 

“My dear sir,’ he began, rather 
chokily, for he was touched, “for what 
do you take me? I’m not a fool. I’ve 
killed more than one tiger (though not 
with the steel, and never intend to—no!) 
and seen several sorts of men, and your 
sort is uncommonly scarce. What!” he 
blurted out. ‘‘What would have been 
the sense of waiting? You'd played 
your stroke and lost your weapon, to 
bolt was the game—the game! Gad, 
sir, you don’t miss much of being a 
hero, yes!” 

“Rot!” = grunted 
Mrs. Cleburn 

“She? Oh, she’s a daisy! I’m with 
you there. But what was Cleb doing 
all this time, eh? That’s what I want 
to know. Touch of fever? Touch of 
peg! I know! You don’t know Old 
Cleb, sir, the finest fellow that ever 
came up to the gardens, the very finest! 
3een going the pace, though, lately; 
nerve all over the shop. I know what 
occurred as well as if I had been there, 
better, perhaps, if it was as dark with 
you as it was at Tinlong. Saw it com- 
ing; this may turn him; hope to good- 
ness it may. I'll give him the straight 
tip when I’ve done what I can for your 
friend. Don’t like your account of the 
hand a little bit! (Hold up, Arslan, 
will you?)—nasty thing, tiger bite; if 
the canines get in they go through top 
and bottom and lock inside—so.” He 
illustrated the process with gloved 
fingers until Diggory shut his eyes. “If 
the sectorial molars get a look in,” he 
continued, reveling in anatomical detail, 
“it is worse, for they mash and mangle; 


Diggory. “Now 
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sequele the rule, one might say. 
Shouldn’t be surprised at any complica- 
tion.” 

But the doctor was wrong; “the man 
recovered from the bite, the dog it was 
that died.” 

They found Cleburn late that night 
in Mulcahy’s quarters, far gone in Hen- 
nessey and fever. He never rallied. 
Let us drop the curtain upon poor 
heartbroken Cleburn. 

Diggory’s share of the adventure was 
the talk of the Hills for a month, em- 
barrassed his stay at Calcutta, followed 
him to Mandalay and Singapore, and 
still, at mercifully lengthening inter- 
vals, puts him to the blush at home. 

His contribution to the household 
trouble was a doggish sympathetic si- 
lence for which Eleanor still remem- 
bers him in her prayers, albeit that is 
not all she has to thank him for. 

His recollections of the next three 
weeks are of a hot, confused, weary 
dream (he worked through an attack 
of fever by sheer pluck in ignorance of 
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what was the matter with him). He 
recalls at odd moments the darkness of 
that awful bathroom; he remembers the 
sounds of a woman’s weeping, heard 
through the thin walls of a hill bunga- 
low in the night watches while he took 
his turn beside a sickbed. 

“And to think that the man had 
plaved half-back for Middlesex !” 

Cogitating thus he leaves the spirit 
stand untouched and peeps at his own 
ruddy, clean-shaven face inverted in the 
bowl of a spoon, musing upon the in- 
stability of masculine nerve. 

“Poor devil!” he growled many a 
time under his breath during those 
three weeks. As he closed the book at 
the graveside, after stumbling through 
the burial service—the missionary was 
on furlough and they kept the affair as 
quiet as they might—he caught himself 
groaning: 

“Poor—ahem! What experience for 
a Cockney globe-trotter, and all inside 
a week!” 

And Monk?—and Eleanor? 
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THE EXILES 


By Vincent Harper 


‘¢TDUT, Jack, the Madison Avenue 
car would take us within two 
blocks.” 

“The Waldorf,” he said to the 
cabman, and pushing Edith rather 
roughly into a hansom he lighted a cigar 
and said “damn”’—after which he 
viewed his rumpled collar and tie in the 
little cab mirror and began to feel better. 

It had been a joy to fight his way 
through the struggling, pushing, gum- 
chewing mob of Brooklynites who were 
madly cramming into the trolley cars at 
the New York end of the Bridge—for, 
thank Heaven, he had at least been go- 
ing the other way, his face had been set 
toward Jerusalem the Golden, it would 


have been patent, he thought with satis- 
faction, that he was not of them, that he 
was swimming against that sickening 
torrent of mediocrity and shabby genteel 
underdoneness. 

“T beg your pardon, old girl,” he said 
to Edith when the hansom was running 
noiselessly up Centre Street and he had 
had time to observe that his wife felt 
hurt; “but, you know, Edith, I dislike 
arguing economy in the presence of cab- 
men—and hang it all, we came over for 
a bit of life.” 

A dollar and a half for a journey 
which could have been made with com- 
fort for ten cents seemed to Mrs. Jack 
Worthington, at that particular junc- 
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ture, not alone an inconsistency—she 
was growing used to inconsistencies— 
but a serious violation of principle. So 
she received her husband’s apology in 
silence, which was a very foolish thing 
to do, for that gentleman felt that he 
had made a martyr of himself that day 
in deference to these .same blessed 
“principles” of hers—and for her to 
pout over a trifle like a hansom, espe- 
cially as that luxury was a part of “the 
night off” to which he was treating her, 
did seem rather shabby consideration 
for a man who had that very day signed 
the contract for a “villa” at Windermere 
Park (ye gods!) and otherwise betaken 
himself to that bourne from which no 
Knickerbocker traveler ever returns. 

Among the many limitations which 
Edith had unwisely not left in Hartford 
when she came to marriage and to New 
York, was this particularly aggravating 
way of looking at life, and Jack, and 
money matters, and conduct, not in his 
optimistic and impressionist manner, but 
with a certain New England accuracy 
which doubtless was conscientious and 
consistent, but which was none the less 
deucedly uncomfortable, and was al- 
ready the fruitful spring of woes un- 
numbered and the cause of the little rift 
in the domestic lute which was rapidly 
widening. 

As the cab skimmed along and turned 
into Washington Square, Edith said: 

“That’s just it. You fret over the bills 
each month and are to be miserable out 
there at Windermere Park to economize, 
and resigned from the club, and sold 
the piano, and keep me worried to death, 
and then you throw away money unnec- 
essarily all the time. Look at this cab. 
You know perfectly well that we could 
have——” 

“Oh, I say, drop it, can’t you?” he 
snapped at her. ‘My Lord, can’t you 
enjoy one evening without this everlast- 
ing ‘consistency’ racket? Good heavens, 
we've only been out four or five times 
this year, and now when I have buried 
myself out at that infernal graveyard 
and cut down expenses all along the 
line, and bring you over to blow you to 
a little dinner and the theatre, you have 
to kick because I prefer to have you save 
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the only decent gown you’ve got from 
being trampled in the cars. Damn it, 
Ede, when a man cuts his bridges be- 
hind him and actually buys an install- 
ment-plan villa on Buckingham Ter- 
race, Windermere Park, amid the cab- 
bage fields of a Brooklyn suburb, he’s 
entitled to ride in a down-at-the-heel 
hansom once a year with his wife.” 

“Oh, you can always find a way to 
excuse your inconsistencies. If it’ was 
not a dollar here and a dollar there all 
the time, we could do very well on your 
salary. I’m sure the Nicholsons get 
along better than we do, and his income 
is not nearly so large as ours, and they 
have two children. God only knows 
how we shall manage after baby comes.” 

The coming of the last-named per- 
sonage, advance information of which 
august event had reached her, always 
had the effect, when mentioned, of fill- 
ing her eyes and Jack’s heart—and 
bringing conversation to an abrupt and 
awkward end. So they rolled up Fifth 
Avenue in silence. These delightful 
little evenings so often have a way of 
catching cold early, and that may pos- 
sibly account for the dumb couples one 
notices between the acts and the lugu- 
brious “petit souper”’ at the next table 
afterward. 

The Inconsistent One was a New 
Yorker. His philosophy of life had in 
it that innocence of principles which re- 
sults in a rather injudicious movement 
along the line of least resistance and per- 
haps a lack of that which the poet says 
is “a jewel’; but the line of least re- 
sistance in New York—for a_ well- 
born and bred bachelor on five ‘thousand 
a year—meanders through such pleasant 
pastures, and so many other jewels are 
observable and obtainable in “‘the glit- 
tering horseshoe” and the more glitter- 
ing Horse Shows of society, that Jack 
Worthington, when he married at twen- 
ty-nine, was as all-around a good fellow 
and as devoid of angles and uncomfort- 
able convictions as any chap who ever 
had a bachelor apartment and a valet 
on a Murray Hill side street, just off 
Fifth Avenue. 

His aunt’s very commanding social 
position, and his own perfect savoir 
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faire and his delightful freedom from 
opinions, had made him quite a leader 
among the younger set at whose func- 
tions, and country houses, and yachting 
cruises he was constantly the best 
dressed guest—with a bachelor’s con- 
venient exemption from all obligations 
of a “return invitation” order. His nib- 
bles at Wall Street, it is true, had un- 
fortunately not happened to be oppor- 
tune, but his position at the Trust Com- 
pany, of which his uncle was presi- 
dent, was secure, and that same 
uncle could not live forever—he was 
seventy—and there was a will with an 
eminently proper clause in which the 
nephew’s virtues were valued at five 
hundred thousand dollars. 

In short, Jack Worthington was what 
he looked—a young New Yorker, who 
wore life and silk pajamas easily, and 
in whom good form and six feet of 
daily-tubbed, and _ polo-ponied, and 
golfed good health made excellent sub- 
stitutes for the more specific ethics 
which pretty young Sunday - school 
teachers at St. Thomas’ had instilled into 
his juvenile conscience. 

Then he married. That is to say, 
then he found himself “up against” a 
world of which he had never even 
thought, a world that seemed to be for- 
ever insisting upon sacrifices, and calcu- 
lations, and responsibilities, and one in 
which life grew to be a perpetual con- 
flict with “principle,” and in which 
everything appeared to be under the 
tyranny of particulars; a world, in fact, 
in which he was afforded daily oppor- 
tunities of learning his own shortcom- 
ings from one who had fallen into “‘care- 
less habits of accuracy.” 

He, of course, knew no more of the 
woman he was marrying than any man 
ever knows of that one subject. She 
was visiting the Freddy Saltuses, at 
Southampton; she had a glorious figure 
and a wealthy papa in Hartford, and 
Mrs. Van Allyn, who was also visiting 
the Saltuses, never accomplished a 
match with such neatness and dispatch, 
for early in October the engagement 
was announced, and they were married 
just before Christmas. 

“No, don’t stop—drive up to the 
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park—half an hour,” said Jack to the 
cabby, when they reached Thirty-third 
Street. And when Good Principles 
looked rebukingly at him and he fore- 
saw the inevitable remark about the ex- 
tra expense, he argued: 

“But, Lord, Edith, it’s only half-past 
six. No one will be dining yet. For 
Heaven’s sake don’t publicly announce 
that we came from over the Bridge. 
The waiters don’t suspect me yet.” 

The Consistent One vouchsafed no 
comment as she settled back to calculate 
how much the cabby would add to the 
fare now that he had them as much in 
his power as an architect has you when 
you, in an ill-starred moment, begin to 
suggest 

More than one good fellow at the 
club shook his head when Worthington 
took a wife unto his “about town” self, 
and it was generally said that it was 
easy to see his finish—a Harlem flat. 
But, after a brief honeymoon—on a basis 
of at least twenty-five thousand a year 
—Jack established his ménage in a bird 
house on the edge of Tuxedo and they 
dreamed through a slushy, desolate 
spring, whose mornings were enlivened 
by a rush for the train and whose even- 
ings were improved by lectures on eco- 
nomics by Edith—except when she dis- 
coursed upon The Duty of living Con- 
scientiously. 

What a revelation it all was to him! 
Hartford stands for so much that is un- 
known to New York. There were actu- 
ally people—his wife was one—who 
“got supper” on the girl’s day out and 
continued to believe in an all-wise Prov- 
idence. To some minds, it appeared, 
having to wear “reversible cuffs” with 
a view to saving on the laundry bill, and 
being obliged to press your husband’s 
trousers, did not seem evidences of di- 
vine wrath and beastly luck, but “trials” 
sent to us for our good, and excellent 
texts for domestic sermons. Long be- 
fore the polo season opened, that heart- 
breaking Weehawken ferry and lonely 
walk to “Rose Cottage,” and the brave, 
sweet face of Resignation at the window 
had begun to tell upon the Commuter. 

And to make things worse, the land- 
lord had notified him that on May ist 


“extras.” 
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the rent would be raised to a point at 
which not only Edith’s scruples, but 
four hundred and sixteen dollars and 
seventy-five cents a month balked and 
dared not venture. That night Jack 
beheld the mansion which he must leave 
because he could not afford it. And it 
was then Edith reminded him that Ho- 
boken and Long Island City, and lots of 
other places far meaner than Tuxedo, 
were full of happy people on five hun- 
dred a year, and that it was only foolish 
desire to cling to the skirts of the smart 
set when he could not afford it, that 
made them seem poor. 

He fell asleep without kissing her that 
night—the first time, too—for what 
right had she to say such a thing to him, 
especially as it was true? So the next 
morning she wouldn’t tell him some- 
thing that she had as a surprise for him, 
and he tore off to catch his train. His 
uncle called him into his private room 
that day and quictly but firmly sug- 
gested that he ought to live in town and 
reach the office before nine o'clock. 
And then at night Edith told him her 
secret—which was to the effect that 
“Rose Cottage” would soon be too small 
anyhow. He dreamed that night that 
he was pushing a perambulator up Fifth 
Avenue on Easter Sunday afternoon, 
dressed in his “Sunday clothes,” while 
sEdith “got supper” at their cozy little 
flat in West Hoboken and the Freddy 
Saltuses were coming over “for tea,” 
and to play on their beautiful new 
melodeon. 

And when he awoke the real life that 
pressed upon his chest was almost as 
ghastly as the nightmare. Yes, it was 
looming like doom, its shadow was 
slowly but surely creeping up to them 
—Brooklyn! But, by the gods! they 
would not fall to that without a strug- 
gle to the death. 

With a knowing smile he told Edith 
to meet him at Sherry’s for lunch—it 
was Saturday—and they would pick out 
a house on upper Fifth Avenue—‘‘some- 
where in the sixties or seventies, you 
know’’—and incidentally have a look at 
that paradise of the salaried, Central 
Park West. 

The lunch that he ordered at Sherry’s 
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was in striking contrast to the tiny 
apartments to which they very soon 
retreated, after a hasty view of the 
palatial ones overlooking the park, and 
Edith did not fail te point out the in- 
consistency of six-dollar lunches and 
cheap flat-hunting. 

As so many thousands had done be- 
fore him, Jack went home with the very 
upsetting realization that one who wishes 
to have the Freddy Saltuses call on his 
wife cannot live in New York on five 
thousand a year. In a perfect frenzy 
of self-immolation he spent the follow- 
ing day—Sunday—not in leading his 
ox or his ass to water, for which there 
is warrant of Holy Writ, but in taking 
his two polo ponies over to the Harry 
Westervelts’, where he sold them to 
Dick Chester, Mrs. Harry Westervelt’s 
brother, who drank champagne every 
night at dinner and had six polo ponies, 
on four thousand a year, and abstained 
from the luxury of having any one about 
the house who would deliver lectures on 
Consistency and spring little surprises 
on you requiring extra bedrooms, in- 
vestments in perambulators, and a study 
of infantile diseases at close range. 

Several more days spent in a fruit- 
less search for cheap elegance in the 
Borough of Manhattan, and repeated 
significant suggestions from his uncle, 
finally drove Jack to capitulate. They 
must cross the Bridge! He had been 
there—once. It was on the melancholy 
occasion of his Aunt Phoebe’s funeral, 
when he remembered that from the win- 
dow of his carriage he had seen in- 
terminable miles of stupidly decent 
streets paved with cobblestones and 
pervaded by a general air of back yards, 
church sociables, and bargain-counter 
lace curtains at front “parlor” windows. 

That memorable tour constituted, 
with the perennial jokes in the comic 
papers, his only source of information 
respecting the vague region across the 


Bridge in which rather more than a 
million people, whom one never meets 
at the Freddy Saltuses’, live, move 


(every first of May), and have their be- 
ing. on rather less than four hundred 
and sixteen dollars and_ seventy-five 
cents a month. Since the demise of his 
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Aunt Phoebe aforesaid, Jack also knew 
that a large percentage of New Yorkers 
go to Brooklyn when they die, appar- 
ently without respect to their previous 
conduct. He had also been credibly in- 
formed that one theatre, one hotel, and 
one ice-cream parlor had been estab- 
lished or were immediately contem- 
plated. There was the further comfort 
of being able to register when traveling, 
as hailing from “New York.” 

But, notwithstanding all this, it was 
with a hope that nobody would see him 
that he and Edith—in the seventh 
heaven of conscientiousness—went over 
to the Terra Incognita to select a grave. 
And, oh, the shame of it, he found that 
even in Brooklyn he would have to go, 
not where he chose, but where the grasp- 
ing landlords would let him—no get- 
ting cheek by jowl with the exclusives 
“on the Heights,” no condescending to 
live next door to “the Hill set,” no pick- 
ing out “something that will do tem- 
porarily” on the “Park Slope.” Not a 
bit of it. But a having to decide be- 
tween No. 1357A Drear Street and 
No. 963B South Common Place—or 
else a flat in the “Westminster” or the 


“Strathcona” with their luridly gor- 
geous entrance halls, electric light, 
porcelain-lined bath, and the  Ikel- 


heimers’ cooking coming up the shaft. 

Registering a vow before high Heaven 
that he would defy his uncle, get into 
debt, live in New Jersey—anything 
—hbefore he would settle down in “a 
perfectly genteel” Brooklyn neighbor- 
hood, he was taking a final bird’s-eye 
view of The City of No Ambitions from 
the Kings County elevated road when 
Edith, the Economist, called his atten- 
tion to a huge sign on a high board 
fence surrounding a vacant lot. Across 
the top of the sign, in red letters, ran 
the legend: “Why Pay Rent?’ Well, 
why? Jack had asked this question on 
the first of every month for years, and 
lately the question had become a burn- 
ing one. But up to date he had got no 
satisfactory answer from the unpitying 
moon—or his landlords. 

“Why not live in Beautiful Winder- 
mere Park?” went on asking the big 
sign—and these suggestive questions 
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would have remained haunting echoes to 
rise like accusing ghosts every time that 
he did pay rent—had not Edith said: 

“Let’s get off the train and see what 
it says.” 

So they got off the train and walked 
back the two blocks to where the sign 
was, and saw what it said. It said that 
you could “own your own home on 
Buckingham Terrace,” or “Grosvenor 
Crescent,” or “Versailles Court,” at 
beautiful Windermere Downs and get to 
the City Hall, New York, in twenty 
minutes for five cents. They would in- 
sure your life, mow your lawn, restrict 
your neighbors, pay your taxes for three 
years—and, no doubt, supply baby car- 
riages as required. An entrancing pic- 
ture of “The Corso” and ‘‘The Casino,” 
at Windermere (“as they will appear 
when completed’), clinched the argu- 
ment—and in an hour Jack and Edith 
were closing with the agent for a 
colonial villa on Buckingham Terrace, 
Edith’s Connecticut soul being already 
picturing the quiet, homey life that was 
to be theirs in the prim white house with 
green blinds and white pillars and 
sixty-six dollars and thirty-three cents 
a month, which was to steadily reduce 
the mortgage and finally make John 
Worthington, Esq., of the Knicker- 
bocker and University clubs, a Winder- 
mere magnate. 

On their way home Edith congratu- 
lated Jack on his sensible move, and he 
bore the moral back-patting commend- 
ably until she made the mistake of say- 
ing: 

“I’m sure, darling, that you will be 
glad to settle down with just me—and 
baby—and you will find that home 
pleasures, after all, are the only genuine 
and lasting ones. Now there are the 
Nicholsons—you know he used to be in 
your set in New York, and see how he 
has settled down, and they only live on 
Macon Street, Brooklyn, which isn’t 
half as———” 

“Oh, for mercy’s sake, Ede, smoke a 
new brand,” interrupted Jack; “Tom 
Nicholson is the kind of chap to buy a 
scroll saw and fill the back parlor with 
his carved match safes and brackets and 
corner ornament racks, and I think 
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from his appearance that he gets a shave 
on Saturday nights so as to look 
spruced up for church, and he _ has 
joined the Prospect Park Croquet Club, 
and takes Belle to the Orphan Asylum 
Fair every autumn and to the Sunday- 
school parade on Anniversary Day 
every spring. He moved to Brooklyn 
as the sparks fly upward. My God, 
the man wears shirts that button up the 
back, and goes to Asbury Park for his 
vacation, and drinks coffee substitute.” 

Buying a lot of pretty colonial furni- 
ture was a relief during the next few 
days—Jack almost forgetting that it 
was all being sent to Brooklyn—in the 
double joy of spending money and 
spending it for dainty chintz hangings, 
mahogany pieces, white and blue bed- 
room sets, brass andirons, warming 
pans and a few really choice bits of 
Shereton and Chippendale. 

But after actually signing the dread- 
ful contract that bound him to pay 
$66.33 a month for an eternity—with 
being a house-owner where none of his 
friends would ever come to see him, as 
his ultimate reward—there was a sink- 
ing sensation around his stomach which 
nothing could relieve but a “night off” 
with a little dinner, the play, a recher- 
ché little supper after it—and damn the 
expense. So here they are at the res- 
taurant. 

They found a quiet table, and Jack 
ordered—fulfilling his promise—just 
the table d’héte and a quart of vin or- 
dinaire, and took the evening paper out 
of his pocket, while Edith listened to the 
Hungarian Band playing Grieg’s “Pére 
Gynt” suite. Suddenly Jack sprang up 
and called the waiter, and to Edith’s 
amazement countermanded the order, 
and told the puzzled waiter to bring a 
Martini cocktail, very dry, and the 
menu. From the card he quickly se- 
lected a dinner which would cost fif- 
teen dollars if it cost a cent, and or- 
dered a bottle of high-priced claret, to 
be followed by a quart of champagne, 
“Very cold—just short of frappé.” 

The waiter obeyed with no evidence 
on his face of such questions as may 
have passed through his mind, but the 
New England Conscience was not so 
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reticent. She remembered the incident 
of the hansom, so refrained from com- 
ment until the waiter disappeared; but 
then she opened at once with the pleas- 
ant remark: 

“I suppose you are acting in this way 
just to annoy me, but I must say that it 
is positively sinful—positively sinful. 
And really, Jack, remembering how 
much baby is going to need ys 

The tears which were coming up, as 
they always did when the future heir to 
the Worthington fortune was the sub- 
ject of conversation, were nipped in the 
bud, for Jack burst into a sort of de- 
lirious laugh. 

Poor Edith felt that his brain had at 
last succumbed to brooding over Brook- 
lyn, but Jack’s high spirits continued. 
All through the delicious dinner he kept 
saying : 

“Wait, wait—it would spoil your ap- 
petite.” 

He insisted on cabbing it around the 
corner to the theatre, where he gave 
his two tickets to a strange young fel- 
low who was looking wistfully at the 
people going in, and purchased a box. 

After the play nothing would do but 
a little supper that cost thirteen dollars— 
and then a suite of sitting-room, bed- 
room and bath at the Holland House— 
“for a week” she heard him say to the 
clerk. He was mad—yes, he must be 
“seeing things.” 

Not until they were locked in their 
room would he explain. Then he took 
the evening paper out again and opened 
it. She read where he pointed. This is 
what she read: 





Suddenly, this afternoon at his residence, 
No. — Fifth Avenue, John Worthington, 
Esq., President of the Columbia Trust Com- 
pany, in the seventy-first year of his age. 
Notice of funeral later. 


Edith stared at Jack, and he said: 

“T knew you wouldn’t think of going 
to the theatre if I had told you that 
Uncle John was dead, so I waited—and, 
old girl, No. 19 Buckingham Terrace, 
Windermere, is for sale dirt cheap— 
and you can have a thousand dollars 
to-morrow to buy mourning—and a 
layette for baby, see!” 








THE TRAPPISTS 
By Aloysius Coll 


ITH spade in hand, and death upon his mind, 
The holy Trappist, solemn day by day 
Goes forth in sweep of hail and sun and wind 
To dig a moment of his life away 


Turning the sod, he stares into the face 

Of stern To-morrow, waiting in the clay, 
And in the chrysalis of Time and Place 

He buries all the ghosts of Yesterday. 


We think it strange that one who lives with Death 
And daily digs his pit can be so brave; 

That one can pray with gladness in his breath 
Whose life is but a shadow of the grave. 


And yet with buoyant step and singing voice 
We pass the silent, stooping Trappist by, 
Our life as brief as his, as vain our choice 
To choose the when and where and how to die. 


Each day we tramp the picket-ground of Death, 
With random guides of Goodness and of Sin, 

Nor know which step shall tomb us, nor what breath 
Shall dew the marble built to close us in. 


No round of watching but our eyes more dim; 
No kiss of love but wears the lips away; 
The thrill of blushing flesh and shudder grim 

Return us nearer to the senseless clay. 


Trappists are we—but happy Trappists all,— 
Preparing for the end amidst the throng; 

The shroud we weave is laughter—to the call 
Of Death we give a light reply of song. 


So do we live—and better do we live :— 
To give to Life the joy of all her years, 

To dig our graves with spades of gold, and give 
To Death alone the silence and the tears! 
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By James 


ICTORIEN SARDOU’S “Dante.” 
After seeing this extraordinary 
production there is little doubt 

left that the playwright is a magician. 
You are stunned, dazzled, charmed, yet 
not convinced. Marlowe sings: “A 
sound magician is a mighty man;” but 
Sardou is seldom sound, never less so 
than in “Dante.” The work was made 
to order. It was ordered by Henry 
Irving. In his home at Marly-sur-Seine, 
Sardou held long conferences with M. 
Moreau, his valued confrére. Doubt- 
less they reached the patent conclusion 
that the Irving profile should be framed 
by a play that would best set it off— 
whose profile is so well known as the 
historic one of Dante Alighieri? 

Presently the English actor received 
his play. Its reading must have terri- 
fied him. At first blush he seems to 
be collaborating with the light man; in 
the last analysis “Dante” is a spectacle, 
magnificent, withal a spectacle. While 
it has been abused most roundly by the 
critical press there is this much to say 
for it: The difficulties overcome are all 
but insuperable; there is no drama in 
the Florentine poet’s life, except interior 
drama, and that would demand the psy- 
chology of a Meterlinck to set it forth 
in the terms of the theatre. Even then 
it might not be appreciated. 

So, considering the magnitude of 
their task, Sardou and Moreau have 
worked wonders, and Sardou is a ma- 
gician, for he made the English public 
believe it was seeing the real Dante, if 
not the historic Dante, the moral Dante 
—the phrase is the Frenchman’s—when 
it was only witnessing the profile of 
Henry Irving inclosed in a sadly jum- 
bled melodrama. 

Knowing his own Parisian public, 


Huneker 


Sardou would never permit “Dante” to 
be given in the French capital, if, in- 
deed, there exists a manager foolhardy 
enough to bring the piece to Paris. The 
same was the case with ‘“Robespierre,” 
a much better work than “Dante.” It 
was the “Moral Dante” that proved de- 
lightful bait to the easy English theatre- 
going public. The Italian epic was 
taken down and dusted, perhaps read; 
students wrote to the daily and weekly 
press denouncing the vandal who had 
put their favorite, their semi-divine poet, 
through such a set of theatrical paces; 
mild, pious clergymen haunted Drury 
Lane, much edified by the picturesque 
hell-fire served up in the tableaux ; and 
finally the mass of people, who go any- 
where when a sensation is on the boards, 
crowded to see “Dante” because it was 
supposed to be Sir Henry’s great part. 
And then there was that fatal profile. 
Persons quite stranger to the Bargello 
spoke of the Dante portrait, gossiped of 
Scartazzini and his ‘‘Dantolgia.” Thus 
is erudition filtered through the columns 
of the press and sprinkled upon the 
heads of thousands. Incidentally the 
name of a great, pure poet was rolled in 
the dust at the tail of Sardou’s victori- 
ous chariot. But what matters that so 
royalties rush in! 

Possibly Mr. Irving reassured his 
artistic conscience—and he still possesses 
one—that by producing such a play he 
might diffuse the name of Italy’s great- 
est poet among those who would other- 
wise never hear it. And perhaps being 
an actor, as well as a man, he realized 
that the part would give him vast op- 
portunities. Sardou has certainly at- 
tired him becomingly, not forgetting 
the other réles in which Irving has 
won renown. All his “specialties” are 
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in “Dante.” We see him another 
Mathias, with a thin rift of calcium 
light streaking his salient features as he 
shivers in the darkness when the damn- 
ing bells peal; we see him as Becket, 
with his fine, lean, ecclesiastical face, 
spiritual brow, frail in figure; we see 
him—no, not as Mephistopheles, though 
at times when he leers at his enemies 
there is a satanic suggestion; all Irving 
is in “Dante,” and that is why London 
flocked to the play. 

But the spectacle! Ah! that is well 
worth the while, despite the absence of 
dramatic logic, the interminable lengths, 
the weakness of construction and the 
slender thread of narrative which winds 
languidly throughout. All is tableaux. 
There are vague passages executed in 
semi-darkness, vague phrases mumbled 
and murmured under stained glass win- 
dows, with swords and hissing oaths, 
hell-fire and hate lurking in the gloom. 
There are pictures and - Irvingesque 
poses for the mystically disposed, and 
very effective they are; the exile gazes 
at his daughter, or stares at the moon, 
or before the roaring ovens of the in- 
fernal regions he has the felicity of 
viewing his friends wriggling in the 
flames. 

Nevertheless, there are a few psycho- 
logic episodes of genuine beauty: the 
first meeting of Dante with Pia det To- 
lomet, by whom the austere one is said 
to have had an illegitimate daughter. 
This prologue has undoubted charm. 
The poet is passion-steeped. He gazes 
longingly into Pia’s eyes, he grasps her 
and speaks of their daughter, of Gemma, 
seven years old, flower-like Gemma, 
who has never seen her father, who 
does not know that Dante is that un- 
happy man. Irving’s acting at this point 
is exquisite. “Oh, tell me—tell me— 
tell me,” he begs of Pia, when she 
breathes Gemma’s name. Beatrice, who 
does not appear among the living in the 
play (Sardou had taste enough not to 
meddle with Dante’s only true passion), 
is spoken of as one speaks of God’s 
saints. “Beatrice dwells too near God 
not to be merciful,” whispers the poet. 
He bursts forth with “What shall be- 
fall me in the days of spring, since in 
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this time of frost love so consumes me ?” 
As this is a direct quotation from the 
real “Dante,” it may be set down as the 
best speech in the play. 

In a scene instinct with pictorial 
beauty, a springtide féte at Florence, 
Dante, disguised as a monk, mects 
Gemma, his daughter. She does not 
know him. She is betrothed to Fran- 
cesca’s brother, Bernardino, Irving 
again demonstrates his emotional power 
and its artistic presentation. What 
more trite, conventional, overworked 
theatric device than the love of a father 
for a daughter! Yet your eyes are wet 
and you feel shamed that the crafty 
dramatist is able to touch the keys so 
artfully. There are some passages of 
real literary quality in several of Dante’s 
soliloquies : 

“I see my dear love Florence once 
again! Ay, but I stand in Florence 
once again; ah, that moment, when 
after all these years my feet were set 
once more o1. Tuscan earth; once more 
our Tuscan speech fell on mine ears; 
then joy and anguish swept across my 
heart, the dimming mist of love rose to 
mine eyes; through it I saw Florence, 
how must thou changed!—old, loved 
marks gone, and new, unknown ones 
risen; how age that fell on me renewed 
thy youth—Florence, thou did’st first 
nurture, then disclaim, though thou 
may’st know me not, thy son knows 
thee, salutes thee, stretches out to thee 
his arms—cruel, dear, pitiless, loved, 
native Florence.” 

Dramatically, the prologue is the 
most effective, throughout. It depicts 
the Tower of Hunger, wherein is con- 
fined the wretched Count Ugolino of the 
Gherardesca family, there tortured by 
the Archbishop Ruggiero. Dante comes 
to the rescue, for in the tower starving 
are the innocent sons and nephews of 
the infamous Ugolino (who, students of 
the divine comedy know, deserved pun- 
ishment for his treatment of the 
Pisans). Helen of Swabia married one 
of Ugolino’s sons. It is her appeal that 
stirs the hot, chivalrous blood of Dante. 
He organizes a rescue, and is repulsed, 
and after an altercation with the arch- 
bishop he is excommunicated for blas- 
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phemy. Has he not touched the sacred 
cross! Solemnly banned by bell, book 
and candle, while tapers are extin- 
guished, forthwith the unhappy poet be- 
comes an accurst wanderer. Those who 
aid him, their mortal souls are in peril. 
Dante’s bitter defiance, a sort of counter- 
excommunication, is the climax of the 
scene. Standing, he bursts into these 
flaming words: 

“Thou hast hurled thine excommuni- 
cation, priest! ’Tis well! Now do I 
lay my curse upon thy city, twin with 
thee in atrocity. Pisa, I see thee in the 
days to come, when, crumbling beneath 
the outstretched hand of God, Arno 
shall rise and wash away thy walls; the 
mighty seas shall draw back from thy 
coasts, leaving a waste of fever-breed- 
ing sand, wherefrom pale pestilence 
shall rise to slay what has escaped thy 
conquering, pernicious swords, until this 
now fair city has become a noisesome 
horror shunned by all things that live. 
An image of such wreck and misery 
shalt thou become as this—thy latest 
victim—this dead mother.” Helen has 
just died from grief. The famous in- 
vective of: Dante in the “Inferno” sug- 
gested the above. It runs: “Ah, Pisa, 
scandal to the people of the bounteous 
land where si is heard!” 

There is a Paola and Francesca da 
Rimini episode in Act I, though without 
historic warrant. To make the inter- 
calation probable, Dante, believing that 
his daughter Gemma is in peril, rushes 
into the house of Malatesta, Lord of 
Rimini. He witnesses the slaying of 
Francesca and her lover and hears the 
cynical words of Malatesta: “Let him 
absolve her first and do the same for 
me.” The anxious father, relieved at 
not finding Gemma, lets slip the secret 
of her paternity and Nello del Pietra, 
her putative parent, standing by—oh, 
these coincidences—hears a truth he has 
secretly suspected. His revenge is 
deadly. He sends his guilty wife, 
Dante’s mistress, Pia, co die in the ma- 
laria-tainted marshes of the Maremma, 
and spirits Gemma away to a convent. 
Her rescue from this convent forms the 
exciting moments of Act II, scene two. 
The scenic scheme, by the way, is tol- 
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erably confusing. But Sardou knows 
how to handle an affair of this sort, as 
he contrived the skilful oratory scene in 
“Theodora.” Dante and Gemma hide 
in an altar. The pursuing soldiers 
thrust swords through the tapestry con- 
cealing the fugitives—they never, oh, 
never, think of lifting its suspicious 
folds! No sound is heard. But after 
they leave, Dante staggers out, bleeding, 
and exclaims, as he falls to earth: “She 
is saved; all else is nothing.” 

We are shown Pia’s death, quite a 
painful and unnecessary proceeding, as 
it seems to have little or nothing to do 
with the action. About this time the 
clews are so scattered that you witness 
deaths, conflicts, hell itself with polite 
indifference. The characters, with the 
exception of the poet, are mere silhou- 
ettes. Gemma is a nice young woman. 
She has a nice young man paying her 
attention. You hope they will marry 
and take themselves far from your ken 
—they bore. Irving, who could give 
vitality to the character of a local poli- 
tician, dominates the entire show. The 
apostrophe of the dying Pia to Beatrice 
in heaven is in miraculously bad taste. 
Act III, with its seven tableaux painted 
by Eugéne Ronsin and Emile Bertin, 
is seen in this order: The Campo 
Santo, Florence; the Door of Hell; the 
Bark of Charon; the Fiery Graves; the 
Circle of Ice; the Bridge of Rocks; the 
Valley of Asphodels. The lighting 
effects are curiously beautiful, and 
kaleidoscopic in variety. These pic- 
tures are supposed to be witnessed by 
Dante in a dream. The poet, despair- 
ing, wishes to die. Beatrice appears 
and bids him: “Judge naught by what 
thou seest here below; the law of God, 
His wrath and justice, are only known 
unto the spirit which has tasted death.” 
Then, in company with the shade of 
Virgil, Dante stands before the portal 
of hell, with its ‘““All hope abandon ye 
who enter here’; Charon and his death 
boat; the city of Dis—‘‘Lo! this is 
Dis’—the robbers, usurers, misers, 
hypocrites, corrupt judges, those who 
have betrayed church, state, tyrants, 
kings, conquerors and traitors. We see 
Ugolino and Ruggiero, and the lovers, 
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Francesca and Paola. There are fiery 
graves, where—as in Canto XIX of the 
“Inferno”’—Pope Nicholas III. awaits 
Boniface VIII. We get a brief view of 
purgatory, and finally a vision of Pia 
det Tolomei, whereat Dante cries: “And 
thou, supreme in mercy as in justice, 
when in that woful hour I did _ blas- 
pheme, who from thy throne on high 
beyond the clouds readest my penitence, 
aid me. O God, vouchsafe to me Thy 
guidance!’ Do not these words illus- 
trate factitious religious sentiment at 
fullest tide? 

The last act, Act IV, is like the pro- 
logue—a play in itself. It is strong, 
stirring, and you marvel at the sheer 
waste of good material in an evening 
already far too long and crammed with 
many futile incidents. The scene de- 
picts the papal palace at Avignon (1303- 
1314). Cardinal Colonna, the papal 
legate here, is a man of the footlights, 
for the real malefactors, according to 
Sardou, are Pope Boniface VIII., or 
Pope Clement V. Mr. Irving substi- 
stuted a cardinal, thereby gaining Sar- 
dou’s displeasure. Dramatic interest is 
not weakened by the _ substitution. 
Again we see the innocuous Gemma 
and her devoted betrothed. They have 
fallen into the hands of the Inquisition 
and Dante travels to Avignon to rescue 
them. He reaches there in time to find 
the fagots prepared, the torch in readi- 
ness. A prelate, who is a debauched 
wretch, has had a feverish dream dur- 
ing which he sees hell, and devilish 
preparations being made for his early 
reception there. Dante’s entrance as a 
stern prophet upsets the legate, who 
cowers at the poet’s feet begging for 
respite. He is scornfully told that the 
seer is fresh from the infernal region, 
that in fifteen minutes his guilty soul 
will be scorching. He points to a huge 








pendulum representing Time with a 
scythe. As the clockwork loudly ticks 


the cardinal groans and writhes; hell 
and its burning pit is at hand, nearer, 
nearer! Sardou knows his Poe well. 
Dante denounces corruption in the 
church, and then prophesies. Gemma 
and her lover are rescued, the cardi- 
nal (pope?) dies in horrible agony sur- 
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rounded by familiars, revelers, monks, 
jesters, courtesans, minstrels and 
priests. “Pray for the Cardinal Colon- 
na; he is dying!” All kneel and the 
curtain falls on the solemn chanting of 
the Dies ire. The painter, Giotto, is 
in the group, for he is supposed to be 
frescoing the stately palace. It is com- 
posed of massive marbles, a castellated 
fortress and a_ palace of splendid 
pleasures. 

Dante, looking a second Isaiah, is in- 
tended to be a social and religious re- 
former; but is in reality a mere voice. 
The history is false, the sentiment is 
false, and the figure of that sublime 
poet who went down into hell, as the 
Florentine’s phrased it, has nothing of 
moral or dramatic grandeur. You see 
Mathias, Hamlet, Macbeth, Becket, 
Don Quixote, Robespierre, and —the 
profile of Henry Irving as Dante. One 
wag christened the play anew: “Dante’s 
Profile; or, First Aid to the Injured ;”’ 
the poet is always rushing in at the 
eleventh hour and rescuing somebody. 
Mr. Irving’s company is excellent, 
though we all missed Ellen Terry. His 
son, Laurence Irving, with his wife, 
Mabel Hackney, Laura Burt and Wil- 
liam Mollison are well cast. Mr. Mol- 
lison, as the cardinal, really shares the 
honors in the last act. Young Mr. 
Irving Englished the play. Xavier 
Leroux, the French composer, wove 
some incidental music that has a sus- 
piciously Bayreuthian flavor. After all, 
it is Irving the public goes to see, not 
the Sardou play; and the New York 
public, after two weeks, called for the 
old repertory of the famous English 
actor. Further comment is needless. 

Not second in pictorial splendor was 
the production of “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” with Nat. Goodwin as 
Bottom. The old Daly revival was a 
thing of poetic beauty, but the newer 
one is more picturesque, more varied in 
its effects, and perhaps more mechan- 
ical because of the very overloading of 
the stage with details. However, it 
should not be missed. Shakespeare, es- 
pecially in his fantastic dream plays, 
demands gorgeous settings, let pedants 
say what they will. Ibsen plays with 
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little or no scenery because Ibsen is a 
drab man; but Shakespeare, whose 
every speech explodes into exquisite 
bouquets of diction, imagery, music, 
Shakespeare must needs be pictured for 
the eye as well as for the hearing. And 
this the new production does. It is su- 
perb, whether we see the exterior of 
Theseus’ Palace, Quinces, a wood near 
Athens, the Woodland Glade, with its 
whirring fairy life, Titania’s Bower or 
the interior of Theseus’ Palace—all are 
remarkable in the material execution of 
the poet’s fantasy. Mr. Goodwin is an 
actor for whom Bottom presents no 
technical difficulties. He plays it with 
broad, contagious humor, and in the 
awakening scene catches at the shreds 
of his dream, indicating with sound art 
the mingled regret, terror, stupefaction 
and sensual satisfaction of the weaver. 
Mr. Goodwin, above all else, is a human 
actor. Victor Herbert has arranged the 
incidental music of Mendelssohn, add- 
ing some extra numbers gleaned from 
favorite piano pieces of the composer. 
It all greatly enhances the pleasure of 
the performance. 

You have doubtless heard all about 
that heartless minx, “Hedda Gabler,” 
and her selfish treatment of lover and 
husband? Mrs. Fiske plays Hedda with 
her accustomed conscientiousness and 
with an utter absence of theatricalism. 
There is this much to be said about the 
Ibsen play; despite its unpleasantness 
it has many moments of power, and it is 
as a whole a concentrated study of a 
hateful personality, one that is charm- 
less yet fascinates—as does a beautiful 
deadly serpent. ‘‘Hedda Gabler” is a 
wonderful piece of dramatic construc- 
tion and a dangerously intense soul 
drama. After the wish-wash of Sardou 
it sends you home with your emo- 
tions, like a watchspring, wound up too 
tightly. The thrill is there, only it is 
a new thrill, the cold thrill. Ibsen at 
times is as chilly as a moral anaconda. 

Richard Mansfield is an actor who 
could please his audience by simply en- 
acting Richard Mansfield in lieu of 
other parts. So, it may be unnecessary 
to repeat that he has added another 
to his lengthy list of successful assump- 
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tions, that of Karl Heinrich, hereditary 
prince of Sachsen-Karlsburg, in Wil- 
helm Mayer-Forster’s sentimental and 
picturesque play, “Old Heidelberg.” 
The character is a simple one, neither 
profoundly pathetic nor crabbed in its 
psychology. The story is almost too 
familiar to be retold, for Mr. Conried’s 
company and other German companies 
throughout the country have presented 
the piece for the past year. It is be- 
come rooted in the regular repertory. 
The Mansfield production was an ex- 
cellent one, particularly the second act 
with its view of the old castle across the 
river at Heidelberg. The actor imper- 
sonates the young prince, who loved his 
freedom better than his throne, who 
loves Kathie (Grace Elliston), the 
pretty sewing girl at the inn, better 
than his freedom. But fate and the au- 
thor will matters otherwise, and back 
to dreary Karlsburg goes Karl Hein- 
rich, there to rule his dull subjects, his 
dusty and his antique court. Life is not 
all skittles and beer—and after seeing 
the pranks of the various noisy student 
corps at Heidelberg you wonder why 
Karl wishes to stay long in such a 
beery Bedlam. There is Kathie! Yes, 
but Kathie would have soon palled on 
him. She is a very elementary young 
person, her head full of new gowns 
and a trip to Paris. Mr. Mansfield’s 
acting is, as it always is, artistic to bril- 
liancy. 

Mr. E. H. Sothern has made much 
talk by his work as Robert, King of 
Sicily, in “The Proud Prince,” a four- 
act miracle play by Justin Huntly Mc- 
Carthy. His manager, Daniel Froh- 
man, has given the banal melodrama a 
production most elaborate and eye-ap- 
pealing. But the artificiality of the 
réle—Sothern is a wicked king trans- 
formed by Heaven’s wrath into a hump- 
backed jester—is such that criticism is 
wasted in wondering why it ever cap- 
tured an artist of Sothern’s caliber. 
There is much frothing rhetoric and 
several melodramatic scenes—the attack 
with the iron cross, and the unpleasant 
episode in the house of the Strange 
Woman—though these do not redeem a 
play essentially false in sentiment and 
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old-fashioned in style. Cecilia Loftus 
plays the heroine in her accustomed 
facile manner, and it must be confessed 
that Mr. Sothern acts with unusual 
vigor, though he is almost floated away 
in the weltering mass of costumes, 
scenery, big oaths and turgid diction of 
Mr. McCarthy. 

The return of Kyrle Bellew to mod- 
ern dress was an event of some signifi- 
cance. Is the public tiring of ridicu- 
lous costume plays, with their masks, 
rapiers, midnight duels and moonlight 
vows? “Raffles, the Amateur Cracks- 
man,” is the title of the new piece in 
which Mr. Bellew displays his charming 
personality and polished art. It is by 
Eugene Presbrey, modeled upon Hor- 
nung’s stories, and is a latter-day de- 
tective melodrama, glossy in character- 
ization, exciting, and—lifeless. We feel 
quite sure that no two such idiots as 
Raffles the Cracksman and Captain Bed- 
ford, the thief-hunters with the impos- 
sible drawl and mustaches, ever could 
exist off the stage, and only on it be- 
cause there are grown-up babes who 
swallow such weak, undramatic pap. 
E. M. Holland as the “opposite” of 
Mr. Bellew did all he knew how, with 
his old part transplanted from “Jim the 
Penman’’—a much more thrilling drama 
than “Raffles.” 


“Cousin Kate,” a pretty, harmless lit-, 


tle three-act comedy by Hubert Henry 
Davies, met with instant favor, probably 
because the chief character was enacted 
by Ethel Barrymore. This young lady, 
descendant on both paternal and ma- 
ternal sides from distinguished theatri- 
cal stock, has plenty of mimetic talent, 
not an abundance of temperament, and 
not too much art. She has much to 
learn, and let it be gratefully recorded 
that she is learning fast. Her body is 
still undisciplined, her gestures being 
awkward and her speech monotonous. 
Yet she has undeniable charm, the 
charm of youth, health and good looks ; 
the other qualifications now lacking 
will come with experience. In the in- 
terim Miss Barrymore is employing her- 
self before the public, and is being thor- 
oughly enjoyed in return. She seems 
natural, and that endears her. As 
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Cousin Kate she falls in love quite pret- 
tily with another girl’s lover and in the 
end all is well, all is well, alas! as it 
seldom is off the boards! Bruce McRae 
is an excellent foil to the young star, as 
a talkative, fickle and rattlebrained Irish 
artist. 

Young James Hackett, with his pre- 
ternaturally grave visage, a face sculp- 
tured in bronze, came to us as one of 
Frederick Remington’s picturesque 
scouts, “John Ermine” by name, Er- 
mine of the Yellowstone. The play, 
put together by Louis Evan Shipman, is 
all fuss and feathers and dime-novel 
crudeness. It serves, however, to show 
Mr. Hackett as a gallant fellow, ever 
in at the death, and as a lover whose 
hug, like that of a grizzly bear, must be 
sure death to a maiden. His love-mak- 
ing is terrific. You can hear it a mile 
away. But I like Mr. Hackett. He is 
real, tangible, never subtle, always 
handsome and always Hackett. 

After two or three false starts, Wil- 
liam Collier, known to Broadway and 
his admirers as “Willie,” got afloat 
finally in the Broadhurst comedy “A 
Fool and His Money,” which we saw 
last spring. Mr. and Mrs. Collier, the 
latter as the servant girl who eats ice 
for the color of her eyes, were both 
funny. 

Orrin Johnson, with Annie Russell 
last season, jumped overboard this into 
the seething theatrical sea, and appeared 
a star—fancy a wet star!—in “Hearts 
Courageous,” a dramatization by Ram- 
say Morris and Franklyn Fyles of Hallie 
Erminie Rives’ novel. The piece did 
not long survive its production, though 
it was well mounted and abounded in 
stirring, if melodramatic, incident. 

“Marta of the Lowlands” is the name 
of a three-act drama from the Spanish 
of Angel Guimera. It has the merit of 
an unusual setting and also being told 
by the author with much sincerity and 
swiftness. The love of a shepherd for 
a girl, who is cast off by her master, is 
the main theme; the arousing of the 
simple mountaineer’s suspicions, his re- 
venge and victory, are well worked out. 
The play is above the ordinary melo- 
drama, both in craftsmanship and char- 
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acterization. It was capitally enacted 
by Mr. Fiske’s company, headed by 
Hobart Bosworth. The title ré/e is now 
taken by Fernande Eliscu, a young 
Roumanian actress of promise. 

Mr. Charles Frohman may be right, 
New York has need, because of its cos- 
mopolitanism, of a French theatre. 
Many hope for the consummation of 
this fact. He imported Charlotte 
Wiehe, as an experiment. She played at 
the Vaudeville Theatre, formerly Mrs. 
Osborn’s, formerly the old Berkeley Ly- 
ceum. Madame Wiehe is a Dane, who 
went to Paris and created a sensation 
with her miming. She is a superior 
pantomimist, since Paris, London, 
Berlin, Vienna and now New York 
have acclaimed her charming person- 
ality, her eloquent gestures, her aban- 
don in the dance and her graceful com- 
edy. She is best in pure pantomime, as 
her French diction is rather blurred 
and hesitating. In ‘‘La Main,” a mimo- 
drame by Henri Bereny, her husband, 
Wiehe shows decided powers of mim- 
icry. She impersonates a dancer, who, 
on retiring late, sees the grimy hand of 
a burglar stealing through a curtain. 
How she gets rid of him and is rescued 
by a lover, would take too long in the 
telling. It is all unspoken, but more 
intense than a drama of words; intenser 
because your attention is transfixed by 
the bald movements of life, and not 
disturbed by its speech. Action is the 
very skeleton of drama. In other trifles 
Madame Wiehe was quite as happy. 

Jessie Millward, a _ favorite ever, 
brought us a new comedy: by Carton, 
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“A Clean Slate,” comical and unreal 
enough to provoke hearty laughter. 
Miss Millward has had better réles than 
the woman who falls in love with the 
man whose wife has run away with her 
husband; this involution is the core of 
the comedy. Mr. J. H. Gilmour is 
Miss Millward’s leading man, and a 
capital one he is. Her company gen- 
erally is excellent. 

We have had our usual quantum of 
melodrama, the versatile Theodore 
Kremer leading the list in quality and 
number. “The Best of Friends,” by 
Cecil Raleigh, and produced at the 
Academy of Music, proved to be a cum- 


bersome affair. It enlisted, however, 
several good actors and _ actresses, 
headed by the veteran Agnes Booth, 
Lionel Barrymore, Katharine Grey, 


Joseph Wheelock, Herbert Standing, 
Ralph Delmore and Frank Burbeck. 

A prominent success of the autumn 
season that contained far too few, was 
“Babes in Toyland,” the book by Glen 
MacDonough, music by Victor Herbert. 
Staged by the skilled hand of Julian 
Mitchell, this extravaganza—in the true 
sense of the much misused word—has 
met with enormous popularity. Its cast, 
captained by that expert and many- 
sided comedian, William Norris, was a 
noteworthy one. Its scenic department 
was novel in design, rich in hue and 
splendidly illuding. Lastly, Mr. Her- 
bert furnished a musical score full of 
grotesque humors, charming melodies 
and genuine musicianship, altogether a 
fitting harmonious frame for unique en- 
tertainment. 








te 


CHILDLESS 


O tiny feet come fretting to her door, 
No plaintive voices prattle or complain, 
Save in her heart, where one cries out in vain 
For life to wake and throb against her own— 
And calls on God to leave her not alone— 
Till hope dims out that shall return no more. 


ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE. 
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HE Bobbs-Merrill Company have 
shown excellent taste in binding 

“The Fortunes of Fifi,’ Molly 
Elliott Seawell’s fascinating story, in 
empire brocaded covers. Mademoiselle 


Fifi is a bewitchingly willful little 
French actress, extravagant and mis- 


chievous, and she romps through these 
lively pages like a Pierrette. 

The Emperor Napoleon, Pope Pius 
VII. and other historic characters are 
introduced with such dramatic effect 
that the book with its many comedy 
scenes unmistakably suggests a play. 

Fifi is as reckless as Frou Frou, and 
as childish as Ibsen’s Nora. She also 
resembles the heroine of “Divorcons,” 
but she has more heart than any of these 
ladies of stage fiction. 


et 


Fairy tales in a new guise are told in 
Elliott Flower’s book ‘Nurse Norah,” 
James Pott & Co. the publishers. Ren- 
dered in a delightful brogue, and with 
much interpolated criticism, these 
nursery favorites become vastly amus- 
ing literature, a sort of Dooleyized 
Mother Goose, that all children will be 
glad to find in their Christmas stock- 
ings. 


Lippincott publishes ‘A Sequence in 
Hearts,” by Mary Moss, a decidedly 
human love story, with glimpses of 
studio life and studio dwellers in plenty. 
Jane is a breezy, modern girl who says 
what she means, in her own way. She 
describes magnolias as “fat, white 
things that smell like hair oil.’’ 

This author is rich in this original 
manner of comparison, and her pages 


present continual surprises. She writes 
of a family of children, ‘‘pretty as soap 
advertisements.” There is a_ prize 
fighter who eats red pepper and Wor- 
cestershire sauce on his milk toast, and 
a girl artist who says: “If you painted 
truly what you saw in most faces you'd 
be up before the grand jury for libel 
and blackmail about six times a year.” 
This is a rattling story, full of life and 


love, and it is told with grace and 
naturalism; an unusually interesting 
book. 

x Fe 


“In Happy Faraway Land,” by Ruth 
Kimball Gardiner, from “Tales Told by 
Frances Palmer Kimball,” published by 
Zimmerman, and daintily illustrated by 
Howard Smith, is a collection of stories 
for children. 

The tales are built upon the familiar 
Mother Goose melodies, those magnifi- 
cently brief bits of poetic humor being 
elaborated in prose. We now learn for 
the first time the real inside history of 
the Queen of Hearts’ eccentric fad for 
making pastry, the actual cause of the 
differences in taste between the Sprats, 
and the high ideal character that old 
King Cole possessed in conjunction with 
his mirthful temperament. 

The stories will please children, to 
whom these Mother Goose people are 
always very real and very popular, and 
the pictures will develop their ideality, a 
quality sometimes lacking in our chil- 
dren of the up-to-date. 


am 
James L. Ford, in “The Brazen Calf,” 


which Dodd, Mead & Co. sends out, 
punctures many of the social bubbles, 
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and pokes fun at American snobbery as 
one finds it in boarding houses where 
society columns are read with hungry 
interest, and a presumable familiarity 
gained, in this way, with the life of the 
social elect, who are, Mr. Ford suggests, 
largely a creation of the journalistic 
yellows. 

The satire of this author is always 
keen, and he is markedly intolerant of 
the pretense that parades in the guise 
of what it is not, whether it be art, so- 
ciety or literature. He aims some 
pointed shafts at that form of assump- 
tion that he himself has dubbed “cul- 
turine.” 

Newspaper fakery as it caters to the 
American snob is held up to scorn, and 
the sad lot of a woman society reporter 
is pictured. The thread of a love story 
that runs through the pages to a happy 
conclusion relieves the book of an oc- 
casional touch of too strenuously fierce 
criticism. The people satirized are, as 
a class, hardly worth the genuine indig- 
nation which the writer allows at times 
to overtop his humorous view of the 
situation. 


Hm te 


Arthur Morrison has added to thrill- 
ing detective literature in his story “The 
Red Triangle,” which L. C. Page & Co., 
of Boston, publish. Mr. Morrison’s skill 
as a writer has been demonstrated in his 
previous stories, notably “Tales of Mean 
Streets,” and “The Hole in The Wall.” 

“The Red Triangle” carries the in- 
terest of the reader without flagging 
through the six chapters of the book, 
each a perfect story in itself, yet con- 
nected by the mysterious symbol of a 


secret society. It is a vital narrative 
without any of the impossible features 
that make so many of the detective 


romances unintentionally humorous. 
mH 


Bliss Carman’s essays, “The Kinship 
of Nature,” Page & Co. the publishers, 
are admirably sane and artistic in their 
workmanship. We are accustomed to 
look for raptures and flights from our 
poets, as we expect gymnastics and facial 
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contortions from our  virtuosi, but 
these specimens of Mr. Carman’s prose 
show the repression of the artist, and the 
polished style of the scholarly writer. In 
fact, stylists will like this book better 
than those who have grown to know, 
almost by ear, the strains of this poet's 
song. 


He 


Up-to-date to the hour and replete 
with hansom cabs, feminine cigarette 
cases and flirtation is “An April Prin- 
cess,’ from Dodd, Mead & Company, 
Constance Smedley the autior. 

This is an impertinent story of a 
charmingly willful young woman who 
captivates every man she meets. She 
hunts out adventures when they don’t 
occur naturally and takes all sorts of 
risks in her unconventional manner of 
doing things. She has her slaves trained 
to appear at her touch upon a telephone 
bell, the Aladdin’s lamp of the modern 
woman. 

We must welcome a book of this sort, 
not so much for its bookish virtues or 
its plot, but rather for the original 
touch in its telling, the terse sentences, 
chapters and style generally. The 
sameness of books is appalling ; even the 
good ones run in classes like dogs at a 
show, and there are few new breeds. 

Miss Smedley’s book is bright and 
inoffensively rakish. It is told in a 
new way, and you trust the naughty 
heroine in spite of appearances. She, 
the Princess, abdicates in the last chap- 
ter, and it is to be hoped that she be- 


comes more tame for her husband’s 
sake. 
me Fe 
Those who like their fiction set in 


foreign lands, with great mountains and 
picturesque rivers as a background, will 
delight in “The Pensionnaires,” by 
Albert R. Carman, Herbert Turner & 
Co. the publishers. 

The love story which predominates is 
a charming study in contrast ; one of the 
men being a dreamy, musical German, 
and the other a practical Englishman, 
who at times seems cold-blooded, in 
comparison with his romantic rival. 
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The girl is an American, abroad with 
her mother for the cultivation of her 
voice. They travel about in Switzer- 
land, London and Paris, and the people 
they meet in the various pensions where 
they live during their journeyings fur- 
nish humor and interest to the story. 


Ft 


“Wally Wanderoon and His Story- 
Telling Machine,” by Joel Chandler 
Harris, which McClure publishes, is 
humorously illustrated by Karl Mosely. 
This is the kind of child literature that 
will please grown-ups as well. There is 
fairy lore for girls and boys that will 
make their eyes grow big and bright, as 
only stories of this kind can do. 

Mr. Harris has a sympathetic pen, 
and can reach the hearts of the older 
ones by the cleverness and fine instinct 
with which he appeals to the fancies of 
the little ones. 


et 


Sea stories are a form of narrative 
that, like historic fiction, appeals strongly 
to those who like that sort of thing; 
to others not at all. ‘‘The Promotion of 
the Admiral,” L. C. Page & Co., by 
Morley Roberts, are stories of the Brit- 
ish navy, unique in so much that they 
will appeal to all. The first tale, from 
which the book is named, is a magnifi- 
cent exposition of good story writing. 

Shanghai Smith, a San Francisco 
thug, who figures in one or two of the 
narratives, is vividly bad, a pirate of the 
docks, a nautical Bill Sykes, a re- 
incarnation of the Middle Ages. The 
most confirmed landlubber cannot fail 
to be thrilled by these tales of ocean 
adventure. 


et Ut 


“The Heart of Hyacinth,” by Onoto 
Watanna, published by the Harpers, 
is an exquisite volume with a cover in 
lilac, white and gold, boxed in violet 
as though it came from the florist’s in- 
stead of the bookseller’s, and all but per- 
fumed, so dainty is its mounting. There 
are illustrations in color, and misty 
marginal drawings by Kiyokichi Sano, 
and the story is as dainty, tender and 
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sweet as those which have made this 
author famous. 

Hyacinth, the heroine of the story, is 
a child born of an English father and 
a Japanese mother. She grows to wom- 
anhood before meeting her father, and 
she then chooses her Japanese friends 
and her Japanese lover. The character 
has the pathos and the lightness that 
make such an odd and bewitching com- 
bination in the personality of the women 
of Japan. The love story is delightful, 
gracefully told, fine as a carved ivory 
from the fairy land of the East. 


mF 


Kipling’s newest poems, the first col- 
lection since 1896, are published by 
Doubleday, Page & Co., under the title 
“The Five Nations.” They are all Kip- 
lingesque, tremendously so; resonant 
and filled with a vitality that fairly leaps 
and blazes through the songs. 

The “Dirge of the Dead Sisters,” 
written in memory of the nurses who 
served in the Boer War, is a beautiful, 
wonderful chant, and the “Parting of 
the Columns” rings with the comrade- 
ship of the camp that this poet feels and 
expresses so well. 


ot) ot 


E. F. Benson, whose stories hereto- 
fore have dealt with London life and 
people, in “The Relentless City,” Har- 
per Brothers, invades American society 
in an evidently prejudiced spirit. He 
finds material for his pen in that phase 
of life that finds its impetus in extreme 
forms of entertainment and the rivalries 
of social leaders. 

There is a picturesque London ac- 
tress who suggests one lean, lank lady 
who has visited these shores. Mr. Ben- 
son’s Mrs. Emsworth is an_ original 
creature, who, on arriving at her hotel 
in New York, throws a sham empire 
clock out of the window, which in its fall 
“narrowly escaped braining a passing 
millionaire.” “She seemed the embodi- 
ment of vitality and serene paganism. 
Not even her friends, and they were 
many, ever accused her of morality.” 

She makes a success in society, and 
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goes to a party at a Long Island country 
house, where a fish pond is provided the 
guests to wade in after pearls, while re- 
freshments are served to them on float- 
ing tables. This is startling, and a 
Noah’s Ark party given by a bachelor 
in his stable yard with live animals is 
also uniquely suggestive of some of our 
recent exploits in the way of novel en- 
tertainment. 

There is not, as we say, a dull line in 
Mr. Benson’s book. He is audacious, 
and asks us to swallow a good deal in 
the way of quiet guying, but he is spar- 
kling, and we must forgive him. 


et 


A smartly put up book is Richard 
Harding Davis’ “The Bar Sinister,” 
published by Scribners, and beautifully 
printed on heavy paper with deep mar- 
gins, and illustrations by Ashe. This is 
surely the best dog story that was ever 
written, and its heart quality is so well 
mingled with the interesting tale that it 


brings tears and smiles from the reader 


from start to finish. 

In a preface, the writer states that 
the dog is a real being, known in kennel 
nomenclature as Edgewood Cold Steel. 
He was exhibited last November at the 
Madison Square show, where his admir- 
ers had a chance of seeing him. 


FH 


The Century Company publishes 
“Thirty Years of Musical Life in Lon- 
don,” from the pen of Hermann Klein, 
who has been one of the best known 
English critics for more than a quarter 
of acentury. It is a comprehensive vol- 
ume of four hundred and eighty-three 
pages, more than a hundred illustrations 
from photographs ; likenesses of notable 
singers, composers, conductors and 
managers being included. 

There are charmingly intimate remi- 
niscences of Patti, Arthur Sullivan, 
Signor Tosti and the De Reszkés, with 
personal letters that give close glimpses 
of the life and temperament of many 
great musical artists. ‘The book is a 
valuable reference for the musicianly, 
and is an historic record of the develop- 


ment of the scheme of fashionable opera 
promulgated by Augustus Harris in 
London and by Maurice Grau in New 
York. 

et 


John Lane has published a_ tragic 
poem, “El Dorado,” by Ridgely Tor- 
rence, arranged in dramatic form, and 
bound in the same style as Phillips’ 
“Paola” and his “Herod.” 

The power and dramatic intuition of 
Mr. Torrence are unmistakably ex- 
pressed in this poem, but there is a cer- 
tain lack of the musical quality in parts 
which jars somewhat. The theme is 
magnificent. 


Fe Ht 


A delightful satire from cover to 
cover is “The Aftermath; or, Gleanings 
From a Busy Life,” called upon the 
outer cover, for purposes of sale, ‘“‘Cali- 
ban’s Guide to Letters.” 

Hilaire Belloc is the author, and Dut- 
ton the publisher, if we are to believe 
anything in this whimsical yellow- 
backed book, with its nonsensical ap- 
pendix “almost vermiform,” as James 
Huneker says. 

The preface is exquisitely satirical ; 
the dedication a joke; the introduction 
a literary caricature of the prosy open- 
ing sketches in books of this sort, with 
their wealth of sordid detail and wordy 
efflorescence. 

The mythical Doctor Caliban spent 
his mornings in the fresh air, taking a 
turn around the garden, “passing to the 
stables to visit his pony, Blue Bell, or 
to pat upon the head his faithful dog, 
Ponto, now advanced in years and suf- 
fering somewhat from the mange.” 

The book is written with such appar- 
ent seriousness and close imitation of 
the literature it satirizes that it at first 
confuses and deceives. When the mean- 
ingless Greek, the imaginary person- 
ages, the high-sounding but senseless 
quotations from nowhere finally make 
themselves known to the reader’s con- 
sciousness, the laugh becomes incessant 
in every line. 

“Doctor Caliban,” it is explained, is 
at Doctor Charlbury’s establishment, 
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“where everything that can be done for 
him in his present condition is lovingly 
and ungrudgingly afforded.” 

The probability of this statement is 
more than hinted at by the spirit of 
satiric insanity that seems to infest some 
of the pages, as in the “note,” which 
gravely states that “the sections dealing 
with the Detection of Classical Authors 
and the Vivid Presentation of History 
have been omitted by request of the 
Family.” 

The book is a capital burlesque of the 
obscure form of literature and preten- 
tious writing in prose and verse which 
of late has had such a magazine vogue. 
It will be specially appreciated by book- 
ish people and to those who appreciate 
the superb bluff that is made by many 
of the so-called “scholarly” writers of 
the day. 

a 


Myrtle Reed, whose admirable son- 
nets have won her fame in a sonnetless 
age, is the author of ‘““The Shadow of 
Victory,’ Putnam’s Sons. It is a novel, 
exciting in its interest, and true to the 
scenes it depicts, which center about an 
early trading post in the West. 

There are Indians and arrows, bullets 
and bloodshed, as well as romance, in 
these pages, in which army wives and 
sweethearts play a brave part. 


FH Ht 


George Moore’s “The  Untilled 
Field,” which Lippincott publishes, is a 
book of stories, the scenes all laid 
in Ireland, the most distressful country, 
the blight of which Mr. Moore evi- 
dently attributes to Roman Catholicism 
and its priests. It is a morbid and pessi- 
mistic study of conditions interesting, 
but never entertaining. 


et 


In a handsomely designed cover and 
with fine illustrations by Howard 
Chandler Christy, Frederic Isham’s 
“Under the Rose’ commands attention. 
This is one of the attractive Bobbs-Mer- 
rill output. It is a romance of the 
French court, with intrigue, adventure 
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and deeds of valor to sustain the inter- 
est in a tale through which a charming 
love story runs. 

This book will carry the reader far 
from the workaday world to fields of 
fancy and scenes that suggest old tap- 
estry. The author sustains a dignified 
style throughout, in keeping with the 
tale and the time in which he has 
placed it. 


ee 


Splendid sea stories are those in Nor- 
man Duncan’s book, “The Way to the 
Sea,” a McClure, Phillips publication. 
They are told in fisher dialect, and are 
in their phrasing and their telling sug- 
gestive of the rough Newfoundland 
coast, where their people dwell. 

“From generation to generation the people 
of that barren match their strength against 
the might of tempestuous waters, fighting with 
their bare hands—great, knotty, sore, grimy 
hands; match also their spirit against the 
invisible terrors which the sea space harbors 
in sunshine and mist by all the superstition 


of her children. 
He mt HS 


“The Castle of Twilight,” published 
by A. C. McClurg & Co., is from the 
pen of the young Chicago authoress, 
Margaret Horton Potter, uniquely illus- 
trated by Ch. Webber, with decorations 
and chapter initials by Miss Mabel 
Harlow. 

The romance is an historical one, and 
the authoress naively apologizes for 
this in a neat, early-English foreword : 


“Wistfully I deliver up to you my simple 


story, knowing that the first suggestion of 
‘historical novel’ will bring before you an 
image of dreary woodenness and unceasing 
carnage. Yet, if you will have the gracious- 
ness but to unlock my castle door you will 
find within only two or three quiet folk, who 
will distress you with no battles nor strange 
oaths. Even in the days of rival princes and 
never-ending wars, there dwelt still a few 
who took no part in the moil of life, but lived 
with gentle pleasures and unvoiced sorrows, 
somewhat as you and I; wherefore, I pray 
you, cross the moat. The drawbridge is 
down for you and will not be raised if, after 
introduction to the Chatelaine, you desire 
speedily to retreat.” 


One is inclined to accept the apology 
after reading the novel. 








